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THE REDHEADED OUTFIELD 



There was Delaney's red-haired trio— Red Gil- 
baty left fielder ; Beddy Clanuner, right fielder, and 
Beddie Bay, center fielder, composing the most 
remarkable ontfield ever developed in minor 
leagae baseball. It was Delaney 's pride, as it was 
also Ms tronble. 

Bed Gilbat was nntty— and his batting average 
was .371, Any stndent of baseball conld weigh 
these two facts against each other and imderstand 
something of Delaney's tronble. It was not pos- 
sible to camp on Bed Gilbat 's trail. The man was 
a jack-oMantem, a will-o'-the-wisp, a weird, long- 
legged, long-armed, red-haired illnsive phantom. 
When the gong rang at the ball gronnds there 
were ten chances to one that Bed wonld not be 
present. He had been discovered with small boys 
peeping throngh knotholes at the vacant left field 
he was snpposed to inhabit dnring play. 

Of course what Bed did off the ball gronnds 
was not 80 important as what he did on. And 
there was absolutely no telling what under the sun 

1 



2 THE EEDHEADED OUTFIELD 

he might do then except once ont of every three 
times at bat he conld be counted on to knock the 
cover oS the ball. 

Eeddy Clammer was a grand-stand player— the 
kind all managers hated — ^and he was hitting .305. 
He made circus catches, circus stops, circus 
throws, circus steals — ^but particularly circus 
catches. That is to say, he made easy plays ap- 
pear difficult. He was always strutting, posing, 
talking, arguing, quarreling— when he was not 
engaged in making a grand-stand play. Eeddy 
Clammer used every possible incident and artifice 
to bring himself into the limelight. 

Eeddie Eay had been the intercollegiate cham- 
pion in the sprints and a famous college ball 
player. After {i few months of professional ball 
he was hitting over .400 and leading the league 
both at bat and on the bases. It was a beautiful 
and a thrilling sight to see him run. He was so 
quick to start, so marvelously swift, so keen of 
judgment, that neither Delaney nor any player 
could ever tell the hit that he was not going to 
get. That was why Eeddie Eay was a whole game 
in himself. 

Delaney 's Eochester Stars and the Providence 
Grays were tied for first place. Of the present 
series each team had won a game. Eivalry had 
always been keen, and as the 'teams were about 
to enter the long homestretch for the pennant 
there was battle in the New England air. 
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The September day was perfect The stands 
were half full and the bleachers packed with a 
white-sleeved mass. And the field was beautifully 
level and green. The Grays were practicing and 
the Stars were on their bench. 

"We're np against it,*' Delaney was saying. 
"This new umpire, Fuller, hasnH got it in for us. 
Oh, no, not at all! Believe me, he's a robber. 
But Scott is pitchin' well. Won his last three 
games. Hell bother 'em. And the three Reds 
have broken loose. They're on the rampage. 
They 11 bum up this place today." 

Somebody noted the absence of Gilbat. 

Delaney gave a sudden start. "Why, Gil was 
here," he said slowly. "Lord I — ^he's about due 
for a nutty stunt" 

Whereupon Delaney sent boys and players 
scurrying about to find Gilbat, and Delaney went 
himself to ask the Providence manager to hold 
back the gong for a few minutes. 

Presently somebody brought Delaney a tele- 
phone message that Bed Gilbat was playing ball 
with some boys in a lot four blocks down the 
street When at length a couple of players 
marched up to the bench with Red in tow Delaney 
uttered an iimnense sigh of relief and then, after 
a close scrutiny of Red's face, he whispered, 
"Lock the gates!" 

Then the gong rang. The Grays trooped in. 
The Stars ran out, except Gilbat, who ambled like 
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a giraffe. The hum of conversation in the grand 
stand quickened for a moment with the scraping 
of chairs, and then grew qniet. The bleachers 
sent np the rollicking cry of expectancy. The 
nmpire threw out a white ball with his stentorian 
**Play!'' and Blake of the Grays strode to the 
plate. 

Hitting safely, he started the game with a rash. 
With Dorr np, the Star infield played for a bnnt 
Like clockwork Dorr dnmped the first ball as 
Blake got his flying start for second base. Morris- 
sey tore in for the ball, got it on the run and 
snapped it underhand to Healy, beating the 
runner by an inch. The fast Blake, with a long 
slide, made third base. The stands stamped. The 
bleachers howled. White, next man up, batted a 
high fly to left field. This was a sun field and 
the hardest to play in the league. Eed Gilbat was 
the only man who ever played it well. He judged 
the fly, waited under it, took a step back, then 
forward, and deliberately caught the ball in hirf 
gloved hand. A throw-in to catch the runner scor- 
ing from third base would have been futile, but 
it was not like Eed Gilbat to fail to try. He tossed 
the ball to O'Brien. And Blake scored amid 
applause. 

**What do you know about thatf ejaculated 
Delaney, wiping his moist face. "I never be- 
fore saw our nutty Bedhead pull off a play like 
that.** 
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Some of the players yelled at Bed, **Tliis is a 
two-handed league, yon bat!'' 

The first five players on the list for the Grays 
were left-handed batters, and against a right- 
handed pitcher whose most effective ball for them 
was a high fast one over the outer comer they 
would naturally hit toward left field. It was no 
surprise to see Hanley bat a skyscraper out to left. 
Bed had to run to get under it. He braced him- 
self rather unusually for a fielder. He tried to 
catch the ball in his bare right hand and muffed it. 
Hanley got to second on the play while the audi- 
ence roared. When they got through there was 
some roaring among the Bochester players. Scott 
and Captain Healy roared at Bed, and Bed roared 
back at them. 

**It's all off. Bed never did that before,*' cried 
Delaney in despair. **He's gone clean bughouse 
now." 

Babcock was the next man up and he likewise 
hit to left. It was a low, twisting ball — ^half fly, 
half liner — ^and a difficult one to field. Gilbat ran 
with great bounds, and though he might have got 
two hands on the ball he did not try, but this time 
caught it in his right, retiring the side. 

Tlie Stars trotted in, Scott and Healy and Kane, 
all veterans, looking like thunderclouds. Bed 
ambled in the last and he seemed very nonchalant. 

**By Gosh, I'd 'a' ketched that one I muffed 
if I'd had time to change hands," he said with a 
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grin, and he exposed a handful of peanuts. He 
had refused to drop the peanuts to make the 
catch with two hands. That explained the mys- 
tery. It was funny, yet nobody laughed. There 
was that ran chalked np against the Stars, and 
this game had to be won. 

^*Red, I — ^I want to take the team home in the 
lead, ' ' said Delaney, and it was plain that he sup- 
pressed strong feeling. **Toii didn't play the 
game, yon know.'* 

Bed appeared mightily ashamed. 

**Del, ni git that run back," he said. 

Then he strode to the plate, swinging his wagon- 
tongue bat. For all his awkward position in the 
box he looked what he was — a formidable hitter. 
He seemed to tower over the pitcher — ^Red was 
six feet one — ^and he scowled and shook his bat* 
at Wehying and called, "Put one over— yon 
Wienerwurst!" Wehying was anything but red- 
headed, and he wasted so many balls on Red that 
it looked as if he might pass him. He would have 
passed him, too, if Red had not stepped over on 
the fourth ball and swung on it. White at second 
base leaped high for the stinging hit, and failed 
to reach it. The ball struck and bounded for the 
fence. When Babcock fielded it in. Red was stand- 
ing on third base, and the bleachers groaned. 

Whereupon Chesty Reddy Clammer proceeded 
to draw attention to himself, and incidentally de- 
lay the game, by assorting the bats as if the audi- 
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once and the game might gladly wait years to see 
him make a choice. 

**Git in the game!** yelled Delaney. 

"Aw, take my bat, Duke of the Abmbsky I*^ sar- 
castically said Dump Kane. When the grouchy^ 
Kane offered to lend his bat matters were critical 
in the Star camp. 

Other retorts followed, which Reddy Clammer 
deigned not to notice. At last he got a bat that 
snited him — and then, importantly, dramatically, 
with his cap jauntily riding his red locks, he 
marched to the plate. 

Some wag in the bleachers yelled into the 
silence, "Oh, Maggie, yonr lover has come!*' 

Not improbably Clammer was thinking first of 
his presence before the multitude, secondly of his 
batting average and thirdly of the run to be 
scored. In this instance he waited and feinted at 
balls and fouled strikes at length to work his base. 
When he got to first base suddenly he bolted for 
second, and in the surprise of the unlooked-for 
play he made it by a spread-eagle slide. It was a 
circus steal. 

Delaney snorted. Then the look of profound 
disgust vanished in a flash of light. His huge face 
beamed. 

Beddie Bay was striding to the plate. 

There was something about Beddie Bay that 
pleased all the senses. His lithe form seemed in- 
stinct with life; any sudden movement was sug- 
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gestive of stored lightning. His position at the 
plate was on the left side, and he stood perfectly 
motionless, with just a hint of tense waiting alert- 
ness. Dorr, Bla^e and Babcock, the outfielders 
for the Grays, trotted round to the right of their 
usual position. Delaney smiled derisively, as if 
he knew how futile it was to tell what field Beddie 
Bay might hit into. Wehying, the old fox, warily 
eyed the youngster, and tiirew him a high curve, 
close in. It grazed Eeddie's shirt, but he never 
moved a hair. Then Wehying, after the manner 
of many veteran pitchers when trying out a new 
and menacing batter, drove a straight fast ball at 
Eeddie's head. Beddie ducked, neither too slow 
nor too quick, just right to show what an eye he 
had, how hard it was to pitch to. The next was 
a strike. And on the next he appeared to step 
and swing in one action. There was a ringing 
rap, and the ball shot toward right, curving down, 
a vicious, headed hit. Mallory, at first base, 
snatched at it and found only the air. Babcodc 
had only time to take a few sharp steps, and then 
he plunged down, blocked the hit and fought the 
twisting ball. Beddie turned first base, flitted on 
toward second, went headlong in the dust, and 
shot to the base before White got the throw-in 
from Babcock. Then, as White wheeled and lined 
the ball home to catch the scoring Clammer, 
Beddie Bay leaped up, got his sprinter's start 
and, like a rocket, was off for third. This time 
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he dove behind the base, sliding in a half circle^ 
and as Hanley caught Strickland's i>erfect throw 
and whirled with the ball, Beddie's hand slid to 
the bag. 

Beddie got to his feet amid a rather breathless 
silence. Even the coachers were qniet. There 
was a moment of relaxation, then Wehying re- 
ceived the baU from Hanley and faced the 
batter. 

This was Dnmp Kane. There was a sign of 
fiome kind, almost imperceptible, between Kane 
and Beddie. As Wehying half tamed in his swing 
to pitch, Beddie Bay bounded homeward. It was 
not so much the boldness of his action as the 
amazing swiftness of it that held the audience 
spellboxmd. Like a thunderbolt Beddie came 
down the line, almost beating Wehying 's pitch to 
the plate. But Kane's bat intercepted the ball, 
laying it down, and Beddie scored without sliding. 
Dorr, by sharp work, just managed to throw E[ane 
out 

Three runs so quick it was hard to tell how they 
had come. Not in the major league could there 
have been faster work. And the ball had been 
fielded perfectly and thrown perfectly. 

** There you are," said Delaney, hoarsely. 
"Can you beat itt If you've been wonderin' how 
the cripped Stars won so many games just put 
what you've seen in your pipe and smoke it Bed 
Gilbat gets on — ^Beddy Clammer gets on — ^and 
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then Beddie Bay drives them home or chases them 
home/* 

The game went on, and though it did not exactly 
drag it slowed down considerably. Morrissey and 
Healy were retired on infield plays. And the sides 
changed. For the Grays, 'Brien made a scratdJ 
hit, went to second on Strickland's sacrifice, stole 
third and scored on Mallory's infield ont. Weh- 
ying missed three strikes. In the Stars ' turn the 

three end players on the batting list were easily 
disposed of. In the third inning the clever Blake, 

aided by a base on balls and a hit following, tied 
the score, and once more struck fire and brimstone 
from the impatient bleachers. Providence was a 
town that had to have its team win. 

**Git at 'em, Beds!'' said Delaney gruffly. 

** Batter up!'' called Umpire Fuller, sharply. 

** Where's Bedt Where's the bugt Where's 
the nut! Delaney, did you lock the gates t Look 
under the bench !" These and other remarks, not 
exactly elegant, attested to the mental processes 
of some of the Stars. Bed Gilbat did not appeal; 
to be forthcoming. There was an anxious delay. 
Capt. Healy searched for the missing player. De- 
laney did not say any more. 

Suddenly a door under the grand stand opened 
and Bed Gilbat appeared. He hurried for his bat 
and then up to the plate. And he never offered 
to hit one of the balls Wehying shot over. Whed 
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I 

Fuller had called the third strike Bed hurried 
back to the door and disappeared. 

^^Somethin' doin'/' whispered Delaney. 

Lord Chesterfield Clammer paraded to the 
batter's box and, after gradually surveying the 
field, as if picking out the exact place he meant to 
drive the ball, he stepped to the plate. Then a 
roar from the bleachers surprised him. 

**Well, ni be dog-goned!'* exclaimed Delaney. 
"Bed stole that sure as shootin^'' 

Bed Gilbat was pushing a brand-new baby car- 
riage toward the batter's box. There was a titter- 
ing in the grand stand; another roar from the 
bleachers. Clammer 's face turned as red as his 
hair. Gilbat shoved the baby carriage upon the 
plate, spread wide his long arms, made a short 
presentation speech and an elaborate bow, then 
backed away. 

All eyes were centered on Clammer. If he had 
taken it right the incident might have passed with- 
out undue hilarity. But Clammer became abso- 
lutely wild with rage. It was well known that 
he was unmarried. Equally well was it seen that 
Gilbat had executed one of his famous tricks. 
Ball players were inclined to be dignified about 
the presentation of gifts upon the field, and 
Clammer, the dude, the swell, the lady's man, the 
favorite of the baseball gods — ^in his own estima- 
tion — so far lost control of himself that he threw 
his bat at his retreating tormentor. Bed jumped 
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high and the bat skipped along the ground toward 
the bench. The players sidestepped and leaped 
and, of conrse, the bat cracked one of Delaney's 
big shins. His eyes popped with pain, bnt he 
conld not stop laughing. One by one the players 
lay down and rolled over and yelled. The su- 
perior Clammer was not overliked by his co- 
players. 

From the grand stand floated the laughter of 
ladies and gentlemen. And from the bleachers — 
that throne of the biting, ironic, scornful fans — 
pealed up a howl of delight. It lasted for a fuU 
minute. Then, as quiet ensued, some boy blew a 
blast of one of those infernal little instruments of 
pipe and rubber balloon, and over the field wailed 
out a shrill, high-keyed cry, an excellent imitation 
of a baby. Whereux)on the whole audience roared, 
and in discomfiture Eeddy Clammer went in 
search of his bat. 

To make his chagrin all the worse he inglori- 
ously struck out. And then he strode away under 
the lea of the grand-stand wall toward right field. 

Beddie Bay went to bat and, with the infield 
playing deep and the outfield swung still farther 
round to the right, he bunted a little teasing ball 
down the third-base line. Like a flash of light 
he had crossed first base before Hanley got his 
hands on the ball. Then Kane hit into second 
base, forcing Beddie out. 

Again the game assumed less spectacular and 
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more ordinary play. Both Scott and Wehying 
held the batters safely and allowed no runs. But 
in the fifth inning, with the Stars at bat and two 
out, Bed Gilbat again electrified the field. He 
sprang up from somewhere and walked to the 
plate, his long shape enfolded in a full-length linen 
duster. The color and style of this garment 
might not have been especially strikingy but upon 
Bed it had a weird and wonderful effect. Evi- 
dently Bed intended to bat while arrayed in his 
long coat, for he stepped into the box and faced 
the pitcher. Capt. Healy yelled for him to take 
the duster off. Likewise did the Grays yell. 

The bleachers shrieked their disapproval. To 
say the least, Bed Gilbat 's crazy assurance was 
dampening to the ardor of the most blindly con- 
fident fans. At length Umpire Fuller waved his 
hand, enjoining silence and calling time. 

**Take it off or I'll fine you." 

From his lofty height GUbat gazed down upon 
the little imipire, and it was plain what he thought* 

"What do I care for money!" replied Bedt 

"That costs you twenty-five," said Fuller. 

"Cigarette change!" yelled Bed. 

"Costs you fifty." 

"Bah! Go to an eye doctor," roared Bed. 

"Seventy-five," added Fuller, imperturbably. 

"Make it a hundred!" 

"It's two hundred." 

"JJo6.6-6cr/" bawled Bed. 
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Fuller showed willingness to overlook Red's 
back talk as well as costume, and he called, 
**PlayI'' 

There was a mounting sensation of prophetic 
certainty. Old fox "Wehying appeared nervous. 
He wasted two balls on Bed ; then he put one over 
the plate, and then he wasted another. Three 
balls and one strike I That was a bad place for a 
pitcher, and with Bed Gilbat up it was worse. 
Wehying swung longer and harder to get all his 
left behind the throw and let drive. Bed lunged 
and cracked the ball. It went up and up and kept 
going up and farther out, and as the murmuring 
audience was slowly transfixed into late realiza- 
tion the ball soared to its height and dropped 
beyond the left-field fence. A home run I 

Bed Gilbat gathered up the tails of his duster, 
after the manner of a neat woman crossing a 
muddy street, and ambled down to first base and 
on to second, making prodigious jumps upon the 
bags, and round third, to come down the home* 
stretch wagging his red head. Then he stood on 
the plate, and, as if to exact revenge from the 
audience for the fun they made of him, he threw 
back his shoulders and bellowed: ^^Haw! Haw! 
Hawl'' 

Not a handclap greeted him, but some mindless, 
exceedingly adventurous fan yelled: '^Bedhead I 
Bedhead! Bedhead!" 

That was the one thing calculated to rouse Bed 
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Oilbat. He seemed to flare, to bristle, and he 
paced for the bleachers. 
Delaney looked as if he might have a stroke. 

"Grab him! Soak him with a batl Somebody 
grab him!^' 

But none of the Stars was risking so much, and 
Oilbaty to the howling derision of the gleeful fans, 
reached the bleachers. He stretched his long 
arms np to the fence and prepared to vault over. 
"Where's the guy who called me redhead?'^ he 
yelled. 

That was heaping fuel on the fire. From all 
over the bleachers, from everywhere, came the ob- 
noxious word. Eed heaved himself over the 
fence and piled into the fans. Then followed the 
roar of many voices, the tramping of many feet, 
the pressing forward of line after line of shirt- 
sleeved men and boys. That bleacher stand sud- 
denly assumed the maelstrom appearance of a 
surging mob round an agitated center. In a mo- 
ment all the players rushed down the field, and 
confusion reigned. 

''Oh! Oh! Ohl^' moaned Delaney. 

However, the game had to go on. Delaney, no 
doubt, felt all was over. Nevertheless there were 
games occasionally that seemed an unending 
series of unprecedented events. This one had be- 
gun admirably to break a record. And the Provi- 
dence fans, like all other fans, had cultivated an 
appetite as the game proceeded. They were wild 
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io put the other redheads out of the field or at 
least ont for the inning, wild to tie the score, wild 
to win and wilder than all for more excitement. 
Clammer hit safely. But when Beddie Bay lined 
to the second baseman, Clammer, having taken a 
lead, was doubled np in the play. 

Of course, the sixth inning opened with the 
Stars playing only eight men. There was another 
delay. Probably everybody except Delaney and 
perhaps Healy had forgotten the Stars were short 
a man. Fuller called time. The impatient bleach- 
ers barked for action. 

Capt. White came over to Delaney and courte- 
ously offered to lend a player for ihe renwining 
innings. Then a pompous individual came out of 
the door leading from the press boxes— -he was 
a director Delaney disliked. 

"Guess you'd better let Fuller caU the game/' 
he said brusquely. 

**If you want to — ^as the score stands now in 
our favor," replied Delaney. 

**Not on your life I ItTl be ours or else weTl 
play it out and beat you to death." 

He departed in high dudgeon. 

"TeU Beddie to swing over a little toward 
left," was Delaney 's order to Healy. Firo 
gleamed in the manager's eye. 

Fuller called play then, with Beddy Clammer 
and Beddie Bay comi)osing the Star outfield. And 
the Grays evidently prepared to do great execcv* 
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tion fhrongh the wide lanes thus opened up. At 
that stage it would not have been like matured 
ball players to try to crop hits down into the 
infield. 

White sent a long fly back of Clammer. Beddy 
had no time to loaf on this hit. It was all he conld 
do to reach it and he made a splendid catch, for 
which the crowd ronndly applauded him. That 
applause was wine to Beddy Clammer. He began 
to prance on his toes and sing out to Scott : '^Make 
'em hit to me, old man! Make 'em hit to met" 
Whether Scott desired that or not was scarcely 
possible to say; at any rate, Hanley pounded a 
hit through the infield. And Clammer, prancing 
high in the air like a check-reined horse, ran to 
intercept the ball. He could have received it in 
his hands, but that would never have served 
Beddy Clammer. He timed the hit to a nicety, 
went down with his old grand-stand play and 
blocked the ball with his anatomy. Delaney 
swore. And the bleachers, now warm toward the 
gallant outfielder, lustily cheered him. Babcock 
hit down the right-field foul line, giving Clammer 
a long run. Hanley was scoring and Babcock was 
sprinting for third base when Beddy got the balL 
He had a fine arm and he made a hard and accu- 
rate throw, catching his man in a close play. 

Perhaps even Delaney could not have found any 
fault with that play. But the aftermath spoiled 
the thing. Clammer now rode the air; he soared; 
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he was in the clouds ; it was his inning and he had 
utterly forgotten his team mates, except inasmuch 
as they were performing mere little auton:iatio 
movements to direct the great machinery in his 
direction for his sole achievement and glory. 

There is fate in baseball as well as in other 
walks of life. 'Brien was a strapping fellow and 
he lifted another ball into Clammer's wide terri- 
tory. The hit was of the l^igh and far-away 
variety. Clammer started to run with it, not like 
a grim outfielder, but like one thinking of him- 
self, his style, his opportunity, his inevitable suc- 
cess. Certain it was that in thinking of himself 
the outfielder forgot his surroundings. He ran 
across the foul line, head up, hair flying, unheed- 
ing the warning cry from Healy. And, reaching 
up to make his crowning circus play, he smashed 
face forward into the bleachers fence. Then, 
limp as a rag, he dropped. The audience sent 
forth a long groan of sympathy. 

^^That wasn't one of his stage falls," said De- 
laney. **I'll bet he's dead. . . . Poor Beddyl 
And I want him to bust his face!'' 

Clammer was carried off the field into the dress- 
ing room and a physician was sxmunoned out of 
the audience. 

*'Cap., what'd it — do to himf asked Delaney. 

"Aw, spoiled his pretty mug, that's all," re- 
plied Healy, scornfully. "Mebee hell listen to 
me now." 
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Delaney's change was characteristic of the man. 
"Well, if it didn't kill him I'm blamed glad he got 
it. . . • Cap, we can trim 'em yet. Reddie Ray 11 
play the whole outfield. Give Reddie a chance to 
nm f Tell the boy to cnt loose. And all of yon git 
in the game. Win or lose, I won't forget it. I've 
a hnnch. Once in a while I can tell what's comin' 
off. Some queer game this I And we're goin' to 
win. Gilbat lost the game; Clammer throwed it 
away again, and now Reddie Ray's due to win 
it. . . . I'm all in, but I wouldn't miss the finish 
to save my life." 

Delaney's deep presaging sense of baseball 
events was never put to a greater test. And the 
seven Stars, with the score tied, exhibited the 
temper and timber of a championship team in the 
last ditch. It was so splendid that almost in- 
stantly it caught the antagonistic bleachers. 

Wherever the tired Scott found renewed 
strength and speed was a mystery. But he struck 
out the hard-hitting Providence catcher and that 
made the third out. The Stars could not score in 
their half of the inning. Likewise the seventh 
inning jmssed without a run for either side ; only 
the infield work of the Stars was something 
superb. When the eighth inning ended, without a 
tally for either team, the excitement grew tense. 
There was Reddy Ray pla3ring outfield alone, and 
the Grays with all their desperate endeavors had 
not lifted the ball out of the infield. 
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But in the ninth, Blake, the first man up, lined 
low toward right center. The hit was safe and 
looked good for three hases. No one looking, how- 
ever, had calculated on Beddie's Bay's fleetness. 
He covered ground and dove for tiiie bounding 
ball and knocked it down. Blake did not get be- 
yond first base. The crowd cheered the play 
equally With the prospect of a run. Dorr bunted 
and beat the throw. White hit one of the high 
fast balls Scott was serving and sent it close to 
the left-field foul line. The running Beddie Bay 
made on that play held White at second base. But 
two runs had scored with no one out. 

Hanley, the fourth left-handed hitter, came up 
and Scott pitched to him as he had to the others 
— high fast balls over the inside comer of the 
plate. Beddy Bay's position was some fifty yards 
behind deep short, and a little toward center field. 
He stood sideways, facing two-thirds of that 
vacant outfield. In spite of Scott's skill, Hanley 
swung the ball far round into right field, but he 
hit it high, and almost before he actually hit it the 
great sprinter was speeding across the green. 

The suspence grew almost unbearable as the 
ball soared in its parabolic flight and the red- 
haired runner streaked dark across the green. 
The ball seemed never to be coming down. And 
when it began to descend and reached a point per- 
haps fifty feet above the ground there appeared 
more distance between where it would alight and 
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where Beddie was than anything human conld 
cover. It dropped and dropped, and then dropped 
into Beddie Ray's outstretched hands. He had 
made the catch look easy. Bnt the fact that White 
scored from second hase on the play showed what 
the catch really was. 

There was no movement or restlessness of the 
audience such as usually indicated the beginning 
of the exodus. Scott struck Babcock out. The 
game still had fire. The Grays never let up a 
moment on their coaching. And the hoarse voices 
of the Stars were grimmer than ever. Beddie 
Ray was the only one of the seven who kept silent 
And he crouched like a tiger. 

The teams changed sides with the Grays three 
runs in the lead. Morrissey, for the Stars, opened 
with a clean drive to right. Then Healy slashed a 
ground ball to Hanley and nearly knocked him 
down. When old Bums, by a hard rap to short, 
advanced the runners a base and made a desper- 
ate, though unsuccessful, effort to reach first the 
Providence crowd awoke to a strange and inspir- 
ing appreciation. They began that most rare 
f eatui:e in baseball audiences — a strong and tren- 
chant call for the visiting team to win. 

The play had gone fast and furious. Wehying, 
sweaty and disheveled, worked violently. All the 
Grays were on uneasy tiptoes. And the Stars 
were seven Indians on the warpath. Halloran 
fouled down the right-field line; then he fouled 
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over the left-field fence. Wehying tried to make 
him too anxionSy but it was in vain. Halloran was 
implacable. With two strikes and three balls he 
hit straight down to white, and was out. Th6 
ball had been so sharp that neither runner on base 
had a chance to advance. 

Two men out, two on base. Stars wanting three 
runs to tie, Scott, a weak batter, at the plate t 
The situation was disheartening. Yet there sat 
Delaney, shot through and through with some 
vital compelling force. He saw only victory. And 
when the very first ball pitched to Scott hit him 
on the leg, giving him his base, Delaney got to his 
feet, unsteady and hoarse. 

Bases full, Beddie Bay up, three runs to tie I 

Delaney looked at Beddie. And Beddie looked 
at Delaney. The manager's face was pale, intent, 
with a little smile. The player had eyes of fire, 
a lean, bulging jaw and the hands he reached for 
his bat clutched like talons. 

** Beddie, I knew it was waitin' for you,*' said 
Delaney, his voice ringing. ** Break up the 
game I'' 

After all this was only a baseball game, and per- 
haps from the fans* viewpoint a poor game at 
that. But the moment when that lithe, redhaired 
athlete toed the plate was a beautiful one. The 
long crash from the bleachers, the steady cheer 
from the grand stand, proved that it was not so 
much the game that mattered. 
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Wehying had shot his bolt ; he was tired Yet 
he made ready for a final effort. It seemed that 
passing Beddie Bay on balls wonld have been a 
wise play at that juncture. But no pitcher, prob- 
ably, would have done it with the bases crowded 
and chances, of course, against the batter. 

Clean and swift, Beddie leaped at the first 
pitched ball. Ping I For a second no one saw the 
hit. Then it gleamed, a terrific drive, low along 
the ground, like a bounding bullet, straight at Bab- 
cock in right field. It struck his hands and 
glanced viciously away to roll toward the fence. 

Thunder broke loose from the stands. Beddie 
Ray was turning first base. Beyond first base he 
got into his wonderful stride. Some runners run 
with a consistent speed, the best they can make 
for a given distance. But this trained sprinter 
gathered speed as he ran. He was no short-step- 
ping runner. His strides were long. They gave 
an impression of strength combined with fleet- 
ness. He had the speed of a race horse, but the 
trimness, the raciness, the delicate legs were not 
characteristic of him. Like the wind he turned 
second, so powerful that his turn was short. All 
at once there came a difference in his running. It 
was no longer beautiful. The grace was gone. It 
was now fierce, violent. His momentum was run- 
ning him off his legs. He whirled around third 
base and came hurtling down the homestretch. 
His face was convulsed, his eyes were wild. His 
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arms and legs worked in a marvelons nmscnltf 
velocity. He seemed a demon— a flying streak. 
He overtook and ran down the laboring Scott, who 
had almost reached the plate. 

The park seemed fall of shrill, piercing strife. 
It swelled, reached a highest pitch, sustained that 
for a long moment, and then declined. 

"My Gawd I" exclaimed Delaney, as he fell 
back. ''Wasn't that a finish t Didn't I tell you 
to watch them redheads!" 



THE EXJBE 

It was the most critical time I had yet ex- 
perienced in my career as a baseball manager. 
And there was more than the nsnal reason why 
I mnst pnll the team ont. A chance for a busi- 
ness deal depended npon the good-will of the 
stockholders of the Worcester club. On the ont- 
G^rts of the town was a little cottage that I 
wanted to buy, and this depended npon the busi- 
ness deaL My whole future happiness depended 
upon the little girl I hoped to install in that cot- 
tage. 

Coming to the Worcester Eastern League team, 
I had found a strong aggregation and an en- 
thusiastic following. I really had a team with 
pennant possibilities. Providence was a strong 
rivaly but I beat them three straight in the open- 
ing series, set a fast pace, and likewise set Wor- 
cester baseball mad. The Eastern League clubs 
were pretty evenly matched; still I continued to 
hold the lead until misfortune overtook me^ 

25 
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Gregg smashed an timpire and had to be laid 
off. Mnllaney got spiked while sliding and was 
ont of the game. Ashwell sprained his ankle and 
Hirsch broke a finger. Badbonme, my great 
pitcher, hnrt his arm on a cold day and he could 
not get np his old speed. Stringer, who had 
batted three hundred and seventy-one and led the 
league the year before, struck a bad spell and 
could not hit a barn door handed up to hiuL 

Then came the slump. The team suddenly let 
down ; went to pieces ; played ball that would have 
disgraced an amateur nine. It was a trying time. 
Here was a great team, strong everywhere. A 
little hard luck had dug up a slump— and now! 
Day by day the team dropped in the race. When 
we reached the second division the newspapers 
flayed us. Worcester would never stand for a 
second division team. Baseball admirers, report- 
ers, fans — especially the fans — are fickle. The 
admirers quit, the reporters grilled us, and the 
fans, though they stuck to the games with that 
barnacle-like tenacity peculiar to them, made life 
miserable for all of us. I saw the pennant slowly 
fading, and the successful season, and the busi- 
ness deal, and the cottage, and Milly 

But when I thought of Eer I just could not see 
failure. Something must be done, but what! I 
was at the end of my wits. When Jersey City 
beat us that Saturday, eleven to two, shoving us 
down to fifth place with only a few percentage 
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points above the Fall River team, I grew des- 
perate, and locking my players in the dressing 
room I went after them. They had lain down on 
me and needed a jar. I told them so straight and 
flat, and being bitter, I did not pick and choose 
my words. 

**And fellows," I concluded, "youVe got to 
brace. A little more of this and we can't pull out. 
I tell yon you're a championship team. We had 
that pennant cinched. A few cuts and sprains 
and hard luck — and you all quit I You lay down I 
IVe been patient. IVe plugged for you. Never 
a man have I fined or thrown down. But now I'm 
at the end of my string. I'm out to fine you 
now, and I'll release the first man who shows 
the least yellow. I play no more substitutes. 
Crippled or not, you guys have got to get in the 
game." 

I waited to catch my breath and expected some 
such outburst as managers usually get from criti- 
cized players. But not a word ! Then I addressed 
some of them personally. 

'* Gregg, your lay-off ends today. You play 
Monday. MuUaney, you've drawn your salary 
for two weeks with that spiked foot. If you can't 
run on it — ^well, all right, but I put it up to your 
good faith. I've played the game and I know 
it's hard to run on a sore foot. But you can do it. 
Ashwell, your ankle is lame, I know — ^now, can 
you runt" 
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Sure I can. I'm not a quitter. I'm ready to 
go in,*' replied Ashwell. 

"Eaddy, how about yonf I said, turning to 
my star twirler. 

''Connelly^ IVe seen as fast a team in as bad a 
rut and yet pull out,'' returned Badboume. 
^*We're about due for the brace. When it comes 
— ^look out! As for me, well, my arm isn't right, 
but it's acting these warm days in a way that tells 
me it will be soon. It's been worked too hard. 
Can'tiyou get another pitcher? I'm xiot knocking 
Heme or Cairns. They're good for their turn, 
but we need a new jnan to help out. And he must 
be a crackerjack if we're to get back to the lead." 

"Where on earth can I find such a pitcher?" I 
sKouted, almost distracted. 

"Well, that's up to you," replied Badboume. 

Up to me it certainly was, and I cudgeled my 
brains for inspiration. After I had given up in 
hopelessness it came in the shape of a notice I 
read in one of the papers. It was a brief men- 
tion of an amateur Worcester ball team being shut 
out in a game with a Bickettsville nine. Bicketts- 
ville played Sunday ball, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to look them over. 

It took some train riding and then a journey 
by coach to get to Bickettsville. I mingled with 
the crowd of talking rustics. There was only one 
little "bleachers" and this was loaded to the 
danger point with the feminine adherents of the 
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teams. Most of the crowd centered alongside and 
back of the catcher's box. I edged in and got a 
position jnst behind the stone that served as home 
plate. 

Hunting np a player in this way was no new 
thing to me. I was too wise to make myself 
known before I had sized up the merits of my 
man. So, before the players came npon the field 
I amnsed myself watching the rustic fans and lis- 
tening to them. Then a roar announced the ap- 
pearance of the Bickettsville team and their 
opponents, who wore the name of Spatsburg on 
their Canton flannel shirts. The uniforms of these 
country amateurs would have put a Philadelphia 
Mummer's parade to the blush, at least for bright 
colors. But after one amused glance I got down 
to the stem business of the day, and that was to 
discover a pitcher, and failing that, baseball talent 
of any kind. 

Never shall I forget my first glimpse of the 
Bickettsville twirler. He was far over six feet 
tall and as lean as a fence raiL He had a great 
shock of light hair, a sunburned, sharp-featured 
face, wide, sloping shoulders, and arms enor- 
mously long. He was about as graceful and had 
about as much of a baseball walk as a crippled cow. 

''He's a rube I" I ejaculated, in disgust and 
disappointment. 

But when I had seen him throw one ball to his 
catcher I grew as keen as a fox on a scent. What 
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speed he had! I got round closer to him and 
watched hini with sharp, eager eyes. He was a 
giant. To be sure, he was lean, rawboned as a 
horse, but powerful. What won me at once was 
his natural, easy swing. He got the ball away 
with scarcely any effort. I wondered what he 
could do when he brought the motion of his body 
into play. 

*^Bub, what might be the pitcher's name?'* I 
asked of a boy. 

**Huh, mister, his name might be Dennis, but 
it ain't. Huh I'' replied this country youngster. 
Evidently my question had thrown some impli- 
cation upon this particular player. 

**I reckon you be a stranger in these parts,'' 
paid a pleasant old fellow. *'His name's Hurtle 
— ^Whitaker Hurtle. Whit fer short. He hain't 
lost a gol-damed game this summer. No sir-eel 
Never pitched any before, nuther." 

Hurtle f What a remarkably fitting name I 

Bickettsville chose the field and the game began. 
Hurtle swung with his easy motion. The ball shot 
across like a white bullet. It was a strike, and so 
was the next, and the one succeeding. He could 
not throw anything but strikes, and it seemed the 
Spatsburg players could not make even a f ouL 

Outside of Hurtle 's work the game meant little 
to me. And I was so fascinated by what I saw in 
him that I could hardly contain myself. After 
the first few innings I no longer tried to. I yelled 
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with the Bickettsville rooters. The man was a 
wonder. A blind baseball manager could have 
seen that. He had a straight ball, shonlder high, 
level as a stretched string, and fast. He had a 
jnmp ball, which he evidently worked by putting 
on a little more steam, and it was the speediest 
thing I ever saw in the way of a shoot. He had a 
wide-sweeping outcurve, wide as the blade of a 
mowing scythe. And he had a drop— an un- 
hittable drop. He did not use it often, for it made 
his catcher dig too hard into the dirt. But when- 
ever he did I glowed all over. Once or twice he 
used an underhand motion and sent in a ball that 
fairly swooped up. It could not have been hit 
with a board. And best of all, dearest to the man- 
ager's heart, he had control. Every ball he threw 
went over the plate. He could not miss it. To 
him that plate was as big as a house. 

What a find I Already I had visions of the long- 
looked-f or brace of my team, and of the pennant, 
and the little cottage, and the happy light of a 
pair of blue eyes. What he meant to me, that 
country pitcher Hurtle I He shut out the Spats- 
burg team without a run or a hit or even a scratch. 
Then I went after him. I collared him and his 
manager, and there, surrounded by the gaping 
players, I bought him and signed him before any 
of them knew exactly what I was about. I did 
not haggle. I asked the manager what he wanted 
and produced the cash; I asked Hurtle what he 
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wanted, doubled his ridiculously modest demand, 
paid him in advance, and got his name to the con- 
tract. Then I breathed a long, deep breath; the 
first one for weeks. Something told me that with 
Hurtle 's signature in my pocket I had the Eastern 
League pennant. Then I invited all concerned 
down to the Bickettsville hoteL 

We made connections at the railroad jxmction 
and reached Worcester at midnight in time for a 
good sleep. I took the silent and backward 
pitcher to my hotel. In the morning we had 
breakfast together. I showed him about Wor- 
cester and then carried him off to the ball grounds. 

I had ordered morning practice, and as morn- 
ing practice is not conducive to the cheerfulness 
of ball players, I wanted to reach the dressing 
room a little late, When we arrived, all the play- 
ers had dressed and were out on the field. I had 
some difficulty in fitting Hurtle with a uniform, 
and when I did get him dressed he resembled a 
two-legged giraffe decked out in white shirt, gray 
trousers and maroon stockings. 

Spears, my veteran first baseman and cAptain 
of the team, was the first to see us. 

**Sufferin' umpires I'* yelled Spears. "Here, 
you Micks I Look at this Con's got with himl'^ 

What a yell burst from that sore and dis- 
gruntled bunch of ball tossers I My players were 
a grouchy set in practice anyway, and today they 
were in their meanest mood. 
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"Hey, beanpole!*' 

"Getontothestnts!'' 

"Con, where did you find thatf 

I cut short their chaflSng with a sharp order for 
batting practice. 

"Begular line-up, now no monkey biz,'* I went 
on. "Take two cracks and a bunt. Here, Hur- 
tle,'* I said, drawing him toward the pitcher's 
box, * * don 't pay any attention to their talk. That 's 
only the fun of ball players. Go in now and prac- 
tice a little. Lam a few over." 

Hurtle's big freckled hands closed nervously 
over the balL I thought it best not to say more 
to him, for he had a rather wild look. I remem- 
bered my own stage fright upon my first appear- 
ance in fast company. Besides I knew what my 
amiable players would say to him. I had a secret 
hope and belief that presently they would yell 
ui>on the other side of the fence. 

McCall, my speedy little left fielder, led 
off at bat He was full of ginger, chipper as 
a squirrel, sarcastic as only a tried ball player 
can be. 

"Put 'em over. Slats, put 'em over," he called, 
viciously swinging his ash. 

Hurtle stood stiff and awkward in the box and 
seemed to be rolling something in his mouth. 
Then he moved his arm. We all saw the ball 
dart down straight — ^that is, all of us except 
McCall, because if he had seen it he might have 
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jumped out of the way. Crack! The ball hit him 
on the shin. 

McCall shrieked. We all groaned. That crack 
hurt all of us. Any baseball player knows how it 
hurts to be hit on the shinbone. McCall waved 
his bat madly. 

"Rube! Rube! Rube I '* he yelled. 

Then and there Hurtle got the name that was 
to cling to him all his baseball days. 

McCall went back to the plate, red in the face, 
mad as a hornet, and he sidestepped every time 
Rube pitched a ball. He never even ticked one 
and retired in disgust, limping and swearing. 
Ashwell was next. He did not show much alac- 
rity. On Rube ^s first pitch down went Ashwell flat 
in the dust. The ball whipped the hair of his 
head. Rube was wild and I began to get worried. 
Ashwell hit a couple of measly punks, but when 
he assayed a bunt the gang yelled derisively at 
him. 

** What's he gotf*^ The old familiar cry of 
batters when facing a uew pitcher! 

Stringer went up, bold and formidable. That 
was what made him the great hitter he was. He 
loved to bat; he would have faced anybody; he 
would have faced even a cannon. New curves 
were a fascination to hiuL And speed for him, 
in his own words, was "apple pie.'^ In this in- 
stance, surprise was in store for Stringer. Rube 
shot up the straight one, then the wide curve, then 
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the drop. Stringer missed them all, struck out, 
fell down ignominionsly. It was the first time 
he had fanned that season and he looked dazed. 
We had to haul him away. 

I called off the practice, somewhat worried 
about Rube's showing, and undecided whether or 
not to try him in the game that day. So I went 
to Radboume, who had quietly watched Rube 
while on the field. Raddy was an old pitcher and 
had seen the rise of a hundred stars. I told him 
about the game at Rickettsville and what I thought 
of Rube, and frankly asked his opinion. 

**Con, youVe made the find of yonr life,*' said 
Raddy, quietly and deliberately. 

This from Radboume was not only comforting ; 
it was relief, hope, assurance. I avoided Spears, 
for it would hardly be possible for him to regard 
the Rube favorably, and I kept under cover until 
time to show np at the grounds. 

Buffalo was on the ticket for that afternoon, 
and the Bisons were leading the race and playing 
in topnotch form, I went into the dressing room 
T/hile the players were changing suits, because 
there was a little unpleasantness that I wanted to 
spring on them before we got on the field. 

**Boys,'' I said, curtly, ** Hurtle works today. 
Cut loose, now, and back him up.'* 

I had to grab a bat and pound on the wall to 
stop the uproar. 

**Did you mutts hear what I said? Well, it goes. 
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Not a word, now. I'm handling this team. We're 
in bad, I know, but it's my judgment to pitch Hnr- 
tle, rube or no rube, and it's up to you to back 
us. That's the baseball of it." 

Grumbling and muttering, they passed out of 
the dressing room. I knew ball players. If Hur- 
tle should happen to show good form they would 
turn in a flash. Bube tagged reluctantly in their 
rear. He looked like a man in a trance. I wanted 
to speak encouragingly to him, but Baddy told me 
to keep quiet. 

It was inspiring to see my team practice that 
afternoon. There had come a subtle change. I 
foresaw one of those baseball climaxes that can 
be felt and seen, but not explained. Whether it 
was a hint of the hoped-for brace, or only another 
flash of form before the final let-down, I had no 
means to tell. But I was on edge. 

Carter, the umpire, called out the batteries, and 
I sent my team into the field. When that long, 
lanky, awkward rustic started for the pitcher's 
box, I thought the bleachers would make him drop 
in his tracks. The fans were sore on any one 
those days, and a new pitcher was boxmd to hear 
from them. 

'* Where! Oh, where! Oh, where!" 

** Connelly's found another dead one!'^ 

"Scarecrow!" 

"Look at his pants!" 

"Pad his legs!" 
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TUen the iiming began, and things happened. 
Bube had marvelous speed, but he could not find 
the plate. He threw the ball the second he got 
it; he hit men, walked men, and fell all over him- 
self trying to field bunts. The crowd stormed and 
railed and hissed. The Bisons pranced round the 
bases and yelled like Indians. Finally they retired 
with eight runs. 

Eight runs I Enough to win two games! I 
could not have told how it happened. I was sick 
and all but crushed. Still I had a blind, dogged 
faith in the big rustic. I believed he had not got 
started right. It was a trying situation. I called 
Spears and Baddy to my side and talked fast. 

'^ It's all off now. Let the dinged rube take his 
medicine," growled Spears. 

"Don't take him out,'' said Baddy. **He's not 
shown at all what's in him. The blamed hay- 
seed is up in the air. He's crazy. He doesn't 
know what he 's doing. I tell you, Con, he may be 
scared to death, but he's dead in earnest." 

Suddenly I recalled the advice of the pleasant 
old fellow at Bickettsville. 

"Spears, you're the captain," I said, sharply. 
**Go after the rube. Wake him up. Tell him he 
can't pitch. CaU him *PogieI' That's a name 
that stirs him up." 

"WeU, I'll be dinged! He looks it," repUed 
Spears. "Here, Bube, get off the bench. Come 
here." 
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Rube lurched toward ns. He seemed to be 
walking in his sleep. His breast was laboring and 
he was dripping with sweat. 

**Who ever told yon that yon conld pitch f 
asked Spears genially. He was master at baseball 
ridicnle. I had never yet seen the yonngster who 
conld stand his badinage. He said a few things, 
then wonnd np with: "Come now, yon cross be- 
tween a hayrack and a wagon tongne, get sore and 
do something. Pitch if yon can. Show nsl Do 
yon hear, yon tow-headed Pogiel'* 

Rnbe jumped as if he had been struck. His face 
flamed red and his little eyes turned black. He 
shoved his big fist under Capt. Spears ' nose. 

** Mister, I'll lick you fer thet — after the game I 
And m show you dog-goned well how I can 
pitch.'' 

**GoodI" exclaimed Raddy; and I echoed his 
word. Then I went to the bench and turned my 
attention to the game. Some one told me that 
McCall had made a couple of fouls, and after wait- 
ing for two strikes and three balls had struck 
out. Ashwell had beat out a bunt in his old swift 
style, and Stringer was walking up to the plate 
on the moment. It was interesting, even in a los- 
ing game, to see Stringer go to bat. We all 
watched him, as we had been watching him for 
weeks, expecting him to break his slump with one 
of the drives that had made him famous. Stringer 
stood to the left side of the plate, and I could 
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see the bulge of his closely locked jav. He swung 
on the first pitched ball. With the solid rap we 
all rose to watch that hit. The ball lined lirst, 
then soared and did not begin to drop till it was 
far beyond the right-field fence. For an instant 
we were all still, so were the bleachers. Stringer 
had broken his slump with the longest drive ever 
made on the grounds. The crowd cheered as he 
trotted around the bases behind Ashwell. Two 
runs. 

**Con, how'd you like that drive t^' he asked 
me, with a bright gleam in his eyes. 

* * 0-h- ! — ^a beaut ! ^ ' I replied, incoherently. The 
players on the bench were all as glad as I was. 
Henley flew out to left. Mullaney smashed a two- 
bagger to right. Then Gregg hit safely, but Mul- 
laney, in trying to score on the play, was out at 
the plate. 

"Four hits I I tell you fellows, something's 
coming off,'* said Baddy. **Now, if only 
Eube " 

What a difference there was in that long rustic I 
He stalked into the box, unmindful of the hooting 
crowd and grimly faced Schultz, the first batter 
up for the Bisons. This time Bube was deliber- 
ate. And where he had not swung before he now 
got his body and arm into full motion. The ball 
came in like a glint of light. Schultz looked sur- 
prised. The umpire called "Strike!'' 

* * Wow I ' ' yelled the Buffalo coacher. Bube sped 
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up the sidewheeler and Schtdtz reached wide to 
meet it aad failed The third was the lightning 
drop, straight over the plate. The batter poked 
weakly at it. Then Carl struck ont and Manning 
following, did likewise. Three of the best hitters 
in the Eastern retired on nine strikes I That was 
no flnke. I knew what it meant, and I sat there 
hngging myself with the hum of something joyons 
in my ears. 

Gregg had a glow on his sweaty face. "Oh, bnt 
say, boys, take a tip from me I The Rnbe 's a world 
beater t Baddy knew it; he sized np that swing, 
and now I know it. Get wise, yon its !" 

When old Spears pasted a single through short- 
stop, the Buffalo manager took Clary out of the 
box and put in Vane, their best pitcher. Bogart 
advanced the runner to second, but was thrown 
out on the play. Then Bube came up. He swung 
a huge bat and loomed over the Bison's twirler. 
Bube had the look of a hitter. He seemed to be 
holding himself back from walking right into the 
balL And he hit one high and far away. The 
fast Carl could not get nnder it, thongh he made 
a valiant effort. Spears scored and Bube's long 
strides carried him to third. The cold crowd in 
the stands came to life; even the sore bleachers 
opened np. McCall dumped a slow teaser down 
the line, a hit that wonld easily have scored Bube, 
bnt he ran a little way, then stopped, tried to get 
back, and was easily touched ont Ashwell's hard 
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chance gave the Bison's shortstop an error, and 
Stringer came np with two men on bases. Stringer 
hit a f onl over the right-field fence and the crowd 
howled. Then he hit a hard long drive straight 
into the centerfielder's hands. 

"Con, I don't know what to think, bnt ding me 
if we ain't hittin' the ball," said Spears. Then 
to his players: "A little more of that and we're 
back in onr old shape. All in a minute — ^at 'em 
now I Bube, yon dinged old Pogie, pitch 1" 

Bnbe toed the rubber, wrapped his long brown 
fingers round the ball, stepped out as he swung 
and — zing ! That inning he unloosed a few more 
kinks in his arm and he tried some new balls upon 
the Bisons. But whatever he used and wherever 
he put them the result was the same — ^they cut the 
plate and the Bisons were powerless. 

That inning marked the change in my team. 
Hiey had come back. The hoodoo had vanished. 
The championship Worcester team was itself 
again. 

The Bisons were fighting, too, but Bube ha3 
them helpless. When they did hit a ball one of 
my infielders snapped it up. No chances went to 
the outfield. I sat there listening to my men, and 
reveled in a moment that I had long prayed for. 

"Now you're pitching some, Bube. Another 
strike I Get him a board ! ' ' called AshwelL 

"Ding 'em, Bube, ding 'em I" came from Capt. 
Spears. 
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**Speed? Oh— no!*' yelled Bogart at ihira 
base. 

*'It's alloff, Rnbel It's all off— all off!" 

So, with the wonderful pitching of an angry 
rube, the Worcester team came into its own 
again. I sat through it all without another word ; 
without giving a signal. In a way I realized the 
awakening of the bleachers, and heard the pound 
of feet and the crash, but it was the spirit of my 
team that thrilled me. Next to that the work of 
my new find absorbed me. I gloated over his easy, 
deceiving swing. I rose out of my seat when he 
threw that straight fast ball, swift as a bullet, 
true as a plumb line. And when those hard-hit- 
ting, sure bunting Bisons chopped in vain at the 
wonderful drop, I choked back a wild yelL For 
Bube meant the world to me that day. 

In the eighth the score was 8 to 6. The Bisons 
had one scratch hit to their credit, but not a 
runner had got beyond first base. Again Bube 
held them safely, one man striking out, another 
fouling out, and the third going out on a little fly. 

Crash! Crash! Crash! Crash! The bleach- 
ers were making up for many games in which 
they could not express their riotous feelings. 

**It's a cinch weTl win!*' yelled a fan with a 
voice. Bube was the first man up in our half of 
the ninth and his big bat lammed the first ball 
safe over second base. The crowd, hungry for 
victory, got to their feet and stayed upon their 
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feet, calling, cheering for mns. It was the mo- 
ment for me to get in the game, and I leaped np, 
stnmg like a wire, and white hot with inspira- 
tion. I sent Spears to the coaching box with 
orders to make Bnbe run on the first ball. I 
gripped McCall with hands that made him wince. 

Then I dropped back on the bench spent and 
panting. It was only a game, yet it meant so 
much I Little McCall was dark as a thunder cloud, 
and his fiery eyes snapped. He was the fastest 
man in the league, and could have bunted an 
arrow from a bow. The foxy Bison third base- 
man edged in. Mac feinted to bunt toward him 
then turned his bat inward and dumped a teasing 
curving ball down the first base line. Rube ran 
as if in seven-league boots. Mac's short legs 
twinkled; he went like the wind; he leaped into 
first base with his long slide, and beat the 
throw. 

The stands and bleachers seemed to be tumbling 
down. For a moment the air was full of deafen- 
ing sound. Then came the pause, the dying away 
of clatter and roar, the close waiting, suspended 
quiet. Spears ' clear voice, as he coached Bube, in 
its keen note seemed inevitable of another run. 

Ashwell took his stand. He was another left- 
hand hitter, and against a right-hand pitcher, in 
such circumstances as these, the most dangerous 
of men. Vane knew it. Ellis, the Bison captain 
boaw it, as showed plainly in his signal to catch 
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Bnbe at second. But Spears' warning held or 
frightened Bnbe on the bag. 

Vane wasted a ball, then another. Ashwell 
conld not be coaxed. Wearily Vane swung; the 
shortstop raced out to get in line for a pos- 
sible hit through the wide space to his right, 
and the second baseman got on his toes as both 
base runners started. 

Crack I The old story of the hit and run game t 
Ashwell 's hit crossed sharply where a moment 
before the shortstop had been standing. With 
gigantic strides Bnbe rounded the comer and 
scored. McCall flitted through second, and diving 
into third with a cloud of dust, got the umpire's 
decision. When Stringer hurried up with Mac 
on third and Ash on first the whole field seemed 
racked in a deafening storm. Again it subsided 
quickly. The hopes of the Worcester fans had 
been crushed too often of late for them to be fear- 
less. 

But I had no fear. I only wanted the suspense 
ended. I was like a man clamped in a vise. 
Stringer stood motionless. Mac bent low. with the 
sprinters' stoop; Ash watched the pitcher's arm 
and slowly edged off first. Stringer waited for 
one strike and two balls, then he hit the next. It 
hugged the first base line, bounced fiercely past 
the bag and skipped over the grass to bump hard 
into the fence. McCall romped home, and lame 
Ashwell beat any run he ever n:iade to the plate. 
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Bolliiig, swelling, crashing roar of frenzied feet 
conld not down the high piercing sustained yell of 

the fans. It was great. Three weeks of snb- 

xnerged bottled baseball joy exploded in one mad 
outburst I The fans, too, had come into their own 
again. 

We scored no more. But the Bisons were 
beaten. Their spirit was broken. This did not 
make the Bube let up in their last half inning. 
Grim and pale he faced theuL At every long step 
and swing he tossed his shock of light hair. At 
the end he was even stronger than at the begin- 
ning. He still had the glancing, floating airy 
quality that baseball players call speed. And he 
struck out the last three batters. 

In the tumult that burst over my ears I sat 
staring at the dots on my score card. Fourteen 
strike outs I one scratch hit! No base on balls 
since the first inning ! That told the story which 
deadened senses doubted. There was a roar in 
my ears. Some one was pounding me. As I strug- 
gled to get into the dressing room the crowd 
mobbed me. But I did not hear what they yelled. 
I had a kind of misty veil before my eyes, in 
which I saw that lanky Bube magnified into a 
glorious figure. I saw the pennant waving, and 
the gleam of a white cottage through the trees, 
and a trim figure waiting at the gate. Then I 
rolled into the dressing room. 

Somehow it seemed strange to me. Most of the 
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players were stretched ont in peculiar convul- 
sions. Old Spears sat with drooping head. Then 
a wild flaming-eyed giant swooped upon me. With 
a voice of thunder he announced : 

**I'm a-goin' to lick you, too!'* 

After that we never called him any name except 
Bube. 



THE RUBE'S PENNANT 

"Fellows, it^s this way. YonVe got to win 
today's game. It's the last of the season and 
means the pennant for Worcester. One more 
hard scrap and we're done! Of all the np-hiU 
fights any bunch ever made to land the flag, onr 
has been the best. You're the best team I ever 
managed, the gamest gang of ball players that 
ever stepped in spikes. We've played in the 
hardest kind of luck all season, except that short 
trip we called the Bube 's Honeymoon. We got a 
bad start, and sore arms and bnsted fingers, all 
kinds of injuries, every accident calculated to hurt 
a team's chances, came our way. But in spite of 
it all we got the lead and we 've held it, and today 
we're still a few points ahead of Buffalo." 

I paused to catch my breath, and looked round 
on the grim, tired faces of my players. They 
made a stem group. The close of the season 
found them almost played out. What a hard 
chance it was, after their extraordinary efforts, 
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to bring fhe issue of the x>ennant down to this last 
game! 

**If we lose today, Bnflfalo, with three games 
more to play at home, will pnll the bunting," I 
went on. "But they're not going to win I I'm 
putting it up to you that way. I know Spears is 
all in; Baddy's arm is gone; Ash is playing on 
one leg; you're all crippled. But you've got one 
more game in you, I know. These last few weeks 
the Bube has been pitching out of turn and he's 
about all in, too. He 's kept us in the lead. If he 
wins today it 11 be Bube's Pennant. But that 
might apply to all of you. Now, shall we talk 
over the play today f Any tricks to pull off ? Any 
inside work?" 

**Con, you're pretty much upset an' nervous," 
replied Spears, soberly. "It ain't no wonder. 
This has been one corker of a season. I want to 
suggest that you let me run the team today. I've 
talked over the play with the fellers. We ain't 
goin' to lose this game. Con. Buffalo has been 
comin' with a rush lately, an' they're confident. 
But we've been holdin' in, restin' up as much as 
we dared an' still keep our lead. Mebbee it 11 sur- 
prise you to know we've bet every dollar we could 
get hold of on this game. Why, Buffalo money is 
everywhere." 

"All right. Spears, 111 turn the team over to 
you. We'vegotthebannercrowdof the year out 
there right now, a great crowd to play before. 
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I'm more fussed up over fhis game than any I 
remember. Buir I have a sort of blind faith in 
my team. . . . I gaess that's all I want to say.'' 

Spears led the silent players ' ont of the dress- 
ing room and I followed ; and while they began to 
toss balls to and fro, to limber np cold, dead arms, 
I sat on the bench. 

The Bisons were prancing abont the diamond, 
and their swaggering assurance was not con- 
ducive to hope for the Worcesters. I wondered 
how many of that vast, noisy audience, intent on 
the day's sport, even had a thought of what pain 
and toil it meant to my players. The Buffalo men 
were in good shape; they had been lucky; they 
were at the top of their stride, and that made all 
the difference. 

At any rate, there were a few faithful little 
women in the grand stand — ^Milly and Nan and 
Bose Stringer and Kate Bogart— who sat with 
compressed lips and hoped and prayed for that 
game to begin and end. 

The gong called off the practice, and Spears, 
taking the field, yelled gruff encouragement to his 
men. Umpire Carter brushed off the plate and 
fitossed a white ball to Bube and called: "Play I" 
The bleachers set up an exultant, satisfied shout 
and sat down to wait. 

Schultz toed the plate and watched the Bube 
pitch a couple. There seemed to be no diminution 
of the great pitcher's speed and both balls cut the 
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plate. Schultz clipped the next one down the third- 
base line. Bogart trapped it close to the bag, and 
got it away> underhand, beating the speedy runner 
by a nose. It was a pretty play to start with, and 
the spectators were not close-mouthed in appre- 
ciation. The short, stocky Carl ambled up to 
bat, and I heard him call the Bube something. It 
was not a friendly contest, this deciding game be- 
tween Buffalo and Worcester. 

^^Bing one close to his swelled nut!'^ growled 
Spears to the Bube. 

Carl chopped a bouncing grounder through 
short and Ash was after it like a tiger, but it was 
a hit. The Buffalo contingent opened up. Then 
Manning faced the Bube, and he, too, vented sar- 
casmu It might not have been heard by the slow, 
imperturbable pitcher for all the notice he took. 
Carl edged off first, slid back twice, got a third 
start, and on the Bube 's pitch was off for second 
base with the lead that always made him danger- 
ous. Manning swung vainly, and Gregg snapped 
a throw to MuUaney. Ball and runner got to th» 
bag apparently simultaneously ; the xraipire called 
Carl out, and the crowd uttered a quick roar of 
delight. 

The next pitch to Manning was a strike. Bube 
was not wasting any balls, a point I noted with 
mingled fear and satisfaction. For he might have 
felt that he had no strength to spare that day and 
60 could not try to work the batters. Again he 
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Bwnng, and Manning rapped a long line fly over 
McCalL As the little left fielder turned at the 

sound of the hit and sprinted out, his lameness 

was certainly not in evidence. He was the swift- 
est runner in the league and always when he got 
going the crowd rose in wild clamor to watch him. 
Mac took that fly right off the foul flag in deep 
left, and the bleachers dinned their pleasure, 

The teams changed positions. "Fellers,^' said 
Spears, savagely, *^we may be a bunged-up lot of 
stiffs, but, say I We can hit! If you love your 
old captain — sting the ball!'* 

Vane, the Bison pitcher, surely had his work 
cut out for him. For one sympathetic moment I 
saw his part through his eyes. My Worcester 
veterans, long used to being under fire, were re- 
lentlessly bent on taking that game. It showed 
in many ways, particularly in their silence, be- 
cause they were seldom a silent team. McCall 
hesitated a moment over his bats. Then, as he 
picked up the lightest one, I saw his jaw set, and 
I knew he intended to bunt. He was lame, yet he 
meant to beat out an infield hit. He went up 
scowling. 

Vane had an old head, and he had a varied 
assortment of balls. For Mac he used an under- 
hand curve, rising at the plate and curving in to 
the left-hander. Mac stepped back and let it go. 
** That's the place. Bo,'' cried the Buffalo infield- 
ers. ^'Keep 'em close on the Crab." Eager and 
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fierce as McCall was, he let pitch after pitch go 
by till he had three balls and two strikes. Still 
the heady Vane sent np another pitch similar to 
the others. Mac stepped forward in the box, 
dropped his bat on the ball, and leaped down the 
line toward first base. Vane came rushing in for 
the bnnt, got it and threw. But as the speeding 
ball neared the baseman, Mac stretched ont into 
the air and shot for the bag. By a fraction of a 
second he beat the ball. It was one of his demon- 
slides. He knew that the chances favored his be- 
ing crippled; we all knew that some day Mac 
wonld slide recklessly once too often. Bnt that, 
too, is all in the game and in the spirit of a great 
player. 

**We're on,*' said Spears; **now keep with 
him.^' 

By that the captain meant that Mac wonld go 
down, and Ashwell wonld hit with the run. 

When Vane pitched, little McCall was flitting 
toward second. The Bison shortstop started for 
the bag, and Ash hit square through his tradbB. 
!A! rolling cheer burst from the bleachers, and 
swelled till McCall overran third base and was 
thrown back by the coacher. Stringer hurried 
forward with his big bat. 

**0h! My!'' yelled a fan, and he voiced my 
sentiments exactly. Here we would score, and be 
one run closer to that dearly bought pennant. 

How well my men worked together! As the 
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pitcher let the ball go, Ash was digging for sec- 
ond and Mac was shooting plateward. They 

played on the chance of Stringer's hitting* 
Stringer swung, the bat cracked, we heard a thud 
somewhere, and then Manning, half knocked over, 
was fnmbling for the ball. He had knocked down 
a terrific drive with his mitt, and he got the ball 
in time to pnt Stringer ont. But Mac scored and 
Ash drew a throw to third base and beat it. He 
had a bad ankle, but no one noticed it in that dar- 
ing run. 

"Watch me paste one!" said Captain Spears, 
as he spat several yards. He batted out a fly so 
long and high and far that, slow as he was, he had 
nearly run to second base when Carl made the 
catch. Ash easily scored on the throw-in. Then 
Bogart sent one skipping over second, knd Tread- 
well, scooping it on the run, completed a play that 
showed why he was considered the star of the 
Bison infield. 

"Two runs, fellers!'^ said Spears. "That^s 
some! Push 'em over. Rube." 

The second inning somewhat quickened the 
pace. Even the Bube worked a little faster. Ellis 
lined to Cairns in right; Treadwell fouled two 
balls and had a called strike, and was out; Mc- 
Knight hit a low fly over short, then Bud Wiler 
sent one between Spears and Mullaney. Spears 
went for it while the Bube with giant strides ran 
to cover first base. Between them they got Bud^ 
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but it was only because he was heavy and slow 
on his feet. 

In onr half of that inning Mnllaney, Gregg and 
Cairns went out in one, two, three order. 

With Pannell np, I saw that the Rube held in 
on his speed, or else he was tiring. Pannell hit 
the second slow ball for two bases. Vane sacri- 
ficed, and then the redoubtable Schultz came up. 
He appeared to be in no hurry to bat. Then I 
saw that the foxy Buffalo players were working 
to tire the Bube. They had the situation figured. 
But they were no wiser than old Spears. 

"Make ^em hit, Bube. Push 'em straight over. 
Never mind the comers. "We don't care for a 
few runs. Well hit this game out.*' 

Shultz flied to Mac, who made a beautiful throw 
to the plate too late to catch Pannell. Carl de- 
liberately bunted to the right of the Bube and it 
cost the big pitcher strenuous effort to catch his 
man. 

**We got the Bube wagginM'' yelled a Buffalo 
player. 

Manning tripled down the left foul line — a hit 
the bleachers called a screamer. When Ellis 
came up, it looked like a tie score, and when the 
Bube pitched it was plain that he was tired. The 
Bisons yelled their assurance of this and the 
audience settled into quiet. Ellis batted a 
scorcher that looked good for a hit. But the fast 
Ashwell was moving with the ball, and he plunged 
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lengthwise to get it square in his glove. The hit 
had been so sharp that he had time to get up and 
make the throw to beat the ronner. The bleachers 
thundered at the play. 

"You're up, Bnbe/' called Spears. "Lam one 
ontof thelotl*' 

The Bnbe was an uncertain batter. There was 
never any telling what he might do, for he had 
spells of good and bad hitting. But when he did 
get his bat on the ball it meant a chase for some 
fielder. He went up swinging his huge club, and 
he hit a fly that would have been an easy home run 
for a fast man. But the best Bube could do was 
to reach third base. This was certainly good 
enough, as the bleachers loudly proclaimed, and 
another tally for us seemed sure. 

McCall bunted toward third, another of his 

teasers. The Bube would surely have scored had 
he started with the ball, but he did not try and 
missed a chance. Wiler, of course, held the ball, 
and Mac got to first without special effort He 
went down on the first pitch. Then Ash lined to 
CarL The Bube waited till the ball was caught 
and started for home. The crowd screamed, the 
Bube ran for all he was worth and Carl's throw 
to the plate shot in low and true. Ellis blocked 
the Bube and tagged him out. 

It looked to the bleachers as if Ellis had been 
unnecessarily rough, and they hissed and stormed 
disapproval. As for me, I Imew the Bisons were 
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losing no chance to wear ont my pitcher. Stringer 
f onled ont with Mac on third, and it made him so 
angry that he threw his bat toward the bench, 

making some of the boys skip lively. 

The next three innings, as far as scoring was 
concerned, were all for Bnflfalo. Bnt the Wor- 
cester infield played magnificent ball, holding their 
opponents to one run each inning. 

That made the score 4 to 2 in favor of Bnffalo. 

In the last half of the sixth, with Ash on first 
base and two men ont, old Spears hit another of 
his lofty flies, and this one went over the fence 
and tied the score. How the bleachers roared! 
It was fnll two minutes before they qnieted down. 
To make it all the more exciting, Bogart hit 
safely, ran like a deer to third on Mnllaney's 
gronnder, which Wiler knocked down, and scored 
on a passed balL Oregg ended the inning by 
striking ont. 

''Get at the Bnbe!^' boomed Ellis, the Bison 
captain. "WeTl have him np in the air soon. Gtet 
in the game now, yon stickers!" 

Before I knew what had happened, the Bisons 
had again tied the score. They were indomitable. 
They grew stronger all the time. A stroke of 
good Inck now wonld clinch the game for them. 
The Bnbe was beginning to labor in the box ; Ash- 
well was limping; Spears looked as if he wonld 
drop any moment; McCall conld scarcely walk. 
Bnt if the ball came his way he conld still run* 
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Nevertheless, I never saw any finer fielding than 
these Gripped players executed that inning. 

"Ash — ^Mao — can yon hold outf I asked, when 
fhey limped in. I received glances of soom for 
my question. Spears, however, was not san- 
guine. 

**I11 stick pretty much if somethin^ doesn't 
happen," he said; "but I'm all in. Ill need a 
runner if I get to first this time.'* 

Spears lumbered down to first base on an in- 
field hit and the heavy Manning gave him the hip. 
Old Spears went down, and I for one knew he 
was out in more ways than that signified by 
Carter's sharp: "Out!'' 

The old war-horse gathered himself up slowly 
and painfully, and with his arms folded and his 
jaw protrudmg, he limped toward the umpire. 

"Did you call me outf " he asked, in a voice 
plainly audible to any one on the field* 

"Yes,'* snapped Carter. 

"What fort I beat the ball, an* Mannin' 
played dirty with me — ^gave me the hip." 

"I called you out." 

"But I wasn't out!" 

^ ' Shut up now I Get off the diamond I ' ' ordered 
Carter, x>6remptorily. 

"WhatT Met Say, I'm captain of this team. 
Can't I question a decision t" 

"Not mine. Spears, you're delaying th^ 
game." 
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**I tell you it was a rotten decision/* yelled 
Spears. The bleachers agreed with him. 

Carter grew red in the face. He and Spears 
had before then met in field squabbles, and he 
showed it. 

**Fifty dollars!" 

**More! Yon cheap-skate — yon piker I Morel*' 

•'It's a hundred!" 

**Put me out of the game!" roared Spears. 

• * You bet ! Hurry now — ^skedaddle 1 ' ' 

**Rob-b-ber!" bawled Spears. 

Then he labored slowly toward the bench, all 
red, and yet with perspiration, his demeanor one 
of outraged dignity. The great crowd, as one 
man, stood up and yelled hoarsely at Carter, and 
hissed and railed at him. When Spears got to 
the bench he sat down beside me as if in pain, but 
he was smiling. 

**Con, I was all in, an' knowin' I couldn't play 
any longer, thought I'd try to scare Carter. Say, 
he was white in the face. If we play into a close 
decision now, hell give it to as." 

Bogart and Mullaney batted out in short order, 
and once more the aggressive Bisons hurried in 
for their turn. Spears sent Cairns to first base 
and Jones to right The Bube lobbed up his slow 
ball. In that tight pinch he showed his splendid 
nerve. Two Buffalo players, over-anxious, 
popped up flies. The Bube kept on pitching the 
slow curve until it was hit safely. Then heav- 
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ing his shoulders with all his might he got all 
the motion possible into his swing and let drive. 
He had almost all of his old speed, bnt it hnrt 
me to see him work with such desperate effort. 
He stmck Wiler out. 

He came stooping into the bench, apparently 
deaf to the stunning round of applause. Every 
player on the team had a word for the Rube. 
There was no quitting in that bunch, and if I ever 
saw victory on the stem faces of ball players it 
was in that moment 

**We haven't opened up yet. Mebbee this is 
the innin^ If it ain't, the next is," said Si>ears. 

With the weak end of the batting list up, there 
seemed little hope of getting a run on Vane that 
inning. He had so much confidence that he put 
the ball over for Gregg, who hit out of the reach 
of the infield. Again Vane sent up his straight 
ball, no doubt expecting Cairns to hit into a 
double play. But Cairns surprised Vane and 
everybody else by poking a safety past first base. 
The fans began to howl and pound and whistle. 

The Bube strode to bat. The infield closed in 
for a bunt, but the Bube had no orders for that 
style of play. Spears had said nothing to him. 
Vane lost his nonchalance and settled down. He 
cut loose with all his speed. Bube stepped out, 
suddenly whirled, then tried to dodge, but the ball 
hit him fair in the back. Bube sagged in his 
tracks, then straightened up, and walked slowly 
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to first base. Score 5 to 5, bases full, no ontSy 
MeCall at bat. I sat dumb on the bench, thrilling 
and shivering. McCall! Ashwell! Stringer to 

bat I 

'*Play it safe! Hold the bagsl'' yelled the 
coacher. 

McCall fairly spouted defiance as he faced 
Vane. 

"Pitch! It^salloff! An' you know it!'' 

If Vane knew that, he showed no evidence of 
it. His face was cold, unsmiling, rigid. He had 
to pitch to McCall, the fastest man in the league ; 
to Ashwell, the best hunter ; to Stringer, the cham- 
pion batter. It was a supreme test for a great 
pitcher. There was only one kind of a ball that 
McCall was not sure to hit, and that was a high 
curve, in close. Vane threw it with all his power. 
Carter called it a strike. Again Vane swung and 
his arm fairly cracked. Mac fouled the ball. The 
third was wide. Slowly, with lifting breast, Vane 
got ready, whirled savagely and shot up the ball. 
McCall struck out. 

As the Buffalo players crowed and the audience 
groaned it was worthy of note that little McCall 
showed no temper. Yet he had failed to grasp a 
great opportunity. 

^^Ash, I couldn't see 'em," he said, as he passed 
to the bench. ** Speed, whew! look out for it. 
He's been savin' up. Hit quick, an' you 11 get 
him." 
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Ashwell^ent over the plate and glowered at 
Vane. 
^Titeh! It's all off! An' you know iti'' he 

hissedy nsing Mac's words. 

Ashwell, too, was left-handed; he, too, was ex- 
tremely hard to pitch to ; and if he had a weak- 
ness that any of us ever discovered, it was a slow 
curve and change of pace. But I doubted if Vane 
would dare to use slow balls to Ash at that critical 
moment. I had yet to leam something of Vane. 
He gave Ash a slow, wide-sweeping sidewheeler, 
that curved round over the plate. Ash always 
took 4 strike, so this did not matter. Then Vane 
used his deceptive change of pace, sending up a 
curve that just missed Ash's bat as he swung. 

" Oh ! A-h-h I hit ! " wailed the bleachers. 

Vane doubled up like a contortionist, and shot 
up a lightning-swift drop that fooled Ash com- 
pletely. Again the crowd groaned. Score tied, 
bases full, two out. Stringer at bat ! 

"It's up to you, String," called Ash, stepping 
aside. 

Stringer did not call out to Vane. That was 
not his way. He stood tense and alert, bat on his 
shoulder, his powerful form braced, and he 
waited. The outfielders trotted over toward right 
field, and the infielders played deep, calling out 
warnings and encouragement to the pitcher. 
Stringer had no weakness, and Vane knew this. 
Nevertheless he did not manifest any uneasiness, 
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and pitched the first ball without any extra mo- 
tion. Carter called it a strike. I saw Stringer 
sink down slightly and grow tenser all over. I 
believe that moment was longer for me than for 
either the pitcher or the batter. Vane took his 
time, watched the base runners, feinted to throw 
to catch them, and then delivered the ball toward 
the plate with the limit of his power. 

Stringer hit the ball. As long as I live, I will 
see that glancing low liner. Shultz, by a wonder- 
ful play in deep center, blocked the ball and 
thereby saved it from being a home run. But 
when Stringer stopped on second base, all the 
runners had scored. 

A shrill, shrieking, high-pitched yell! The 
bleachers threatened to destroy the stands and 
also their throats in one long revel of baseball 
madness. 

Jones, batting in place of Spears, had gone 
up and fouled out before the uproar had sub- 
sided. 

*^ Fellers, I reckon I feel easier,'^ said the Bube. 
It was the only time I had ever heard him speak 
to the players at such a stage. 

**Only six batters, Eube,*' called out Spears. 
"Boys, it's a grand game, an' it's our'nl*' 

The Eube had enough that inning to dispose of 
the lower half of the Buffalo list without any 
alarming bids for a run. And in our half, Bogart 
and Mullaney hit vicious ground balls that gave 
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Treadwell and Wiler opportunities for snpeib 
plays. Carl, likewise, made a beautiful running 
catch of Gregg's line fly. The Bisons were still 
in the game, still capable of pulling it out at the 
last moment. 

When Shultz stalked up to the plate I shut my 
eyes a moment, and so still was it that the field 
and stands might have been empty. Tet^ though 
I tried, I could not keep my eyes closed. I opened 
them to watch the Bube. I knew Spears felt the 
same as I, for he was blowing like a porpoise and 
muttering to himself: **Mebee the Bube won't 
last an' IVe no one to put inf 

The Bube pitched with heavy, violent effort. 
He had still enough speed to be dangerous. But 
after the manner of ball players Shultz and the 
coachers mocked him. 

**Take all you can,'' called Ellis to Shultz. 

Every pitch lessened the Bube's strength and 
these wise opponents knew it. Likewise the Bube 
himself knew, and never had he shown better head 
work than in this inning. If he were to win, he 
nrast be quick. So he wasted not a ball. The first 
pitch and the second, delivered breast high and 
fairly over the plate, beautiful balls to hit, Shultz 
watched speed by. He swung hard on the third 
and the crippled Ashwell dove for it in a cloud 
of dust, got a hand in front of it, but uselessly, 
for the hit was safe. The crowd cheered that 
splendid effort. 
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Carl marched to bat, and he swung his clnb over 
ttie plate as if he knew what to expect. "Come 
on, Bube!'' he shouted. Wearily, doggedly, the 
Rube whirled, and whipped his arm. The ball 
had all his old glancing speed and it was a strike. 
The Rube was making a tremendous effort. 
Again he got his body in couTulsive mfotion — ^two 
strikes! Shultz had made no move to run, nor 
had Carl made any move to hit. These veterans 
were waiting. The Rube had pitched five strikes 
— could he lastf 

"Now, Carl!^' yeUed EUis, with startling sud- 
denness, as the Rube pitched again. 

Crack ! Carl placed that hit as safely through 
short as if he had thrown it. McCall's little legs 
twinkled as he dashed over the grass. He had to 
head off that hit and he ran like a streak. Down 
and forward he pitched, as if in one of his fierce 
slides, and he got his body in front of the ball, 
blocking it, and then he rolled over and over. But 
he jumped up and lined the ball to Bogart, almost 
catching Shultz at third-base. Then, as Mac tried 
to walk, his lame leg buckled under him, and down 
he went, and out. 

"CaU time,'* I called to Carter. "McCall is 
done. . . . Myers, you go to left an' for Lord's 
sake play ball!'' 

Stringer and Bogart hurried to Mac and, lift- 
ing him np and supporting him between them 
with his arms around their shoulders, they led 
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off amid cheers from the stands. Mao was 
white with pain. 

"Naw, I won't go off the field. Leave me on 
the bench,'' he said. "Fight 'em now. It's our 
game. Never mind a conple of runs." 

The boys ran back to their positions and Carter 
called play. Perhaps a little delay had been help- 
ful to the Bube. Slowly he stepped into the box 
and watched Shultz at third and Carl at second. 
There was not much probability of his throwing 
to catch them off the base, but enough of a pos- 
sibility to make them careful, so he held them 
dose. 

The Bube pitched a strike to Manning, then an- 
other. That made eight strikes square over the 
plate that inning* What magnificent control I It 
was equaled by the implacable patience of those 
veteran Bisons. Manning hit the next ball as 
hard as Carl had hit his. But Mullaney plunged 
down, came up with the ball, feinted to fool Carl, 
then let drive to Gregg to catch the fleeting Shultz. 
The throw went wide, but Gregg got it, and, leap- 
ing lengthwise, tagged Shultz out a yard from the 
plate. 

One out. Two runners on bases. The bleachers 
rose and split their throats. Would the inning 
never end? 

Spears kept telling himself: ** They 11 score, 
but well win. It's our game I*' 

I had a sickening fear that the strange con- 
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fidence that obsessed the Worcester players had 
been blind, unreasoning vanity. 

**Carl will steal/' muttered Spears. **He 
can 't be stopped. ' ' 

Spears had called the play. The Eube tried to 
hold the little base-stealer close to second, bnt, 
after one attempt, wisely tamed to his hard task 
of making the Bisons hit and hit quickly. Ellis 
let the ball pass ; Gregg made a perfect throw to 
third; Bogart caught the ball and moved like a 
flash, but Carl slid under his hands to the bag. 
Manning ran down to second. The Bube pitched 
again, and this was his tenth ball over the plate* 
Even the Buffalo players evinced eloquent appre- 
ciation of the Bube's defence at this last stand. 

Then Ellis sent a clean hit to right, scoring both 
Carl and Manning. I breathed easier, for it 
seemed with those two runners in, the Bube had a 
better chance. Treadwell also took those two 
runners in, the Bube had a way those Bisons 
waited. They had their reward, for the Bube's 
speed left hinoL When he pitched again the ball 
had control, but no shoot. Treadwell hit it with 
all his strength. Like a huge cat Ashwell pounced 
upon it, ran over second base, forcing Ellis, and 
his speedy snap to first almost caught Treadwell. 

Score 8 to 7. Two out. Bunner on first. One 
run to tie. 

In my hazy, dimmed vision I saw the Bube's 
pennant waving from the flag-pole. 
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''It's our game!*' howled Spears in my ear, 
for the noise from the stands was deafening. 
"It's onr pennant I" 

The formidable batting strength of the Bisons 
had been met, not without disaster, bnt without 
defeat. McKnight came up for Buffalo and the 
Bube took his weary swing. The batter made a 
terrific lunge and hit the ball with a solid crack. 
It lined for center. 

Suddenly electrified into action, I leaped up. 
That hit! It froze me with horror. It was a 
home-run. I saw Stringer fly toward left center. 
He ran like something wild. I saw the heavy 
Treadwell lumbering round the bases. I saw Ash- 
well run out into center field. 

"Ah-h!" The whole audience relieved its 
terror in that expulsion of suspended breath. 
Stringer had leaped high to knock down the ball, 
saving a sure home-run and the game. He re- 
covered himself, dashed back for the ball and shot 
it to Ash. 

When Ash turned toward the plate, Treadwell 
was rounding third base. A tie score appeared 
inevitable. I saw Ash's armj whip and the ball 
shoot forward, leveled, glancing, beautiful in its 
flight. The crowd saw it, and the silence broke 
to a yell that rose and rose as the ball sped in. 
That yell swelled to a splitting shriek, and 
Treadwell slid in the dust, and the ball shot into 
Gregg's hands all at the same instant. 
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Carter waved both arms tipwards. It was the 
timpire's action when his decision went against 
the base-mnner. The andience rolled np one great 
stenorian cry. 

**OutI'' 

I collapsed and sank back npon the bench. My 
confused senses received a dnll roar of pounding 
feet and dinning voices as the herald of victory. 
I felt myself thinking how pleased Milly would be. 
I had a distinct picture in my mind of a white 
cottage on a hill, no longer a dream, but a reality, 
made possible for me by the Bube's winning of 
the pennant. 
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"He's got a new manager. Watch him pitch 
now I'' That was what Nan Brown said to me 
ahont Bube Hurtle, my great pitcher, and I took 
it as her way of announcing her engagement. 

My baseball career held some prond moments, 
bnt this one, wherein I realized the success of my 
matchmaking plans, was certainly the proudest 
one. So, entirely outside of the honest pleasure 
I got out of the Bube's happiness, there was 
reason for me to congratulate myself. He was a 
transf omled man, so absolutely renewed, so wild 
with joy, that on the strength of it, I decided the 
X>eimant for Worcester was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and, sure of the money promised me by the 
directors, Milly and I began to make plans for 
the cottage upon the hill. 

The Bube insisted on pitching Monday's game 
against the Torontos, and although poor fielding 
gave them a couple of runs, they never had a 
chance. They could not see the balL The Bube 

69 
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wrapped it around their necks and between their 
wrists and straight over the plate with snch in- 
credible speed that they might just as well have 
tried to bat rifle bnllets. 

That night I was happy. Spears, my veteran 
captain, was one huge smile; Radbonme quietly 
iassured me that all was over now but the shout- 
ing ; all the boys were happy. 

And the Bube was the happiest of all. At the 
hotel he burst out with his exceeding good for- 
tune. He and Nan were to be married upon the 
Fourth of July I 

After the noisy congratulations were over and 
the Bube had gone. Spears looked at me and I 
looked at hinL 

"Con,'' said he soberly, **we just can't let him 
get married on the Fourth." 

**Why not? Sure we can. Well help him get 
married. I tell you it 11 save the pennant for us. 
Look how he pitched today 1 Nan Brown is our 
salvation ! ' ' 

"See here, Con, you've got softenin' of the 
brain, too. Where's your baseball sense? We've 
got a pennant to win. By July Fourth well be 
close to the lead again, an' Uiere's that three 
weeks' trip on the road, the longest an' hardest 
of the season. We've just got to break even on 
that trip. You know what that means. If the 
Bube marries Nan — ^what are we goin ' to do ? We 
can't leave him behind. If he takes Nan with us 
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— why it 11 be a honeymoon I An' half the gang 
is stuck on Nan Brown I An' Nan Brown wonld 
flirt in her bridal veil ! . . . Why Con, we 're up 
against a worse proposition than ever/* 

"Good Heavens! Cap. Yon 're right," I 
groaned. "I never thought of that. We've got 
to postpone the wedding. . . . How on earth can 
we? I've heard her tell MiUy that. She'll never 
consent to it. Say, this '11 drive me to drink." 

"All I got to say is this, Con. If the Eube 
takes his wife on that trip it's goin' to be an all- 
fired hnmmer. Don't you forget that." 

"I'm not likely to. But, Spears, the point is 
this — will the Rube win his games t" 

"Pigurin' from his work today, I'd gamble 
hell never lose another game. It ain't that. I'm 
thinkin' of what the gang will do to him an' Nan 
on the cars an' at the hotels. Oh I Lord, Con, it 
ain't possible to stand for that honeymoon trip! 
Just think I" 

"If the worst comes to the worst. Cap, I don't 
care for anything but the games. If we get in the 
lead and stay there I'll stand for anything. . . . 
Couldn't the gang be coaxed or bought off to let 
the Bube and Nan alone f" 

"Not on your life I There ain't enough love or 
money on earth to stop them. It'll be awful. 
Mind, I'm not responsible. Don't you go holdin' 
me responsible. In all nxy years of baseball I 
never went on a trip with a bride in the game. 
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That's new on me, an' I never heard of it. I'd be 
bad enongh if he wasn't a mbe an' if she wasn't 
a crazy girl-fan an' a flirt to boot, an' with half 
the boys in love with her, bnt as it is " 

Spears gave np and, gravely shaking his head, 
he left me. I spent a little while in sober reflec- 
tion, and finally came to the conclusion that, in my 
desperate ambition to win the pennant, I wonld 
have taken half a dozen rube pitchers and their 
baseball-made brides on the trip, if by so doing 
I conld increase the percentage of games won. 
Nevertheless, I wanted to postpone the Bnbe's 
wedding if it was possible, and I went out to see 
Milly and asked her to help ns. Bnt for once in 
her life Milly turned traitor. 

** Connie, you don't want to postpone it. Why, 
how perfectly lovely I . . . Mrs. Stringer will go 
on that trip and Mrs. Bogart. . • . Connie, I'm 
going too I ' ' 

She actually jumped up and down in glee. That 
was the woman in her. It takes a wedding to get 
a woman. I remonstrated and pleaded and com- 
manded, all to no purpose. Milly intended to go 
on that trip to see the games, and the fun, and the 
honeymoon. 

She coaxed so hard that I yielded. Thereupon 
she called up Mrs. Stringer on the telephone, and 
of course found that young woman just as eager 
as she was. For my part, I threw anxiety and 
care to the four winds, and decided to be as happy 
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as any of fhem. The pennant was mine ! Some- 
thing kept ringing that in my ears. With the 
Bnbe working his iron arm for the edification of 

his prond Nancy Brown, there was extreme like- 
lihood of divers shnt-onts and humiliating defeats 
for some Eastern League teams. 

How well I calculated became a matter of base- 
ball history during that last week of June. We 
won six straight gamies, three of which fell to the 
Bube's credit. His opponents scored four runs 
in the three games, against the nineteen we made. 
Upon July 1, Badboume beat Providence and 
Cairns won the second game. We now had a 
string of eight victories. Sunday we rested, and 
Monday was the Fourth, with morning and after- 
noon games with Buffalo. 

Upon the morning of the Fourth, I looked for 
the Eube at the hotel, but could not find him. He 
did not show up at the grounds when the other 
boys did, and I began to worry. It was the Bube 's 
turn to pitch and we were neck and neck with Buf- 
falo for first place. If we won both games we 
would go ahead of our rivals. So I was all on 
edge, and kept going to the dressing-room to see 
if the Eube had arrived. He came, finally, when 
all the boys were dressed, and about to go out for 
practice. He had on a new suit, a tailor-made suit 
at that, and he looked fine. There was about him 
a kind of strange radiance. He stated simply 
that he had arrived late because he had just been 
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married. Before congratulations were out of onr 
months, he tnmed to me. 

**Con, I want to pitch both games today,'' he 
said. 

'*WhatI Say, Whit, Buffalo is on the card to- 
day and we are only three points behind thenL 
If we win both we'll be leading the league once 
more. I don't know abont pitching yen both 
games. ' ' 

**I reckon we'll be in the lead tonight then," 
he replied, **for I'll win them both." 

I was about to reply when Dave, the ground- 
keeper, called me to the door, saying there was a 
man to see me. I went out, and there stood Mor- 
risey, manager of the Chicago American League 
team. We knew each other well and exchanged 
greetings. 

**Con, I dropped off to see you about this new 
pitcher of yours, the one they call the Bube. I 
want to see him work. I've heard he's pretty 
fast. How about itt" 

**Wait — ^till you see him pitch," I replied. I 
could scarcely get that much out, for Morrisey's 
presence meant a great deal and I did not want 
to betray my elation. 

**Any strings on him?" queried the big league 
manager, sharply. 

**Well, Morrisey, not exactly. I can give you 
the first call. You'll have to bid high, though. 
Just wait till you see him work" 
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•'I'm glad to hear that. My scout wa8 over 
here watching him pitch and says he's a wonder/' 

What luck it was that Morrisey should have 
come upon this day! I could hardly contain my- 
self. Almost I began to spend the money I would 
get for selling the Bube to the big league noan- 
ager. We took seats in the grand stand, as Mor- 
risey did not want to be seen by any players, and 
I stayed there with him until the gong sounded. 
There was a big attendance. I looked all over 
the stand for Nan, but she was lost in the gay 
crowd. But when I went down to the bench I 
saw her up in my private box with Milly. It took 
no second glance to see that Nan Brown was a 
bride and glorying in the fact. 

Then, in the absorption of the game, I became 
oblivious to Milly and Nan ; the noisy crowd ; the 
giant fire-crackers and the smoke ; to the presence 
of Morrisey; to all except the Bube and my team 
and their opponents. Fortunately for my hopes, 
the game opened with characteristic Worcester 
dash. Little McCall doubled, Ashwell drew his 
base on four wide pitches, and Stringer drove the 
ball over the right-field fence — ^three runs I 

Three runs were enough to win that game. Of 
all the exhibitions of pitching with which the Bube 
had favored us, this one was the finest It was 
perhaps not so much his marvelous speed and 
unhittable curves that made the game one mem- 
orable in the annals of pitching; it was his per- 
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feet control in the placing of balls, in the catting 
of comers ; in his absolute implacable mastery of 
the situation. Buffalo was unable to find himi at 
all. The gam^ was swift, short, decisive, with' 
the score 5 to in our favor. But the score did 
not teU all of the Bube's work that morning. He 
shut out Buffalo without a hit, or a scratch, the 
first no-hit, no-run game of the year. He gave 
no base on balls ; not a Buffalo player got to first 
base ; only one fly went to the outfield. 

For once I forgot Milly after a game, and I 
hurried to find Morrisey, and carried him off to 
have dinner with me. 

'* Your rube is a wonder, and that's a fact,'* he 
fiaid to me several times. ''Where on earth did 
you get himt Connelly, he's my meat. Do you 
imderstandt Can you let me have him right 
now?" 

**No, Morrisey, IVe got the pennant to win 
first. Then ITl sell him.'' 

''How much! Do you hearf How mucht" 
Morrisey hammered the table with his fist and 
his eyes gleamed. 

Carried away as I was by his vehemence, I was 
yet able to calculate shrewdly, and I decided to 
name a very high price, from which I could coma 
down and still make a splendid deal. 

*'How mxicht" demanded Morrisey. 

*'Five thousand dollars,'' I replied, and gulped 
when I got the words out. 
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Morrisey never batted an eye. 

** Waiter, quick, pen and ink and imper!^^ 

Presently my hand, none too firm, was signingr 
my name to a contract whereby I was to sell my 
pitcher for five thousand dollars at the close of 
the cnrrent season. I never saw a man look so 
pleased as Morrisey when he folded that contract 
and pnt it in his pocket. He bade me good-bye 
and hurried off to catch a train, and he never 
knew the Bnbe had pitched the great game on his 
wedding day. 

That afternoon before a crowd that had to be 
roped oif the diamond, I pnt the Enbe against 
the Bisons. How well he showed the baseball 
knowledge he had assimilated! He changed his 
style in that second game. He nsed a slow ball 
and wide carves and took things easy. He made 
Buffalo hit the ball and when runners got on 
bases once more let out his speed and held them 
down. He relied upon the players behind him 
and they were equal to the occasion. 

It was a totally different game from that of 
the morning, and perhaps one more suited to the 
pleasure of the audience. There was plenty of 
hard hitting, sharp fielding and good base run- 
ning, and the game was close and exciting up to 
the eighth, when Mullaney's triple gave us two 
runs, and a lead that was not headed. To the 
deafening roar of the bleachers the Bube walked 
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off the field, having pitched Worcester into first 
place in the pennant race. 

That night the boys planned their first job on 
the Rube. We had ordered a special Pullman 
for travel to Toronto, and when I got to the depot 
in the morning, the Pullman was a white flutter- 
ing mass of satin ribbons. Also, there was a 
brass band, and thousands of baseball fans, and 
barrels of old foot-gear. The Rube and Nan 
arrived in a cab and were immediately mobbed. 
The crowd roared, the band played, the engine 
whistled, the bell clanged; and the air was full 
of confetti and slippers, and showers of rice like 
hail pattered everywhere. A somewhat dishev- 
elled bride and groom boarded the Pullman and 
breathlessly hid in a state room. The train 
started, and the crowd gave one last rousing 
cheer. Old Spears yelled from; the back plat- 
form: 

** Fellers, an^ fans, you neednH worry none 
about leavin ' the Rube an ' his bride to the tender 
mercies of the gang. A hundred years from now 
people will talk about this honeymoon baseball 
trip. Wait till we come back — an ' say, jest to put 
you wise, no matter what else happens, we're 
comin' back in first place!'' 

It was surely a merry party in that Pullman. 
The bridal couple emerged from their hiding place 
and held a sort of reception in which the Rube 
appeared shy and frightened, and Nan resembled 
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a joyous, flnttering bird in gray. I did not see 
if she kissed every man on the team, but she kissed 
me as if she had been wanting to do it for ages. 
Milly kissed the Bnbe, and so did the other women^ 
to his infinite embarrassment. Nan's effect npon 
that crowd was most singular. She was sweet- 
ness and caprice and joy personified. 

"We settled down presently to something ai>* 
proaching order, and I, for one, with very keen 
ears and alert eyes, because I did not want to 
miss anything. 

"I see the lambs a-gambolinV' observed Mc- 
Call, in a voice louder than was necessary to con- 
vey his meaning to Mullaney, his partner in the 
seat. 

"Yes, it do seem as if there was joy aboundin' 
hereabouts," replied Mul with fervor. 

"It's more spring-time than summer," said 
Ashwell, "an' everything in nature is runnin' in 
pairs. There are the sheep an' the cattle an' the 
birds. I see two kingfishers fishin' over here. 
An' there's a couple of honey-bees makin' honey,. 
Oh, honey, an' by George, if there ain't two but- 
terflies foldin' their wings round each other. See 
the dandelions kissin' in the field!" 

Then the staid Captain Spears spoke up with 
an appearance of sincerity and a tone that was 
nothing short of remarkable. 

"Beggie, see the sunshine asleep upon yon 
bank. Ain't it lovely T An' that white cloud 
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sailin' thither amid the blue — ^how spontaneonB I 
Joy is a-broad o'er all this boo-tifnl land today 
— Oh, yes I An' love's wings hover o'er the little 
lambs an' the bnllfrogs in the pond an' the dicky 
birds in the trees. What sweetness to lie in the 
grass, the lap of bonnteons earth, eatin' apples in 
the Garden of Eden, an' chasin' away the snakes 
an' dreamin' of Thee, Sweet-h-e-a-r-t '* 

Spears was singing when he got so far and 
there was no telling what he might have done if 
Mnllaney^ nnable to stand the agony, had not 
jabbed a pin in him. Bnt that only made way for 
the efforts tof the other boys, each of whom tried 
to ontdo the other in poking fnn at the Bnbe and 
Nan, n?he big pitcher was too gloriously happy 
to note much of what went on around him, but 
when it dawned upon him he grew red and white 
by turns. 

Nan, however, was more than equal to the occa- 
sion. Presently she smaled at Spears, such a 
smile ! The captain looked as if he had just x)ar- 
taken of an intoxicating wine. With a heightened 
color in her cheeks and a dangerous flash in her 
roguish eyes. Nan favored McCall with a look, 
which was as much as to say that she remembered 
him with a dear sadness. She made eyes at every 
fellow in the car, and then bringing back her gaze 
to the Bube, as if glorying in comparison, she 
nestled her curly black head on his shoulder. He 
gently tried to move her ; but it was not possible. 
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Nan knew how to meet the ridicule of half a dozen 
old lovers. One by one they buried themselves 
in newspapers, and finally McCall, for once utterly 
beaten, showed a white feather, and sank back 
, out of sight behind his seat. 

The boys did not recover from that shock until 
late in the afternoon. As it was a physical im- 
X>ossibility for Nan to rest her head all day upon 
her husband's broad shoulder, the boys toward 
dinner time canve out of their jealous trance. I 
heard them plotting something. When dinner 
was called, about half of my party, including the 
bride and groom, went at once into the dining-car. 
Time there flew by swiftly. And later, when we 
were once more in our Pullman, and I had gotten 
interested in a game of cards with Milly and 
Stringer and his wife, the Bube came marching 
up to me with a very red face. 

^'Con, I reckon some of the boys have stolen 
my — our grips,*' said he. 

"What!'' I asked, blankly. 

He explained that during his absence in the 
dining-car somieone had entered his stateroom 
and stolen his grip and Nan 's. I hastened at once 
to aid the Bube in his search. The boys swore 
by everything imder and beyond the sun they had 
not seen the grips; they appeared very much 
grieved at the loss and pretended to help in 
searching the Pullman. At last, with the assist- 
ance of a porter, we discovered the missing grips 
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in an tipper berth. The Rube carried them off to 
his stateroom and we knew soon from his nncomh 
plimentary remarks that the contents of the suit- 
cases had been mixed and manhandled. But he 
did not hunt for the jokers. 

We arrived at Toronto before daylight next 
morning, and remained in the Pullman until seven 
o 'dock. When we got out, it was discovered that 
the Rube and Nan had stolen a march upon us. 
We traced them to the hotel, and found them at 
breakfast. After breakfast we formed a merry 
sight-seeing party and rode all over the city. 

That afternoon, when Raddy let Toronto down 
with three hits and the boys played a magnificent 
game behind him, and we won 7 to 2, I knew at 
last and for certain that the Worcester team had 
come into its own again. Then next day Cairns 
won a close, exciting game, and following that, on 
the third day, the matchless Rube toyed with the 
Torontos. Eleven straight games won ! I was in 
the clouds, and never had I seen so beautiful a 
light as shone in Milly's eyes. 

From that day The Honeymoon Trip of the 
Worcester Baseball Club, as the newspapers 
heralded it — was a triumphant march. We won 
two out of three games at Montreal, broke even 
with the hard-fighting Bisons, took three straight 
from Rochester, and won one and tied one out of 
three with Hartford. It would have been wonder- 
ful ball playing for a team to play on hon)^ 
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grounds and we were doing the fnll circuit of 
the league. 

Spears had called the trim when he said the 
trip would be a hummer. Nan Hurtle had brought 
us wonderful luck. 

But the tricks they played on Whit and his girl- 
fan bride ! 

Ashwell, who was a capital actor, disguised 
himself as a conductor and pretended to try to 
eject Whit and Nan from the train, urging that 
love-making was not i)ermitted. Some of the 
team hired a clever young woman to hunt the 
Bube up at the hotel, and claim old acquaintance 
with him. Poor Whit almost collapsed when the 
young woman threw her arms about his neck just 
as Nan entered the parlor. Upon the instant Nan 
became wild as a little tigress, and it took much 
explanation and eloquence to reinstate Whit in 
her affections. 

Another time Spears, the wily old fox, suc- 
ceeded in detaining Nan on the way to the station, 
and the two missed the train. At first the Bube 
laughed with the others, but when Stringer re- 
marked that he had noticed a growing attachment 
between Nan and Spears, my great pitcher ex- 
perienced the first pangs of the green-eyed mon- 
ster. We had to hold him to keep him from jump- 
ing from the train, and it took Milly and Mrs. 
Stringer to soothe hiuL I had to wire back to 
Bochester for a special train for Spears and Nan, 
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and even then we had to play half a game without 
the services of our captain. 

So far npon our trip I had been fortunate in 
securing comfortable rooms and the best of trans- 
I)ortation for my party. At Hartford, however, 
I encountered difficulties. I could not get a spe- 
cial Pullman, and the sleeper we entered already 
had a number of occupants. After the ladies of 
my party had been assigned to berths, it was 
necessary for some of the boys to sleep double in 
tipper berths. 

It was late when we got aboard, the berths were 
already made up, and soon we had all retired. 
In the morning very early I was awakened by a 
disturbance. It soimded like a squeal. I heard 
an astonished exclamation, another squeal, the 
pattering of little feet, then hoarse uproar of 
laughter from the ball players in the upper berths^ 
Following that came low, excited conversation be- 
tween the porter and somebody, then an angry 
snort from the Bube and the thud of his heavy 
feet in the aisle. What took place after that was 
guess-work for me. But I gathered from the 
roars and bawls that the Bube was after some of 
the boys. I poked my head between the curtains 
and saw him digging into the berths. 

** Where's McCallt'' he yelled. 

Mac was nowhere in that sleeper, judging from 
the vehement denials. But the Bube kept on dig- 
ging and prodding in the upper berths. 
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"I*m a-goin* to lick yon, Mac, so I reckon you'd 
better show np," shonted the Bnbe. 

The big fellow was mad as a hornet. When he 
got to me he grasped me with his great fence- 
rail splitting hands and I cried ont with pain. 

**Sayl Whit, let npl Mac's not here. . • . 
What's wrong f 

*'ni show you when I find him.*' And tKe 
Rube stalked on down the aisle, a tragically comic 
figure in his pajamas. In his search for Mac he 
pried into several upper berths that contained 
occupants who were not ball players, and these 
protested in affright. Then the Rube began to 
investigate the lower berths. A row of heads pro- 
truded in a bobbing line from between the cur- 
tains of the upper berths. 

'*Here, you Indian! Don't you look in there! 
That's my wife's berth I" yelled Stringer. 

Bogart, too, evinced great excitement. 

"Hurtle, keep out of lower eight or IT! kill 
you," he shouted. 

What the Rube might have done there was no 
telling, but as he grasped a curtain, he was inter- 
rupted by a shriek from some woman assuredly 
not of our party. 

"Get out! you horrid wretch! Help! Porter! 
Help! Conductor!" 

Instantly there was a deafening tumult in the 
car. When it had subsided somewhat, and I con- 
sidered I would be safe, I descended from my 
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berth and made my way to the dressing room. 
Sprawled over the leather seat was the Bnbe pomr 
melling McCall with hearty good will. I would 
have interfered, had it not been for Mac's de- 
meanor. He was half f rightened, half angry, and 
ntterly nnable to defend himself or even resist, 
because he was laughing, too. 

* ' Dog-gone it I Whit — ^I didn 't— do it ! I swear 
it was Spears! Stop thnmpin' me now — or III 
get sore. . . . Ton hear me! It wasn't me, I tell 
you. Cheese it I*' 

For all his protesting Mac received a good 
thumping, and I doubted not in the least that he 
deserved it. The wonder of the affair, however, 
was the fact that no one appeared to know what 
had made the Bube so furious. The porter would 
not tell, and Mac was strangely reticent, though 
his smile was one to make a fellow exceedingly 
sure something out of the ordinary had befallen. 
It was not until I was having breakfast in Provi- 
dence that I learned the true cause of Bube's 
conduct, and Milly confided it to me, insisting 
on strict confidence. 

"I promised not to tell,'' she said. "Now you 
promise you 11 never tell." 

**Well, Connie," went on Milly, when I had 
promised, "it was the funniest thing yet, but it 
was horrid of McCall. You see, the Bube had 
upper seven and Nan had lower seven. Early 
this morning, about daylight. Nan awoke very 
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tliinty and got up to get a drink. Dnring her 
absence, probably, bnt any way some time last 
night, McOall changed the nnmber on her cur- 
tain, and when Nan came back to nnmber 
seven of course she almost got in the wrong 
berth/' 

'*No wonder the Eube punched him;!*' I de- 
clared. "I wish we were safe home. Some- 
thing 11 happen yet on this trip." 

I was faithful to my promise to Milly, but the 
secret leaked out somewhere; perhaps Mac told 
it, and before the gamie that day all the players 
knew it. The Bube, having recovered his good 
humor, minded it not in the least. He could not 
have felt ill-will for any length of time. Every- 
thing seemed to get back into smooth running 
order, and the Honeymoon Trip bade fair to wind 
up beautifully. 

But, somehow or other, and about something 
unknown to the rest of us, the Bube and Nan 
quarreled. It was their first quarrel. Milly and 
I tried to patch it up but failed. 

We lost the first game to Providence and won 
the second. The next day, a Saturday, was the 
last game of the trip, and it was Bnbe's turn to 
pitch. Several times during the first two days 
the Bube and Nan about half made np their 
qnarrel, only in the end to fall deeper into it. 
Then the last straw came in a foolish move on the 
part of wilful Nan. She happened to meet Hen- 
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dersoiiy her former admirer, and in a flash she 
took np her flirtation with him where she had left 
off. 

**Don^t go to the game with him, Nan,'' I 
pleaded. **It's a silly thing for yon to do. Of 
course you don't mean anything, except to tor- 
ment Whit. But cut it out. The gang will make 
him miserable and well lose the game. There's 
no telling what might happen." 

"I'm supremely indifferent to what happens," 
she replied, with a rebellious toss of her black 
head. **I hope Whit gets beaten." 

She went to the game with Henderson and sat 
in the grand stand, and the boys spied them out 
and told the Bube. He did not believe it at first, 
but finally saw them, looked deeply hurt and of- 
fended, and then grew angry. But the gong, 
fiounding at that mom^ent, drew his attention to 
his business of the day, to pitch. 

His work that day reminded me of the first 
game he ever pitched for me, upon which occa- 
sion Captain Spears got the best out of him by 
making him angry. For several innings Provi- 
dence was helpless before his delivery. Then 
something happened that showed me a crisis was 
near. A wag of a fan yelled from the bleachers. 

"Honeymoon Bube I" 

This cry was taken up by the delighted fans 
and it rolled around the field. But the Bube 
pitched on, harder than ever. Then the knowing 
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bleacherite who had started the cry changed it 
somewhat. 

** Nanny's Enbel'' he yelled. 

This, too, went the rounds, and still the Enbe, 
thongh red in the face, preserved his temper and 
his pitching control. All would have been well 
if End Wiler, comedian of the Providence team, 
had not hit upon a way to rattle Enbe. 

"Nanny's Goat!'' he shouted from the coach- 
ing lines. Every Providence player took it 
Up. 

The Eube was not proof against that. He 
yelled so jBercely at them, and glared so furiously, 
and towered so formidably, that they ceased for 
the moment. Then he let drive with his fast 
straight ball and hit the first Providence batter 
in the ribs. His comrades had to help him to the 
bench. The Eube hit the next batter on the leg, 
and judging from the crack of the ball, I fancied 
that player would walk lame for several days. 
The Eube tried to hit the next batter and sent 
him to first on balls. Thereafter it became a; 
dodging contest with honors about equal between 
pitcher and batters. The Providence players 
stormed and the bleachers roared* But I would 
not take the Eube out and the game went on with 
the Eube forcing in runs. 

With the score a tie, and three men on bases 
one of the players on the bench again yelled: 
^'Nanny's Goat!'' 
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Straight as a string the Bube shot the ball at 
this fellow and bounded after it. The crowd rose 
in an nproar. The base runners began to score. 
I left my bench and ran across the space, but not 
in time to catch the Bnbe. I saw him hit two or 
three of the Providence men. Then the police- 
men got to him, and a real fight bronght the big 
andience into the stamping melee. Before the 
Bnbe was collared I saw at least four bine-coats 
on the grass. 

The game broke np, and the crowd spilled it 
self in streams over the field. Excitement ran 
high. I tried to force my way into the mass to 
get at the Bube and the officers, but this was im- 
possible. I feared the Bube would be taken from 
the officers and treated with violence, so I waited 
with the surging crowd, endeavoring to get 
nearer. Soon we were in the street, and it seemed 
as if all the stands had emptied their yelling occu- 
pants. 

A trolley car came along down the street, split- 
ting the mass of people and driving them back. 
A dozen policemen summarily bundled the Bube 
upon the rear end of the car. Some of these 
officers boarded the car, and some remained in 
the street to beat off the vengeful fans. 

I saw some one thrust forward a frantic young 
woman. The officers stopped her, then suddenly 
helped her on the car, just as I started. I recog- 
nized Nan. She gripped the Bube with both 
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hands and turned a white, fearful face upon the 
angry crowd. 

The Bube stood in the grasp of his wife and 
the policemen, and he looked like a ruffled lion. 
He shook his big fist and bawled in far-reaching 
voice : 

"I can lick you all I'' 

To my infinite relief, the trolley gathered mo- 
mentum and safely passed out of danger. The 
last thing I made out was Nan pressing close to 
the Bube's side. That moment saw their recon- 
ciliation and my joy that it was the end of the 
Bube's Honeymoon. 
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It was about the sixth inning that I suspected 
the Bube of weakening. For that matter he had 
not pitched anything resembling his usual brand 
of baseball. But the Bube had developed into 
such a wonder in the box that it took time for 
his let-down to dawn upon me. Also it took a tip 
from Baddy, who sat with me on the bench. 

"Con, the Bube isn^t himself today, '^ said Bad- 
bourne. "His mind^s not on the game. He seems 
hurried and flustered, too. If he doesn't explode 
presently, I'm a dub at callin' the turn.'* 

Baddy was the best judge of a pitcher's condi- 
tion, physical or mental, in the Eastern League. 
It was a Saturday and we were on the road and 
finishing up a series with the Bochesters. Each 
team had won and lost a game, and, as I was 
climbing close to the leaders in the pennant race, 
I wanted the third and deciding game of that 
Bochester series. The usual big Saturday crowd 
was in attendance, noisy, demonstrative and 
exacting. 

93 
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In this sixth inning the first man np for 
Bochester had flied to McCall. Then had come 
the two plays significant of Rube's weakening. 
He had hit one batter and walked another. This 
was sufficient, considering the score was three 
to one in our favor, to bring the audience to its 
feet with a howUng, stamping demand for runs. 

** Spears is wise all right,'* said Raddy. 

I watched the foxy old captain walk over to the 
Rube and talk to him while he rested, a reassuring 
hand on the pitcher's shoulder. The crowd yelled 
its disapproval and Umpire Bates called out 
sharply : 

"Spears, get back to the bag I" 

**Now, Mister Umpire, ain't I hurrin' all I 
canf " queried Spears as hd leisurely ambled back 
to first. 

The Rube tossed a long, damp welt of hair back 
from his big brow and nervously toed the rubber. 
I noted that he seemed to forget the runners on 
bases and delivered the ball without glancing at 
either bag. Of course this resulted in a double 
steal. The ball went wild — almost a wild pitch. 

"Steady up, old man,'* called Gregg between 
the yells of the bleachers. He held his mitt square 
over the plate for the Rube to pitch to. Again 
the long twirler took his swing, and again the 
ball went wild. Clancy had the Rube in the hole 
now and the situation began to grow serious. 
The Rube did not take half his usual deliberation, 
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and of fhe next two pitches one of them was a 
ball and the other a strike by grace of the um- 
pire's generosity. Clancy rapped the next one, 
an absnrdly slow pitch for the Rube to nse, and 
both runners scored to the shrill tune of the happy 
bleachers. 

I saw Spears shake his head and look toward 
the bench. It was plain what that meant. 

**Raddy, I ought to take the Rube out,'' I said, 
"but whom can I put int You worked yester- 
day — Cairns' arm is sore. It's got to be nursed. 
And Henderson, that ladies ' man I just signed, is 
not in uniform." 

**I11 go in," replied Raddy, instantly. 

"Not on your lif e. " I had as hard a time keei>- 
ing Radboume from overworking as I had in 
getting enough work out of some other players. 
"I guess 111 let the Rube take his medicine. I 
hate to lose this game, but if we have to, we can 
stand it I'm curious, anyway, to see what's the 
matter with the Rube. Maybe hell settle down 
presently." 

I made no sign that I had noticed Spears' ap- 
peal to the bench. And my aggressive players, 
no doubt seeing the situation as I saw it, sang out 
their various calls of cheer to the Rube and of 
defiance to their antagonists. Clancy stole off 
first base so far that the Rube, catching some- 
body's warning too late, made a balk and the 
mnpire sent the runner on to second. The Rube 
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now plainly showed pamfnl evidences of being 
rattled. 

He conld not locate the plate without slowing 
up and when he did that a Bochester player wal- 
loped the ball. Pretty soon he pitched as if he 
did not care, and but for the fast fielding of the 
team behind him the Bochesters would have 
scored more than the eight runs it got. When the 
Bube came in to the bench I asked him if he was 
sick and at first he said he was and then that 
he was not. So I let him pitch the remaining 
innings, as the game was lost anyhow, and we 
walked off the field a badly beaten team. 

That night we had to hurry from the hotel to 
catch a train for Worcester and we had dinner 
in the dining-car. Several of my players' wives 
had come over from Worcester to meet us, and 
were in the dining-car when I entered. I observed 
a pretty girl sitting at one of the tables with 
my new pitcher, Henderson. 

"Say, Mac,*' I said to McCall, who was with 
me, **is Henderson married f 

"Naw, but he looks like he wanted to be. He 
I was in the grand stand today with that girL'' 

''WhoissheT Oh 1 a little peach!" 

A second glance at Henderson's companion 
brought this compliment from me involun- 
tarily. 

"Con, you 11 get it as bad as the rest of this 
mushy bunch of ball players. We're all stuck on 
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that kid. But since Henderson came she's been 
a frost to all of ns. An' it's pat the Rube in the 
dumps. '^ 

*'Who's the girlf '^ 

"That's Nan Brown. She lives in Worcester 
an' is the craziest girl fan I ever seen. Flirt I 
Well, she's got them all beat. Somebody intro- 
duced the Rube to her. He has been mooney ever 
since.'' 

That was enough to whet my curiosity, and I 
favored Miss Brown with more than one glance 
during dinner. When we returned to the parlor 
car I took advantage of the opportunity and re- 
marked to Henderson that he might introduce 
his manager. He complied, but not with amiable 
grace. 

So I chatted with Nan Brown, and studied her. 
She was a pretty, laughing, coquettish little minx 
and quite baseball mad. I had met many girl 
fans, but none so enthusiastic as Nan. But she 
was wholesome and sincere, and I liked her. 

Before turning in I sat down beside the Rube. 
He was very quiet and his face did not encourage 
company. But that did not stop me. 

** Hello, Whit; have a smoke before you go to 
bed!" I asked cheerfully. 

He scarcely heard me and made no move to 
take the proffered cigar. All at once it struck 
me that the rustic simpUcity which had character- 
ized him had vanished. 
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**Whit, old fellow, what was wrong today! '^ 
I asked, quietly, with my hand on his arm. 

**Mr. Connelly, I want my release^ I want to 
go back to Bickettsville/' he replied hur* 
riedly. 

For the space of a few seconds I did some tall 
thinking. The situation suddenly became grave. 
I saw the pennant for the Worcesters fading, dim- 
ming. 

**You want to go home?*' I began slowly. 
**Why, Whit, I can't keep you. I wouldn't try if 
you didn't want to stay. But 111 tell you con- 
fidentially, if you leave me at this stage I'm 
ruined." 

** How's thatt" he inquired, keenly looking at 
me. 

**Well, I can't win the x>ennant without you. If 
I do win it there's a big bonus for me. I can 
buy the house I want and get married this fall 
if I capture the flag. You've met MiUy. You can 
imagine what your pitching means to me this 
year. That's all." 

He averted his face and looked out of the win- 
dow. His big jaw quivered. 

"If it's that— why. 111 stay, I reckon," he 
said huskily. 

That moment bound Whit Hurtle and Frank 
Connelly into a far closer relation than the one 
between player and manager. I sat silent for a 
while, listening to the drowsy talk of the other 
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players and the msh and roar of the train as it 
sped on into the night* 

"Thank you, old chap,'^ I replied. **It would- 
n't have been like yon to throw me down at this 
stage. Whit, you're in troubled 

"Yes.'' 

"Can I help you — ^in any way?" 

"I reckon not." 

"Don't be too sure of that. I'm a pretty wise 
guy, if I do say it myself. I might be able to do 
as much for you as you're going to do for me." 

The sight of his face convinced me that I had 
taken a wrong tack. It also showed me how deep 
Whit's trouble really was. I bade him good 
night and went to my berth, where sleep did not 
soon visit me. A saucy, sparkling-eyed woman 
barred Whit Hurtle's baseball career at its 
threshold. 

Women are just as fatal to ball players as to 
men in any other walk of life. I had seen a strong 
athlete grow palsied just at a scornful slight. It's 
a great world, and the women run it. So I lay 
awake racking my brains to outwit a pretty dis- 
organizer; and I plotted for her sake. Married, 
she would be out of mischief. For Whit's sake, 
for Milly's sake, for mine, all of which collectively 
meant for the sake of the pennant, this would be 
the solution of the problem. 

I decided to take Milly into my confidence, and 
finally on the strength of that I got to sleep. In 
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the morning I went to my hotel, had breakfast, 
attended to my mail, and then boarded a car to go 
out to Milly^s house. She was waiting for me on 
the porch, dressed as I liked to see her, in bine 
and white, and she wore violets that matched the 
color of her eyes. 

** Hello, Connie. I haven't seen a morning 
pai)er, bnt I know from yonr face that yon lost 
the Rochester series,'* said Milly, with a gay 
langh. 

**I guess yes. The Bube blew up, and if we 
don't play a pretty smooth game, young lady, 
hell never come down.'* 

Then I told her. 

**Why, Connie, I knew long ago. Haven't you 
seen the change in him before this!" 

"What changed I asked blankly. 

"You are a man. Well, he was a gawky, 
slouchy, shy farmer boy when he came to us. Of 
course the city life and popularity began to in- 
fluence him. Then he met Nan. She made the 
Bube a worshipper. I first noticed a change in 
his clothes. He blossomed out in a new suit, 
white negligee, neat tie and a stylish straw hat. 
Then it was evident he was making heroic strug- 
gles to overcome his awkwardness. It was plain 
he was studying and copying the other boys. 
He's wonderfully improved, but still shy. Hell 
always be shy. Connie, Whit's a fine fellow, too 
^ood for Nan Brown." 
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"But, MiUy," I interrupted, "the Bnbe's hard 
hii Why is he too good for herf 

"Nan is a natural-bom flirt,'* Milly replied. 
"She can't help it. I'm afraid Whit has a slim 
chance. Nan may not see deep enough to learn 
his fine qualities. I fancy Nan tired quickly of 
him, though the one time I saw them together 
she appeared to like him very well. This new 
pitcher of yours, Henderson, is a handsome fellow 
and smooth. Whit is losing to him. Nan likes 
flash, flattery, excitement.'* 

"McCall told me the Bube had been down in 
the mouth ever since Henderson joined the team. 
Milly, I don't like Henderson a whole lot. He's 
not in the Bube's class as a pitcher. What am I 
going to do? Lose the pennant and a big slice 
of purse money just for a pretty little flirt?" 

"Oh, Connie, it's not so bad as that. Whit will 
come around all right." 

"He won't unless we can pull some wires. I've 
got to help him win Nan Brown. What do you 
think of that for a manager's job? I guess maybe 
winning i)ennants doesn't call for diplomatic 
genius and cunning I But 111 hand them a few 
tricks before I lose. My first move will be to give 
Henderson his release. 

I left Milly, as always, once more able to make 
light of discouragements and difficulties. 

Monday I gave Henderson his unconditional 
release. He celebrated the occasion by verifying 
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certain rumors I had heard from other managers. 
He got drunk. But he did not leave town, and 1 
heard that he was negotiating with Providence 
for a place on that team. 

Badboume pitched one of his gilt-edged games 
that afternoon against Hartford and we won. 
And Milly sat in the grand stand, having con- 
trived by cleverness to get a seat next to Nan 
Brown. Milly and I were pla3dng a vastly deeper 
game than baseball — ^a game with hearts. But we 
were playing it with honest motive, for the good 
of all concerned, we believed, and on the square. 
I sneaked a look now and then up into the grand 
stand. Milly and Nan appeared to be getting on 
famously. It was certain that Nan was flushed 
and excited, no doubt consciously proud of being 
seen with my affianced. After the game I chanced 
to meet them on their way out. Milly winked at 
me, which was her sign that all was working beau- 
tifully. 

I hunted up the Bube and bundled him off to 
the hotel to take dinner with me. At first he was 
glum, but after a while he brightened up some- 
what to my persistent cheer and friendliness. 
Then we went out on the hotel balcony to 
6moke, and there I made my play. 

"Whit, I'm pulling a stroke for you. Now listen 
and don't be offended. I know what's put you off 
your feed, because I was the same way when Milly 
had me guessing. You've lost your head over 
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Nan Brown. That's not so terrible, though I 
daresay you think it's a catastrophe. Because 
youVe quit YouVe shown a yellow streak. 
You've lain down. 

**My boy, that isn't the way to win a girL 
You've got to scrap. Milly told me yesterday 
how she had watched your love affairs with Nan, 
and how she thought you had given up just when 
things might have come your way. Nan is a little 
flirt, but she's all right. What's more, she was 
getting fond of you. Nan is meanest to the man 
she likes best. The way to handle her, Whit, is 
to master her. Play high and mighty. Get 
tragical. Then grab her up in your arms. I tell 
you, Whit, it 11 all come your way if you only 
keep your nerve. I'm your friend and so is Milly. 
We're going out to her house presently — and Nan 
will be there." 

The Rube drew a long, deep breath and held out 
his hand. I sensed another stage in the evolution 
of Whit Hurtle. 

**I reckon I've taken baseball coachin'," he said 
presently, **an' I don't see why I can't take some 
other kind. I 'm only a rube, an ' things come hard 
for me, but I'm a-learnin'." 

It was about dark when we arrived at the house. 

"Hello, Connie. You're late. Good evening, 
Mr. Hurtle. Come right in. You've met Miss 
Nan Brown? Oh, of course; how stupid of me!" 

It was a trying moment for Milly and me. A 
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little pallor showed under the Bnbe's tan, but he 
was more composed than I had expected. Nan 
got np from the piano. She was all in white and 
deliciously pretty. She gave a quick, glad start 
of surprise. What a relief that was to my 
troubled mind I Everything had depended upon 
a real honest liking for Whit, and she had it. 

More than once I had been proud of Milly's 
cleverness, but this night as hostess and an ao- 
complice she won my everlasting admiration. 
She contrived to give the impression that Whit 
was a frequent visitor at her home and very wel- 
come. She brought out his best points, and in her 
skillful hands he lost embarrassment and awk- 
wardness. Before the evening was over Nan re- 
garded Whit with different eyes, and she never 
dreamed that everything had not come about 
naturally. Then Milly somehow got me out on 
the porch, leaving Nan and Whit together. 

"Milly, you're a marvel, the best and sweetest 
ever,'' I whispered. **We're going to win. It's 
a cinch." 

**Well, Connie, not that — exactly," she whis- 
I>ered back demurely. "But it looks hopeful." 

I could not help hearing what was said in th€f 
parlor. 

"Now I can roast you," Nan was saying, archly. 
She had switched back to her favorite baseball 
vernacular. "You pitched a swell game last 
Saturday in Bochester, didn't yout Not! You 
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liad no steam, no control, and you conldn't have 
curved a saucer/' 

"Nan, what could you expects was the cool 
reply. "You sat up in the stand with your hand- 
some friend. I reckon I couldn't pitch. I just 
gave the game away." 

"Whit I— Whit I " 

Then I whispered to Milly that if might be dis- 
creet for us to move a little way from the vicinity. 

It was on the second day afterward that I got 
a chance to talk to Nan. She reached the grounds 
early, before Milly arrived, and I found her in the 
grand stand. The Bube was down on the card to 
pitch and when he started to warm up Nan said 
confidently that he would shut out Hartford that 
afternoon. 

"I'm sorry, Nan, but you're way off. We'd do 
well to win at all, let alone get a shutout." 

"You're a fine manager!" she retorted, hotly^ 
••Why won't we win!" 

"Well, the Rube's not in good form. The 
Bube " 

"Stop calling him that horrid name." 

"Whit's not in shape. He's not right. He's 
ill or something is wrong. I'm worried sick about 
him." 

"Why — ^Mr. Connelly!" exclaimed Nan. She 
tamed quickly toward me. 

I crowded on full canvas of gloom to my already 
long face. 
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'^I'm serious, Nan. The lad's off, somehow. 
Pe's in magnificent physical trim, but he can't 
keep his mind on the game. He has lost his head. 
IVe talked with him, reasoned with him, all to no 
good. He only goes down deeper in the dumps. 
Something is terribly wrong with him, and if he 
doesn't brace, 111 have to release " 

Miss Nan Brown suddenly lost a little of her 
rich bloouL "Oh I you wouldn't — ^you couldn't 
release him!" 

"IT have to if he doesn't brace. It means a 
lot to me. Nan, for of course I can't win the pen- 
nant this year without Whit being in shape. But 
I believe I wouldn't mind the loss of that any 
more than to see him fall down. The boy is a 
magnificent pitcher. If he can only be brought 
around hell go to the big league next year and 
develop into one of the greatest pitchers the game 
has ever produced. But somehow or other he has 
lost heart. He's quit. And I've done my best 
for him. He's beyond me now. What a shame 
it is! For he's the making of such a splendid 
man outside of baseball. Milly thinks the world 
of hiuL Well, well ; there are disappointments — 
we can't help them. There goes the gong. I must 
leave you. Nan, I'll bet you a box of candy Whit 
loses today. Is it a go?" 

"It is," replied Nan, with fire in her eyes. 
"You go to Whit Hurtle and tell him I said if 
he wins today's game 111 kiss him I" 
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I nearly broke my neck over benches and bats 
getting to Whit with that message. He gulped 
once. 

Then he tightened his belt and shut out Hart- 
ford with two scratch singles. It was a great 
exhibition of pitching. I had no means to tell 
whether or not the Rube got his reward that 
nighty but I was so happy that I hugged Milly 
within an inch of her life. 

But it turned out that I had been a little pre- 
mature in my elation. In two days the Rube went 
down into the depths again, this time clear to 
China, and Nan was sitting in the grand stand 
with Henderson. The Rube lost his next game, 
pitching like a schoolboy scared out of his wits. 
Henderson followed Nan like a shadow, so that I 
had no chance to talk to her. The Rube lost his 
next game and then another. We were pushed 
out of second place. 

If we kept up that losing streak a little longer, 
our hopes for the pennant were gone. I had 
begun to despair of the Rube. For some occult 
reason he scarcely spoke to me. Nan flirted worse 
than ever. It seemed to me she flaunted her con- 
quest of Henderson in poor Whit's face. 

The Providence ball team came to town and 
promptly signed Henderson and announced him 
for Saturday's game. Cairns won the first of the 
series and Radboume lost the second. It was 
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Bribe's turn to pitch the Saturday game and I 
resolved to make one more effort to put the love- 
sick swain in something like his old fettle. So I 
called npon Nan. 

She was surprised to see me, bnt received me 
graciously. I fancied her face was not quite so 
glowing as usual. I came bluntly out with my 
mission. She tried to freeze me but I would not 
freeze. I was out to win or lose and not to be 
lightly laughed aside or coldly denied. I played 
to make her angry, knowing the real truth of her 
feelings would show under stress. 

For once in my life I became a knocker and said 
some unpleasant things — albeit they were true — 
about Henderson. She championed Henderson 
royallyi and when, as a last card, I compared 
Whit's fine record with Henderson's, not only as 
a ball player, but as a man, particularly in his 
reverence for women, she flashed at me : 

**What do you know about itf Mr. Henderson 
asked me to marry him. Can a man do more to 
show his respect? Tour friend never so much 
as hinted such honorable intentions. What's 
more — ^he insxdted me I " The blaze in Nan 's black 
eyes softened with a film of tears. She looked 
hurt. Her pride had encountered a fall. 

**0h, no. Nan, Whit couldn't insult a lady," I 
protested. 

' * Couldn 't he ? That 's all you know about hiuL 
You know I — ^I promised to kiss him if he beat 
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Hartford that day. So when he came I— I did. 
Then the big savage began to rave and he grabbed 
me np in his arms. He smothered me; ahnost 
cmshed the life ont of me. He frightened me ter- 
ribly. When I got away from him— the monster 
stood there and coolly said I belonged to him. I 
ran ont of the room and wonldn't see him any 
more. At first I might have forgiven him if he 
had apologized — said he was sorry, but never a 
word. Now I never will forgive him. ' ^ 

I had to make a strenuous effort to conceal my 
agitation. The Bube had most carefully taken 
my fool advice in the matter of wooing a woman. 

When I had got a hold upon myself, I turned 
to Nan white-hot with eloquence. Now I was talk- 
ing not wholly for myself or the pennant, but for 
this boy and girl who were at odds ^ in that 
strangest game of life — ^love. 

What I said I never knew, but Nan lost her re- 
sentment, and then her scorn and indifference. 
Slowly she thawed and warmed to my reason, 
praise, whatever it was, and when I stopped she 
was again the radiant bewildering Nan of old. 

''Take another message to Whit for me," she 
said, audaciously. ''Tell him I adore ball play- 
ers, especially pitchers. Tell him I'm going to 
the game today to choose the best one. If he loses 
the game *' 

She left the sentence unfinished. In my state 
of mind I doubted not in the least that she meant 
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to marry the pitcher who won the game, and so 
I told the Bube. He made one wild upheaval of 
his arms and shoulders, like an erupting volcano, 
which proved to me that he believed it, too. 

When I got to the bench that afternoon I was 
tired. There was a big crowd to see the game; 
the weather was perfect ; Milly sat up in the box 
and waved her score card at me; Baddy and 
Spears declared we had the game; the Bube 
stalked to and fro like an implacable Indian chief 
— ^but I was not happy in mind. Calamity 
breathed in the very air. 

The game began. McCall beat out a bunt ; Ash- 
well sacrificed and Stringer laced one of his beau- 
tiful triples against the fence. Then he scored 
on a high fly. Two runs I Worcester trotted out 
into the field. The Bube was white with deter- 
mination ; he had the si>eed of a bullet and perfect 
control of his jump ball and drop. But Provi- 
dence hit and had the luck. Ashwell fumbled, 
Gregg threw wild. Providence tied the score. 

The game progressed, growing more and more 
of a nightmare to me. It was not Worcester's 
day. The umpire could not see straight ; the boys 
grumbled and fought among themselves; Spears 
roasted the umpire and was sent to the bench; 
Bogart tripped, hurting his sore ankle, and had 
to be taken out. Henderson's slow, easy ball 
ba£9ed my players, and when he used speed they 
lined it straight at a Providence fielder. 
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In the sixth, after a desperate rally, we crowded 
the bases with only one ont. Then Mnllaney's 
hard rap to left, seemingly good for three bases, 
was pnlled down by Stone with one hand. It was 
a wonderfal catch and he doubled np a runner at 
second. Again in the seventh we had a chance 
to score, oidy to fail on another double play, this 
time by the infield. 

When the Providence players were at bat their 
luck not only held good but trebled and quad- 
rupled. The little Texas-league hits dropped 
safely just out of reach of the infielders. My boys 
had an oflf day in fielding. What horror that of 
all days in a season this should be the one for 
them to make errors ! 

But they were game, and the Rube was the 
gamest of all. He did not seem to know what 
hard luck was, or discouragement, or i>oor sup- 
I)ort He kept everlastingly hammering the ball 
at those lucky Providence hitters. What speed he 
had! The ball streaked in, and somebody would 
shut his eyes and make a safety. But the Rube 
pitched, on, tireless, irresistibly, hopeful, not for- 
getting to call a word of cheer to his fielders. 

It was one of those strange games that could 
not be bettered by any labor or daring or skill. 
I saw it was lost from the second inning, yet so 
deeply was I concerned, so tantalizingly did the 
plays reel themselves off, that I groveled there 
on the bench unable to abide by my baseball sense. 
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The ninth inning proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt how baseball fate, in common with other 
fates, loved to balance the chances, to lift np one, 
then the other, to lend a deceitful hope only to. 
dash it away. 

Providence had almost three times enough to 
win. The team let up in that inning or grew over- 
confident or careless, and before we knew what 
had happened some scratch hits, and bases on 
balls, and errors, gave us three runs and left two 
runners on bases. The disgusted bleachers came 
out of their gloom and began to whistle and 
thump. The Bube hit safely, sending another run 
over the plate. McCall worked his old trick, beat- 
ing out a slow bunt. 

Bases full, three runs to tie I With Ashwell up 
and one out, the noise in the bleachers moxmted 
to a high-pitched, shrill, continuous sound. I got 
up and yelled with all my might and could not 
hear my voice. Ashwell was a dangerous man in 
a pinch. The game was not lost yet. A hit, any- 
thing to get Ash to first — and then Stringer I 

Ash laughed at Henderson, taunted him, shook 
his bat at him and dared him to put one over. 
Henderson did not stand under fire. The ball he 
pitched had no steanL Ash cracked it — square on 
fhe line into the shortstop's hands. The bleachers 
ceased yelling. 

Then Stringer strode grimly to the plate. It 
was a hundred to one, in that instance, that he 
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would lose the ball. The bleachers let out one 
deafening roar, then hushed. I would rather have 
had Stringer at the bat than any other player in 
the world, and I thought of the Bube and Nan 
and Milly— and hope would not die. 

Stringer swung mightily on the first pitch and 
struck the ball with a sharp, solid bing I It shot 
toward center, low, level, exceedingly swift, and 
like a dark streak went straight into the fielder's 
hands. A rod to right or left would have made 
it a home run. The crowd strangled a victorious 
yell. I came out of my trance, for the game was 
over and lost. It was the Bube 's Waterloo. 

I hurried him into the dressing room and kept 
close to him. He looked like a man who had lost 
the one thing worth while in his life. I turned a 
deaf ear to my players, to everybody, and hustled 
the Bube out and to the hotel. I wanted to be 
near him that night. 

To my amaze we met Milly and Nan as we 
entered the lobby. Milly wore a sweet, sympa- 
thetic smile. Nan shone more radiant than ever. 
I simply stared. It was Milly who got us all 
through the corridor into the parlor. I heard Nan 
talking. 

*^Whit, you pitched a bad game but — '' there 
was the old teasing, arch, coquettishness — ^^^but 
you are the best pitcher I " 

"Nan!'' 

"Yes!'' 
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Thet may say baseball is the same in the minor 
leagues that it is in the big leagues, but any old 
ball player or manager knows better. Where the 
difference comes in, however, is in the greater 
excellence and unity of the major players, a speed, 
a daring, a finish that can be acquired only in 
competition with one another. 

I thought of this when I led my party into 
Morrisey's private box in the grand stand of the 
Chicago American League grounds. We had 
come to see the Bube's break into fast company. 
My great pitcher, Whittaker Hurtle, the Bube, 
as we called him, had won the Eastern League 
Pennant for me that season, and Morrisey, the 
Chicago magnate, had bought him. Milly, my 
affianced, was with me, looking as happy as she 
was pretty, and she was chaperoned by her 
mother, Mrs. Nelson. 

With me, also, were two veterans of my team, 
McCall and Spears, who lived in Chicago, and 
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who would have traveled a few miles to see the 
Bube pitch. And the other member of my party 
was Mrs. Hurtle, the Rube's wife, as saucy and 
as sparkling-eyed as when she had been Nan 
Brown. Today she wore a new tailor-made gown, 
new bonnet, new gloves — she said she had deco- 
rated herself in a manner befitting the wife of a 
major league pitcher. 

Morrisey's box was very comfortable, and, as 
I was pleased to note, so situated that we had a 
fine view of the field and stands, and yet were 
comparatively secluded. The bleachers were fill- 
ing. Some of the Chicago players were on the 
field tossing and batting balls; the Bube, how- 
ever, had not yet appeared. 

A moment later a metallic sound was heard on 
the stairs leading up into the box. I knew it for 
baseball spiked shoes clanking on the wood. 

The Bube, looking enormous in his uniform, 
stalked into the box, knocking over two chairs as 
he entered. He carried a fielder's glove in one 
huge freckled hand, and a big black bat in the 
other. 

Nan, with much dignity and a very manifest 
pride, introduced him to Mrs. Nelson. 

There was a little chatting, and then, upon the 
arrival of Manager Morrisey, we men retired to 
the back of the box to talk baseball. 

Chicago was in fourth place in the league race, 
and kad a fighting chance to beat Detroit out for 
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the third position. Philadelphia was scheduled 
for that day, and Philadelphia had a great team. 
It was leading the race, and almost beyond all 
question wonld land the flag. In truth, only one 
more victory was needed to clinch the pennant. 
The team had three games to play in Chicago and 
it was to wind up the season with three in Wash- 
ington. Six games to play and only one impera- 
tively important to win I But baseball is uncer- 
tain, and until the Philadelphians won that game 
they would be a band of fiends. 

"Well, Whit, this is where you break in,^' I 
said. "Now, tip us straight. YouVe had more 
than a week's rest How's that armf 

"Grand, Con, grand!'' replied the Bube with 
his frank smile. "I was a little anxious till I 
warmed up. But say I I've got more up my sleeve 
today than I ever had." 

"That'll do for me," said Morrisey, rubbing 
his hands. "Ill spring something on these 
swelled Quakers today. Now, Connelly, give Hur- 
tle one of your old talks — ^the last one — ^and then 
111 ring the gong." 

I added some words of encouragement, not for- 
getting my old ruse to incite the Bube by rousing 
his temper. And then, as the gong rang and the 
Bube was departing. Nan stepped forward for 
her say. There was a little white under the tan on 
her cheek, and her eyes had a darkling flash. 

"Whit, it's a magnificent sight — ^that beautiful 
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green field and the stands. What a crowd of 
fans I Whyv I never saw a real baseball crowd 
before. There are twenty thousand here. And 
there ^s a difference in the feeling. It's sharper 
— ^new to me. It's big league baseball. Not a soul 
in that crowd ever heard of yon, bnt, I believe, 
tomorrow the whole baseball world will have heard 
of yon. Mr. Morrisey knows. I saw it in his 
face. Captain Spears knows. Connie knows. I 
know." 

Then she lifted her face and, pnlling him down 
within reach, she kissed him. Nan took her hus- 
band's work in dead earnest; she gloried in it, 
and perhaps she had as mnch to do with making 
him a great pitcher as any of ns. 

The Bnbe left the box, and I found a seat be- 
tween Nan and Milly. The field was a splendid 
sight. Those bleachers made me glow with man- 
agerial satisfaction. On the field both teams 
pranced and danced and bounced around in prac- 
tice. 

In spite of the absolutely last degree of egotism 
manifested by the Philadelphia players, I could 
not but admire such a splendid body of men. 

' ^ So these are the champions of last season and 
of this season, too," commented Milly. '^I don't 
wonder. How swiftly and cleanly they play I 
They appear not to exert themselves, yet they 
always get the ball in perfect time. It all reminds 
me of — of the rhythm of music. And that cham- 
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pion batter and nmner — ^that Lane in center — 
isn't he just beautiful f He walks and runs like a 
blue-ribbon winner at the horse show. I tell you 
one thing, Connie, these Quakers are on dress 
parade." 

'^Oh, these Quakers hate themselves, I don't 
think!" retorted Nan. Being a rabid girl-fan it 
was, of course, impossible for Nan to speak base- 
ball convictions or gossip without characteristic 
baseball slang. ''Stuck on themselves! I never 
saw the like in my life. That fellow Lane is so 
swelled that he can't get down off his toes. But 
he's a wonder, I must admit that. They're a 
bunch of stars. Easy, fast, trained — ^they're ma- 
chines, and 111 bet they're Indians to fight. I can 
see it sticking out all over them. This will cer- 
tainly be some game with Whit handing up that 
jump ball of his to this gang of champs. But, 
Connie, I'll go you "Whit beats them." 

I laughed and refused to gamble. 

The gong rang; the crowd seemed to hum and 
rustle softly to quiet attention ; Umpire McClung 
called the names of the batteries; then the fa- 
miliar "Play!" 

There was the usual applause from the grand 
stand and ^welcome cheers from the bleachers. 
The Bube was the last player to go out. Mor- 
risey was a manager who always played to the 
stands, and no doubt he held the Bube back for 
effect. If so, he ought to have been 
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That moment reminded me of my own team and 
audience npon the occasion of the Bube's debut. 
It was the same — only here it happened in the 
big league, before a championship team and 
twenty thousand fans. 

The roar that went up from the bleachers might 
well have scared an unseasoned pitcher out of his 
wits. And the Quakers lined up before their 
bench and gazed at this newcomer who had the 
nerve to walk out there to the box. Cogswell 
stood on the coaching line, looked at the Bube and 
then held up both arms and turned toward the 
Chicago bench as if to ask Morrisey: ** Where 
did you get thatf 

Nan, quick as a flash to catch a point, leaned 
over the box-rail and looked at the champions 
with fire in her eye. "Oh, you just wait! wait I ^' 
she bit out between her teeth. 

Certain it was that there was no one who knew 
the Bube as well as I; and I knew beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the hour before me would 
see brightening of a great star pitcher on the big 
league horizon. It was bound to be a full hour 
for me. I had much reason to be grateful to Whii 
Hurtle. He had pulled my team out of a rut and 
won me the pennant, and the five thousand dollars 
I got for his release bought the little cottage on 
the hill for Milly and me. Then there was my 
pride in having developed hinL And all that I 
needed to calm me, settle me down into assurance 
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and keen criticism of the game, was to see the 
Bnbe pitch a few balls with his old incomparable 

speed and control. 

Berne, first batter for the Quakers, walked up 
to the plate. He was another Billy Hamilton, 
bnilt like a wedge. I saw him langh at the long 
pitcher. 

Whit swayed back, coiled and nncoiled. Some- 
thing thin, white, glancing, shot at Berne. He 
dncked, escaping the ball by a smaller margin 
than appeared good for his confidence. He spoke 
low to the Bube, and what he said was probably 
not flavored with the milk of friendly sweet- 
ness. 

"Wildl What'd yon look for?*' called ont 
Cogswell scornfully. * * He 's from the woods 1 ' ^ 

The Babe swung his enormously long arm, took 
an enormous stride toward third base, and pitched 
again. It was one of his queer deliveries. The 
ball cut the plate. 

"Hoi Hoi'" yelled the Quakers. 

The Bube's next one was his out curve. It 
broke toward the comer of the plate and would 
have been a strike had not Berne popped it up. 

Callopy, the second hitter, faced the Bube, and 
he, too, after the manner of ball players, made 
some remark meant only for the Bube's ears. 
Callopy was a famous waiter. He drove more 
pitchers mad with his implacable patience than 
any hitter in the league. The first one of the 
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Bnbe^s he waited on crossed the in-comer; the 
second crossed the ont-comer and the third was 
Bnbe's wide, slow, tantalizing ^'stitch-ball/' as 
we call ity for the reason that it canoie so slow a 
batter conld count the stitches. I believe Callopy 
waited on that curve, decided to hit it, changed 
his mind and waited some more, and finally the 
ball maddened him and he had to poke at it, the 
result being a weak grounder. 

Then the graceful, powerful Lane, champion 
batter, champion base runner, stepped to the 
plate. How a baseball crowd, any crowd, any- 
where, loves the champion batter I The ovation 
Lane received made me wonder, with this impres- 
sive reception in a hostile camp, what coxdd be 
the manner of it on his home field? Any boy ball- 
player from the lots seeing Lane knock the dirt 
out of his spikes and step into position would have 
known he was a 400 hitter. 

I was curious to see what the Bube would pitch 
Lane. It must have been a new and significant 
moment for Hurtle. Some pitchers actually wilt 
when facing a hitter of Lane's reputation. But 
he, on his baseball side, was peculiarly unemo- 
tional. Undoubtedly he could get furious, but that 
only increased his efi^ectiveness. To my amaze- 
ment the Bube pitched Lane a little easy ball, not 
in any sense like his floater or stitch-ball, but just 
a little toss that any youngster might have tossed. 
Of all possible balls. Lane was not expecting such 
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as that, and he let it go. If the nerve of it amazed 
me, what did it not do to Lanet I saw his face 
go fiery red. The grand stand mnrmnred ; let out 
one short yelp of pleasure; the Quaker players 
chaffed Lane. 

The pitch was a strike. I was gripping my 
chair now, and for the next pitch I prophesied the 
Rubers wonderful jump ball, which he had not yet 
used. He swung long, and at the end of his swing 
seemed to jerk tensely. I scarcely saw the ball. 
It had marvelous speed. Lane did not offer to hit 
it, and it was a strike. He looked at the Bube, 
then at Cogswell. That veteran appeared amused. 
The bleachers, happy and surprised to be able to 
yell at Lane, yelled heartily. 

Again I took it upon myself to interpret the 
Bube's pitching mind. He had another ball that 
he had not used, a drop, an unhittable drop. I 
thought he would use that next. He did, and 
though Lane reached it with the bat, the hit was 
a feeble one. He had been fooled and the side 
was out. 

Poole, the best of the Quaker's pitching staff, 
walked out to the slab. He was a left-hander, 
and Chicago, having so many players who batted 
left-handed, always found a southpaw a hard 
nut to crack. Cogswell, field manager and cap- 
tain of the Quakers, kicked up the dust around 
first base and yelled to his men: '^Git in the 
game!" 
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Staats hit Poole's speed ball into deep short 
and was out; Mitchell flew out to Berne; Band 
grounded to second 

While the teams again changed sides the fans 
cheered, and then indulged in the first stretch of 
the game. I calculated that they would be stretch- 
ing their necks presently, trying to keep track of 
the Bube's work. Nan leaned on the railing 
absorbed in her own hope and faith. MiUy chat- 
tered about this and that, people in the boxes, and 
the chances of the game. 

My own interest, while it did not wholly pre- 
clude the fortunes of the Chicago players at the 
bat, was mostly concerned with the Bube's for- 
tunes in the field. 

In the Bube's half inning he retired Bannister 
and Blandy on feeble infield grounders, and 
worked Cogswell into hitting a wide curve high 
in the air. 

Poole meant to win for the Quakers if his good 
arm and cunning did not fail him, and his pitch- 
ing was masterly. McCloskey fanned, Hutchin- 
6on fouled out, Brewster got a short safe fly just 
out of reach, and Hoffher hit to second, forcing 
Brewster. 

With Dugan up for the Quakers in the third 
inning, Cogswell and Bannister, from the coach- 
ing lines, began to talk to the Bube. My ears, 
keen from long practice, caught some of the 
marks in spite of the noisy bleachers. 
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"Say, bnsher, yonVe lasted longeron we ex- 
pected, but you don ^t know it I " 

* ' Gol dam you city ball tossers 1 Now you jest 
let me alone!'* 

* 'We're comin' through the rye I'' 

"My toi>-heavy rustic friend, youTl need an air- 
ship presently, when you go up I'' 

All the badinage was good-natured, which was 
sure proof that the Quakers had not arrived af 
anything like real appreciation of the Eube. They 
were accustomed to observe the trying out of 
many youngsters, of whom ninety-nine out of a 
hundred failed to make good. 

Dugan chopped at three strikes and slammed 
his bat down. Hucker hit a slow fly to Hoffer. 
Three men out on five pitched balls! Cogswell, 
old war horse that he was, stood a full moment 
and watched the Rube as he walked in to Ihe 
bench. An idea had penetrated Cogswell's brain, 
and I would have given something to know what 
it was. Cogswell was a great baseball general, 
and though he had a preference for matured ball- 
players he could, when pressed, see the quality 
in a youngster. He picked up his mitt and tooK 
his position at first with a gruff word to his 
players. 

Band for Chicago opened with a hit, and the 
bleachers, ready to strike fire, began to cheer and 
stamp. When McCloskey, in an attempt to sac- 
rifice, beat out his bunt tiie crowd roared. Band, 
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being slow on his f eet, had not attempted to make 
third on the play. Hutchinson sacrificed, neatly 
advancing the mnners. Then the bleachers 
played the long rolling drum of clattering feet 
with shrill whistling accompaniment. Brewster 
batted a wicked ground ball to Blandy. He dove 
into the dust, came up with the ball, and feinting 
to throw home he wheeled and shot the ball to 
Cogswell,, who in turn shot it to the plate to head 
Band. Runner and ball got there apparently to- 
gether, but Umpire McClimg's decision went 
against Rand. It was fine, fast work, but how 
the bleachers stormed at McClungI 

"Rob-b-berl'^ 

Again the head of the Quakers' formidable list 
was up. I knew from the way that Cogswell 
paced the coaching box that the word had gone 
out to look the Rube over seriously. There were 
possibilities even in rubes. 

Berne carefully stepped into the batter's box, 
as if he wanted to be certain to the breadth of a 
hair how close he was to the plate. He was there 
this time to watch the Rube pitch, to work him 
out, to see what was what. He crouched low, and 
it would have been extremely hard to guess what 
he was up to. His great play, however, was his 
ability to dump the ball and beat out the throw 
to first. It developed presently, that this was 
now his intention and that the Rube knew it and 
pitched him the one ball which is almost impos- 
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fiible to bnnt— a high incnrvey over the inside cor- 
ner. There was no mistaking the Bnbe's mag- 
nificent control. Tme as a plnmb line he shot np 
the ball — once, twice, and Berne f onled both — ^two 
strikes. Omdgingly he waited on the next, but it, 
too, was over the comer, and Berne went ont on 
strikes. The great crowd did not, of conrse, grasp 
the finesse of the play, but Berne had struck out 
— ^that was enough for them. 

Callopy, the famous spiker, who had put many 
a player out of the game for weeks at a time, 
strode into the batter's place, and he, too, was not 
at the moment making any funny remarks. The 
Bube delivered a ball that all but hit Callopy fair 
on the head. It was the second narrow escape 
for him, and the roar he let out showed how he 
resented being threatened with a little of his own 
medicine. As might have been expected, and 
very likely as the Bube intended, Callopy hit the 
next ball, a sweeping curve, up over the infield. 

I was trying to see all the intricate details of 
the motive and action on the field, and it was not 
easy to watch several players at once. But while 
Berne and Callopy were having their troubles 
with the Bube, I kept the tail of my eye on Cogs- 
well. He was prowling up and down the third- 
base line. 

He was missing no signs, no indications, no 
probabilities, no possibilities. But he was in 
doubt. Like a hawk he was watching the Bube, 
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and, as well, the crafty batters. The inning might 
not tell the truth as to the Bnbe's luck, thongh it 
would test his control. The Bnbe's speed and 
curves, without any head work, would have made 
him a pitcher of no mean ability, but was this re* 
markable placing of balls just accident? That 
was the question. 

When Berne walked to the bench I distinctly 
heard him say : * * Come out of it, you dubs. I say 
you can't work him or wait him. He's peggin' 
*em out of a gun I" 

Several of the Quakers were standing out from 
the bench, all intent on the Bube. He had stirred 
them up. First it was humor ; then ridicule, curi- 
osity, suspicion, doubt. And I knew it would grow 
to wonder and certainty, then fierce attack from 
both tongues and bats, and lastly — ^f or ball play- 
ers are generous — ^unstinted admiration. 

Somehow, not only the first climaxes of a game 
but the decisions, the convictions, the reputations 
of pitchers and fielders evolve around the great 
hitter. Plain it was that the vast throng of si)ee- 
tators, eager to believe in a new find, wild to wel- 
come a new star, yet loath to trust to their own 
impulsive judgments, held themselves in check 
until once more the great Lane had faced the 
Bube. 

The field grew tolerably quiet just then. The 
Bube did not exert himself. The critical stage 
had no concern for him. He pitched Lane a high 
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carve, over the plate, but in close, a ball meant 
to be hit and a ball hard to hit safely. Lane knew 
that as well as any hitter in the world, so he let 
two of the curves go by — ^two strikes. Again the 
Bube relentlessly gave him the same ball; and 
Lane, hitting viciously, spitefully, because he did 
not want to hit that kind of a ball, sent up a fly 
that Band easily captured. 

*'0h, I don't know! Pretty fair, I guess!'' 
yelled a tenor-voiced fan ; and he struck the key- 
note. And the bleachers rose to their feet and 
gave the Bube the rousing cheer of the brother- 
hood of fans. 

Hoffer walked to first on a base on balls. 
Sweeney advanced him. The Bube sent up a giant 
fly to Callopy. Then Staats hit safely, scoring 
the first run of the game. Hoffer crossed the 
plate amid vociferous applause. Mitchell ended 
the inning with a fly to Blandy. 

What a change had come over the spirit of that 
Quaker aggregation! It was something to make 
a man thrill with admiration and, if he happened 
to favor Chicago, to fire all his fighting blood. 
The players poured upon the Bube a continuous 
stream of scathing abuse. They would have made 
a raging devil of a mild-mannered clergyman. 
Some of them were skilled in caustic wit, most of 
them were possessed of forked tongues ; and Cogs- 
well, he of a thousand baseball battles, had a 
genius for inflaming anyone he tormented. This 
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was mostly beyond the ken of the andience, and 
behind the back of the umpire, but it was perfectly 
plain to me. The Quakers were trying to rattle 
the Bube, a trick of the game as fair for one side 
as for the other. I sat there tight in my seat, 
grimly glorying in the way the Bube refused to 
be disturbed. But the lion in him was rampant. 
Fortunately, it was his strange gift to pitch better 
the angrier he got; and the more the Quakers 
flayed him, the more he let himself out to their 
crushing humiliation. 

The innings swiftly passed to the eighth with 
Chicago failing to score again, with Philadelphia 
failing to score at all. One scratch hit and a sin- 
gle, gifts to the weak end of the batting list, were 
all the lank pitcher allowed them. Long since the 
bleachers had crowned the Bube. He was theirs 
and they were his; and their voices had the 
peculiar strangled hoarseness due to over-exer- 
tion. The grand stand, slower to understand and 
approve, arrived later; but it got there about the 
seventh, and ladies' gloves and men's hats were 
sacrificed. 

In the eighth the Quakers reluctantly yielded 
their meed of praise, showing it by a cessation of 
their savage wordy attacks on the Bube. It was . 
a kind of sullen respect, wrung from the bosom of 
great foes. 

Then the ninth inning was at hand. As tfie 
sides changed I remembered to look at the 
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feminine group in onr box. Milly was in a most 
beantifnl glow of happiness and excitement. Nan 
sat rigid, leaning over the rail, her face white 
and drawn, and she kept saying in a low voice: 
**Will it never end? Will it never endf Mrs. 
Nelson stared wearily. 

It was the Quakers' last stand. They faced it 
as a team that had won many a game in the ninth 
with two men out. Dugan conld do nothing with 
the Bnbe's nnhittable drop, for a drop curve was 
his weakness, and he struck out. Hucker hit to 
Hoffer, who fumbled, making the first error of 
the game. Poole dumped the ball, as evidently 
the Bube desired, for he handed up a straight one, 
but the bunt rolled teasingly and the Bube, being 
big and tall, failed to field it in time. 

Suddenly the whole field grew quiet. For the 
first time Cogswell's coaching was clearly heard. 

''One out! Take a lead! Take a lead! Go 
through this time. Go through!'' 

Could it be possible, I wondered, that after such 
a wonderful exhibition of pitching the Bube would 
lose ont in the ninth f 

There were two Quakers on base, one out, and 
two of the best hitters in the league on deck, with a 
chance of Lane getting up. 

''Oh! Oh! Oh!'' moaned Nan. 

I put my hand on hers. "Don't quit, Nan. 
You 11 never forgive yourself if you quit Take 
it from me, Whit will pull out of this hole!" 
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"Wliat & hole that was for the Bube on the day 
of his break into fast company I I measured it 
by his remarkable deliberation. He took a long 
time to get ready to pitch to Berne, and when he 
let drive it was as if he had been trifling all before 
in that game. I could think of no way to figure 
it except that when the ball left him there was 
scarcely any appreciable interval of time before 
it cracked in Sweeney's mitt. It was the Bube^s 
drop, which I believed unhittable. Berne let it 
go by, shaking his head as McClung called it a 
strike. Another followed, which Berne chopped 
at vainly. Then with the same upheaval of his 
giant frame, the same flnging of long arms and 
lunging forward, the Bube delivered a third drop^; 
And Berne failed to hit it. 

The voiceless bleachers stamped on the benches 
and the grand stand likewise thundered. 

Callopy showed his craft by stepping back and 
lining Bube's high pitch to left. Hoffer leaped 
across and plunged down, getting his gloved hand 
in front of the ball. The hit was safe, but Hoffer's 
valiant effort saved a tie score. 

Lane up I Three men on bases I Two out I 

Not improbably there were many thousand 
spectators of that thrilling moment who pitied 
the Bube for the fate which placed Lane at the 
bat then. But I was not one of them. Never- 
theless my throat was clogged, my mouth dry, and 
my ears full of bells. I could have done something 
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ferrible to Hurtle for his deliberation, yet I knew 
he was proving himself what I had always tried 
to train him to be. 

Then he swang, stepped out, and threw his body 
with the ball. This was his rarely nsed pitch, his 
last resort, his fast rise ball that jumped up a 
little at the plate. Lane struck under it. How 
significant on the instant to see old Cogswell's 
hands go up I Again the Bube pitched, and this 
time Lane watched the ball go by. Two strikes 1 

That whole audience leaped to its feet, whis- 
pering, yelling, screaming, roaring, bawling. 

The Bube received the ball from Sweeney and 
quick as lightning he sped it plateward. The great 
Lane struck out I The game was over — Chicago, 
1; Philadelphia, 0. 

Li that whirling moment when the crowd went 
mad and Milly was hugging me, and Nan pound- 
ing holes in my hat, I had a queer sort of blank- 
ness, a section of time when my sensations were 
deadlocked. 

**OhI Connie, look!'* cried Nan. I saw Lane 
and Cogswell warmly shaking hands with the 
Bube. Then the hungry clamoring fans tumbled 
upon the field and swarmed about the players. 

Wereupon Nan kissed me and Milly, and then 
kissed Mrs. Nelson. In that radiant moment Nan 
was all sweetness. 

^'It is the Bube's break into fast company," she 
said. 



THE KNOCKER 

"^'Ybs, Carroll, I got my notice. Maybe it's no 
snrprise to you. And there *8 one more thing I want 
to say. You're 4t' on this team. You're the top- 
notch catcher in the Western League and one 
of the best ball players in the game — but you're 
a knocker !'' 

Madge EUston heard young Sheldon speak. 
She saw the flash in his gray eyes and the heat 
of his bronzed face as he looked intently at the 
big catcher. 

"Fade away, sonny. Back to the bush-league 
for yours!" replied Carroll, derisively. "You're 
not fast enough for Kansas City. You look pretty 
good in a uniform and you're swift on your feet, 
but you can't hit. You've got a glass arm and 
you run bases like an ostrich trying to side. That 
notice was coming to you. Go learn the gamel'^ 

Then a crowd of players trooped noisily out of 
the hotel lobby and swept Sheldon and Carroll 
down the porch steps toward the waiting omnibus. 

135 
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Madge's xmele owned the E^ansas City dub. 
She had lived most of her nineteen years in a 
baseball atmosphere, bnt accustomed as she was 
to baseball talk and the peculiar banterings and 
bickerings of the players, there were times when 
it seemed all Greek. If a player got his " notice *' 
it meant he would be released in ten days. A 
**knocker'' was a ball player who spoke ill of 
his fellow players. This scrap of conversation, 
however, had an nnnsnal interest because Carroll 
had paid court to her for a year, and Sheldon, 
coming to the team that spring, had fallen des- 
perately in love with Her. She liked Sheldon 
pretty well, but Carroll fascinated her. She began 
to wonder if there were bad feelings between the 
rivals — ^to compare them — ^to get away from her- 
self and judge them impersonally. 

When Pat Donahue, the veteran manager of 
the team came out, Madge greeted him with a 
smile. She had always gotten on famously with 
Pat, notwithstanding her imperious desire to 
handle the managerial reins herself upon occa- 
sions. Pat beamed all over his round ruddy face. 

**Miss Madge, you weren't to the park yester- 
day an' we lost without our pretty mascot. We 
shure needed you. Denver's playin' at a fast 
clip." 

**I'm coming out today," replied Miss Ellston, 
thoughtfully. "Pat, what's a knocker?" 

^^Now, Miss Madge, are you askin' me ithat 
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after IVe been coachin' yon in baseball for 
years ?'^ qnestioned Pat, in distress. 
**I know what a knocker is, as everybody else 

does. Bnt I want to know the real meaning, the 
inside-ball of it, to nse your favorite saying. '^ 

Studying her grave face with shrewd eyes Dona^ 
hue slowly lost his smile. 

*'The inside-ball of it, ehf Come, let's sit over 
Eere a bit — ^the snn's shnre warm today. . . . 
Miss Madge, a knocker is the strangest man 
known in the game, the hardest to deal with an' 
what every baseball manager hates most.*' 

Donahne told her that he believed the term 
* 'knocker " came originally from baseball; that in 
general it typified tiie player who strengthened 
his own standing by belittling the ability of his 
team-mates, and by enlarging npon his own sn- 
I)erior qualities. Bnt there were many phases of 
this pecoliar type. Some players were natural 
bom knockers ; others acquired the name in their 
later years in the game when yoxmger men threat- 
ened to win their places. Some of the best 
players ever produced by baseball had the habit 
in its most violent form. There were players 
of ridiculously poor ability who held their jobs 
on the strength of this one trait. It was a mys- 
tery how they misled magnates and managers 
alike; how for months they held their places, 
weakening a team, often keeping a good team 
down in the race ; all from sheer bold suggestion 
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of their own worth and other players^ worthless- 
ness. Strangest of all was the knockers' power 
to disorganize ; to engender a bad spirit between 
management and team and among the players. 
The team which was without one of the parasites 
of the game generally stood well up in the race 
for the pennant, though there had been cham- 
pionship teams noted for great knockers as well 
as great players. 

"It's shore strange, Miss Madge, *^ said Pat in 
conclusion, shaking his gray head. "IVe played 
hundreds of knockers, an' released them, too. 
Knockers always get it in the end, but they go on 
foolin' me and workin' me just the same as if I 
was a youngster with my first teaoL They're 
part an' parcel of the game." 

**Do you like these men off the field — outside 
of baseball, I meant" 

"No, I shure don't, an^ I never seen one yet 
that wasn't the same off the field as he was on." 

"Thank you, Pat. I think I understand now. 
And— oh, yes, there's another thing I want to 
ask you. What's the matter with BUlie Sheldon t 
Uncle George said he was falling off in his game. 
Then I've read the papers. Billie started out 
well in the spring." 

"Didn't hef I was sure thinkin' I had a find 
in Billie. Well, he's lost his nerve. He's in a 
bad slump. It's worried me for days. I'm goin' 
to release Billie. The team needs a shake-up* 
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That's where Billie gets the worst of it, for he's 
really the makin' of a star; but he's slumped, an' 
now knockin ' has made him let down. There, Miss 
Madge, that's an example (^f what I've just been 
tellin' yon. An' yon can see that a manager has 
his troubles. These hnlkin' athletes are a lot of 
spoiled babies an' I often get sick of my job." 

That afternoon Miss EUston was in a brown 
study all the way out to the baseball park. She 
arrived rather earlier than usual to find the grand- 
stand empty. The Denver team had just come 
upon the field, and the Kansas City players were 
practising batting at the left of the diamond. 
Madge walked down the aisle of the grand stand 
and out along the reporters' boxes. She asked 
one of the yoimgsters on the field to tell Mr. Shel- 
don that she would like to speak with him a 
moment. 

Billie eagerly hurried from the players' bench 
with a look of surprise and expectancy on his sun- 
tanned face. Madge experienced for the first 
time a sudden sense of shyness at his coming. BEis 
lithe form and his nimble step somehow gave 
her a pleasure that seemed old yet was new. 
When he neared her, and, lifting his cap, 
spoke her name, the shade of gloom in his 
eyes and lines of trouble on his face dispelled her 
confusion. 

'' Billie, Pat tells me he's given yon ten days' 
notice," she said. 
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''It's true/' 

''What's wrong with yon, Billief " 

"Oh, I've struck a bad streak — can't hit or 
throw. '^ 

"Are you a quitter!" 

"No, I'm not," he answered quickly, flushing 
a dark red. 

"You started off this spring with a rush. Tou 
played brilliantly and for a while led the team 
in batting. Uncle George thought so well of you. 
Then came this spell of bad form. But, Billie, it's 
only a slump ; you can brace. ' ' 

"I don't know," he replied, despondently. 
"Awhile back I got my mind off the game. Then 
— ^people who don 't like me have taken advantage 
of my slump to—" 

"To knock," interrupted Miss EUston. 

"I'm not saying that," he said, looking away 
from her. 

"But I'm saying it. See here, Billie Sheldon, 
my uncle owns this team and Pat Donahue is man- 
ager. I think they both like me a little. Now I 
don't want to see you lose your place. Per- 
haps " 

"Madge, that's fine of you — ^but I think — ^I guess 
it'd be best for me to leave Kansas City." 

"Whyt" 

"You know,'^ he said huskily. "I've lost my 
head — ^I'm in love — ^I can't thmk of baseball — 
I'm crazy about you." 
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Miss Ellston^s sweet face grew rosy, clear to 
the tips of her ears. 

"Billie Sheldon/^ she replied, spiritedly. 
**Toii're talking nonsense. Even if yon were — 
were that way, it'd be no reason to play poor 
ball. Don't throw the game, as Pat wonld say. 
Make a brace! Get np on yonr toes! Tear 
things! Bip the boards off the fence! Don't 
qnitl'^ 

She exhausted her vocabulary of baseball lan- 
guage if not her enthusiasm, and paused in blush- 
ing confusion. 

**Madge!'' 

**Will you brace upf 

**Will I — ^will I!'' he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

Madge murmured a hurried good-bye and, turn- 
ing away, went up the stairs. Her uncle 's private 
box was upon the top of the grand stand and she 
reached it in a somewhat bewildered state of 
mind. She had a confused sense of having ap^ 
peared to encourage Billie, and did not know 
whether she felt happy or guilty. The flame in 
his eyes had warmed all her blood. Then, as she 
glanced over the railing to see the powerful Bums 
Carroll, there rose in her breast a panic at strange 
variance with her other feelings. 

Many times had Madge EUston viewed the field 
and stands and the outlying country from this 
high vantage point; but never with the same 
mingling emotions, nor had the sunshine ever 
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been so golden, the woods and meadows so green, 
the diamond so smooth and velvety, the whole 
scene so gaily bright. 

Denver had always been a good drawing card, 
and having won the first game of the present 
series, bade fair to draw a record attendance. 
The long lines of bleachers, already packed with 
the familiar mottled crowd, sent forth a merry, 
rattling hum. Soon a steady stream of weU- 
dressed men and women ponred in the gates and 
np the grand-stand stairs. The soft mnrmnr of 
many voices in light conversation and langhter 
filled the air. The peannt venders and score-card 
sellers kept np their insistent shrill cries. The 
baseball park was alive now and restless; the 
atmosphere seemed charged with freedom and 
pleasnre. The players romped like skittish colts, 
the fans shrieked their witticisms — all sonnd and 
movements suggested play. 

Madge Ellston was somehow relieved to see 
her nncle sitl^ing in one of the lower boxes. Dnr- 
ing this game she wanted to be alone, and she 
believed she wonld be, for the President of the 
League and directors of the Kansas City team 
were with her nncle. When the bell rang to call 
the Denver team in from practice the stands conld 
hold no more, and the roped-off side lines were 
filling np with noisy men and boys. Prom her 
seat Madge conld see right down npon the 
players' bench, and when she canght both Shel* 
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3on and Carroll gazing upward she drew back 
with sharply contrasted thrills. 

Then the bell rang again, the bleachers rolled 
ont their welcoming acclaim, and play was called 
with Kansas City at the bat. 

Bight off the reel Hunt hit a short fly safely 
over second. The ten thousand spectators burst 
into a roar. A good start liberated applause and 
marked the feeling for the day. 

Madge was surprised and glad to see Billie 
Sheldon start next for the plate. All season, until 
lately, he had been the second batter. During his 
slump he had been relegated to the last place on 
the batting list. Perhaps he had asked Pat to try 
him once more at the top. The bleachers voiced 
their unstinted appreciation of this return, show- 
ing that Billie still had a strong hold on their 
hearts. 

As for Madge, her breast heaved and she had 
difficulty in breathing. This was going to be a 
hard game for her. The intensity of her desire 
to see Billie brace up to his old form amazed her. 
And Carroll's rude words beat thick in her ears. 
Never before had Billie appeared so instinct with 
life, so intent and strung as when he faced Keene, 
the Denver pitcher. That worthy tied himself up 
in a knot, and then, unlimbering a long arm, de- 
livered the brand new ball. 

Billie seemed to leap forward and throw his 
bat at it. There was a sharp ringing crack— and 
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the ball was like a white string marvelonsly stretch- 
ing out over the players, over the green field be- 
yond, and then, sailing, soaring, over the right- 
field fence. For a moment the stands, even the 
bleachers, were stone qniet. No player had ever 
hit a ball over that fence. It had been deemed 
impossible, as was attested to by the many painted 
**ads'^ offering prizes for snch a feat. Suddenly 
the far end of the bleachers exploded and the 
swelling roar rolled up to engulf the grand stand 
in thunder. Billie ran round the bases to applause 
never before vented on that field. But he gave no 
sign that it affected him; he did not even doff 
his cap. White-faced and stem, he hurried to the 
bench, where Pat fell all over him and many of 
the players grasped his hands. 

Up in her box Madge was crushing her score- 
card and whispering: **OhI Billie, I could hug 
you for that!'' 

Two runs on two pitched balls I Thai was an 
opening to stir an exacting audience to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm. The Denver manager 
peremptorily called Keene off the diamond and 
sent in Steele, a south-paw, who had always both- 
ered Pat's left-handed hitters. That move 
showed his astute judgment, for Steele struck out 
McBeady and retired Curtis and Mahew on easy 
chances. 

It was Dalgren's turn to pitch and though he 
had shown promise in several games he had not 
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yet been tried out on a team of Denver^s strength. 
The bleachers gave him a good cheering as he 
walked into the box, bnt for all that they whistled 
their wonder at Pat^s assurance in putting him 
against the Cowboys in an important game. 

The lad was visibly nervous and the hard-hit- 
ting and lond-coaching Denver players went after 
him as if they meant to drive him ont of the 
game. Crane stung one to left center for a base, 
Moody was out on a liner to short, almost doubling 
up Crane ; the fleet-footed Bluett bunted and beat 
the throw to first ; Langly drove to left for what 
seemed a three-bagger, but Curtis, after a hard 
run, caught the ball almost off the left-field bleach- 
ers. Crane and Bluett advanced a base on the 
throw-in. Then Kane batted up a high foul-fly. 
Bums Carroll, the Kansas City catcher, had the 
reputation of being a fiend for chasing foul flies, 
and he dashed at this one with a speed that 
threatened a hard fall over the players' bench or 
a collision with the fence. Carroll caught the ball 
and crashed against the grand stand, but leaped 
back with an agility that showed that if there was 
any harm done it had not been to him. 

Thus the sharp inning ended with a magnificent 
play. It electrified the spectators into a fierce 
energy of applause. With one accord, by base- 
ball instinct, the stands and bleachers and roped- 
in-sidelines realized it was to be a game of games 
and they answered to the stimulus with a savage 
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enthusiasm that inspired ballplayers to great 
plays. 

In the first half of the second inning, Steele's 
will to do and his arm to execute were very like 
his name. Kansas City could not score. In their 
half the Denver team made one run by dean 
hitting. 

Then the closely fought advantage see-sawed 
from one team to the other. It was not a pitchers' 
battle, though both men worked to the limit of 
skill and endurance. They were hit hard. Daz- 
zling plays kept the score down and the innings 
short. Over the fields hung the x)ortent of some- 
thing to come, every player, every si)ectator felt 
the subtle baseball chance; each inning seemed 
to lead closer and more thrillingly up to the 
climax. But at the end of the seventh, with the 
score tied six and six, with daring steals, hard 
hits and splendid plays, enough to have made 
memorable several games, it seemed that the great 
portentous moment was still in abeyance. 

The head of the batting list for Kansas City was 
up. Hunt caught the first pitched ball squarely 
on the end of his bat. It was a mighty drive and 
as the ball soared and soared over the center-field 
Hunt raced down the base line, and the winged- 
footed Crane sped outward, the bleachprs split 
their throats. The hit looked good for a home 
run, but Crane leaped up and caught the ball in 
his gloved hand. The sudden silence and then 
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fhe long groan which racked the bleachers was 
greater tribute to Crane's play than any ai>- 
planse. 

Billie Sheldon then faced Steele. The fans 
roared hoarsely, for Billie had hit safely three 
times out of four, Steele used his curve ball, but 
he could not get the batter to go after it. When 
he had wasted three balls, the never-despairing 
bleachers howled: **Now, Billie, in your groove! 
Sting the next one I'* But Billie waited. One 
strike ! Two strikes I Steele cut the plate. That 
was a test which proved Sheldon's caliber. 

With seven innings of exciting play passed, 
with both teams on edge, with the bleachers wild 
and the grand stands keyed up to the breaking 
point, with everything making deliberation almost 
impossible, Billie Sheldon had remorselessly 
waited for three balls and two strikes. 

"Nowl . . . Nowl . . . Nowl'' shrieked the 
bleachers. 

Steele had not tired nor lost his cunning. With 
hands before him he grimly studied Billie, then 
whirling hard to get more weight into his motion, 
he threw the ball. 

Billie swung perfectly and cut a curving liner 
between the first baseman and the base. Like a 
shot it skipped over the grass out along the foul- 
line into right field. Amid tremendous uproar 
Billie stretched the hit into a triple, and when he 
got up out of the dust af ten his slide into third 
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the noise seemed to be the crashing down of the 
bleachers. It died out with the choking gargling 
yell of the most leather-lunged fan. 

* * 0-o-o-o-yon-Billie-e I * ' 

McBeady marched np and promptly hit a long 
fly to the redoubtable Crane. Billie crouched in 
a sprinter's position with his eye on the graceful 
fielder, waiting confidently for the ball to drop. 
As if there had not already been sufficient heart- 
rending moments, the chance that governed base- 
ball meted out this play ; one of the keenest, most 
trying known to the game. Players waited, spec- 
tators waited, and the instant of that dropping 
ball was interminably long. Everybody knew 
Crane would catch it; everybody thought of the 
wonderful throwing arm that had made him 
famous. Was it possible for Billie Sheldon to 
beat the throw to the plate? 

Crane made the catch and got the ball away at 
the same instant Sheldon leaped from the base 
and dashed for home. Then all eyes were on the 
ball. It seemed incredible that a ball thrown by 
hxmian strength could speed plateward so low, so 
straight, so swift. But it lost its force and slanted 
down to bound into the catcher's hands just as 
Billie slid over the plate. 

By the time the bleachers had stopped stamping 
and bawling, Curtis ended the inning with a diffi- 
cult grounder to the infield. 

Once more the Kansas City players took the 
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field and Bums Carroll sang ont in his lusty voice : 
"Keep lively, boys! Play hard I Dig 'em np an' 
get 'em!'' Indeed the big catcher was the main- 
stay of the home team. The bulk of the work fell 
upon his shoulders. Dalgren was wild and kept 
his catcher continually blocking low pitches and 
wide curves and poorly controlled high fast balls. 
But they were all alike to Carroll. Despite his 
weighty he was as nimble on his feet as a goat, 
and if he once got his hands on the ball he never 
missed it. It was his encouragement that steadied 
Dalgren ; his judgment of hitters that carried the 
young pitcher through dangerous places; his 
lightning swift grasp of points that directed the 
machine-like work of his team. 

In this inning Carroll exhibited another of his 
demon chases after a foul fly ; he threw the base- 
stealing Crane out at second, and by a remarkable 
leap and stop of McEeady's throw, he blocked a 
runner who would have tied the score. 

The Cowboys blanked their opponents in the 
first half of the ninth, and trotted in for their 
turn needing one run to tie, two runs to win. 

There had scarcely been a breathing spell for 
the onlookers in this rapid-fire game. Every 
inning had held them, one moment breathless, the 
next wildly clamorous, and another waiting in 
numb fear. What did these last few moments 
hold in store f The only answer to that was the 
dogged plugging optimism of the Denver players. 
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To listen to them, to watch thenii was to gather 
the impression that baseball fortune always fav- 
ored them in the end. 

"Only three more, Dal. Steady boys, it's onr 
game," rolled ont Carroll's deep bass. How 
virile he was ! What a tower of strength to the 
weakening pitcher I 

But valiantly as Dalgren tried to respond, he 
failed. The grind — ^the strain had been too severe. 
When he finally did locate the plate Bluett hit 
safely. Langley bunted along the base line and 
beat the ball. 

A blank, dead quiet settled down over the 
bleachers and stands. Something fearful threat- 
ened. What might not come to pass, even at the 
last moment of this nerve-racking gamet There 
was a runner on first and a runner on second. 
That was bad. Exceedingly bad was it that these 
runners were on base with nobody out. Worst 
of all was the fact that Kane was up. Kane, the 
best hunter, the fastest man to first, the hardest 
hitter in the league! That he would fail to ad- 
vance those two runners was scarcely worth con- 
sideration. Once advanced, a fly to the outfield, 
a scratch, anything almost, would tie the score. 
So this was the climax presaged so many times 
earlier in the game. Dalgren seemed to wilt under 
it. 

Kane swung his ash viciously and called on 
Dalgren to put one over. Dalgren looked in 
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toward the bench as if he wanted and expected to 
be taken ont. Bnt Pat Donahne made no sign. 
Pat had trained many a pitcher by forcing him 
to take his medicine. Then Carroll, mask nnder 
his arm, rolling his big hand in his mitt, sauntered 
down to the pitcher's box. The sharp order of 
the nmpire in no wise disconcerted him. He said 
something to Dalgren, vehemently nodding his 
head the while. Players and andience alike sni>- 
posed he was trying to put a little heart into Dal- 
gren, and liked him the better, notwithstanding 
the opposition to the nmpire. 

Carroll sauntered back to his position. He ad- 
justed his breast protector, and put on his mask, 
deliberately taking his time. Then he stepped be- 
hind the plate, and after signing for the pitch, he 
slowly moved his right hand up to his mask. 

Dalgren wound up, took his swing, and let drive. 
Even as he delivered the ball Carroll bounded 
away from his position, flnging off the mask as 
he jxmiped. For a single fleeting instant, the 
catcher's position was vacated. But that instant 
was long enough to make the audience gasp. Kane 
bunted beautifully down the third base line, and 
there Carroll stood, fifteen feet from the plate, 
agile as a huge monkey. He whipped the ball to 
Mahew at third. Mahew wheeled quick as thought 
and lined the ball to second. Sheldon came tear- 
ing for the bag, caught the ball on the run, and 
with a violent stop and wrench threw it like a 
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bullet to first base. Fast as Kane was, the ball 
beat him ten feet. A triple play I 

The players of both teams cheered, bnt the 
andience, slower to grasp the complex and in- 
tricate points, needed a long moment to realize 
what had happened. They needed another to 
divine that Carroll had anticipated Kane's inten- 
tion to bnnt, had left his position as the ball was 
pitched, had planned all, risked all, played all on 
Kane's snre eye; and so he had retired the side 
and won the game by creating and executing the 
rarest play in baseball. 

Then the audience rose in a body lo greet the 
great catcher. What a hoarse thundering roar 
shook the stands and waved in a blast over the 
field ! Carroll stood bowing his acknowledgment, 
and then swaggered a little with the sun shining 
on his handsome heated face. Like a conqueror 
conscious of full blown power he stalked away to 
the clubhouse. 

Madge EUston came out of her trance and 
viewed the ragged score-card, her torn parasol, 
her battered gloves and flying hair, her generally 
disheveled state with a little start of dismay, but 
when she got into the thick and press of the mov- 
ing crowd she found all the women more or less 
disheveled. And they seemed all the prettier and 
friendlier for that. It was a happy crowd and 
voices were conspicuously hoarse. 

When Madge entered the hotel parlor that 
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evening she fonnd her nncle with guests and 
among them was Bnms Carroll. The presence 
of the handsome giant affected Madge more im- 
pellingly than ever before, yet in some inex- 
plicably different way. She fonnd herself trem- 
bling ; she sensed a crisis in her feelings for this 
man and it frightened her. She became conscious 
suddenly that she had always been afraid of hiuL 
Watching Carroll receive tiie congratulations of 
many of those present, she saw that he dominated 
them as he had her. His magnetism was over- 
powering; his great stature seemed to fill the 
room ; his easy careless assurance emanated from 
superior strength. When he spoke lightly of the 
game, of Crane's marvelous catch, of Dalgren's 
pitching and of his own triple play, it seemed these 
looming features retreated in perspective — ^some- 
how lost their vital significance because he slighted 
theuL 

In the light of Carroll's illuminating talk, in the 
remembrance of Sheldon's bitter denunciation, in 
the knowledge of Pat Donahue's estimate of a 
peculiar type of ball-player, Madge Ellston found 
herself judging the man — ^bravely trying to resist 
his charm, to be fair to him and to herself. 

Carroll soon made his way to her side and 
greeted her with his old familiar manner of pos- 
session. However irritating it might be to Madge 
when alone, now it held her bound. 

Carroll possessed the elemental attributes of a 
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conqueror. When with him Madge whimsicany 
feared that he wonld snatch her np in his arms 
and carry her bodily off, as the warriors of old 
did with the women they wanted. Bnt she began 
to believe that the fascination he exercised npon 
her was merely physical. That gave her panse. 
Not only was Bnms Carroll on trial, but also a 
very foolish fluttering little moth — herself. It 
was time enongh, however, to be stem with her- 
self after she had tried him. 

** Wasn't that a splendid catch of Crane's to- 
day f she asked. 

^'A Incky stab! Crane has a habit of running 
round like an ostrich and sticking out a hand to 
catch a ball. It's a grand-stand play. Why, a 
good outfielder would have been waiting under 
that fly." 

^'Dalgren did fine work in the box, don't you 
think?" 

''Oh, the kid's all right with an old head back 
of the plate. He's wild, though, and will never 
make good in fast company. I won his game to- 
day. He wouldn't have lasted an inning without 
me. It was dead wrong for Pat to pitch him. 
Dalgren simply can't pitch and he hasn't sand 
enough to learn." 

A hot retort trembled upon Madge Ellston's 
lips, but she withheld it and quietly watched Car- 
roll. How complacent he was, how utterly self- 
contained! 
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** And Billie Sheldon— wasn't it good to see him 
brace? What hitting I . . . That home 

rnn!*' 

"Sheldon flashed up today. That's the worst 
of such players. This talk of his slump is all rot. 
When he joined the team he made some lucky hits 
and the papers lauded him as a comer, but he 
soon got down to his real form. Why, to break 
into a game now and then, to shut his eyes and 
hit a couple on the nose — ^that's not baseball. 
Pat's given him ten days' notice, and his release 
will be a good move for the team. Sheldon's not 
fast enough for this league." 

"I'm sorry. He seemed so promising," replied 
Madge. "I liked Billy— pretty well." 

"Yes, that was evident," said Carroll, firing 
up. "I never could understand what you saw in 
him. Why, Sheldon's no good. He " 

Madge turned a white face that silenced Car- 
rolL She excused herself and returned to the 
parlor, where she had last seen her uncle. Not 
finding him there, she went into the long corridor 
and met Sheldon, Dalgren and two more of the 
players. Madge congratulated the young pitcher 
and the other players on their brilliant work ; and 
they, not to be outdone, gallantly attributed the 
day's victory to her presence at the game. Then, 
without knowing in the least how it came about, 
she presently found herself alone with Billy, and 
they were strolling into the music-roouL 
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"Madge, did I brace np!^^ 

The girl risked one quick look at hinL How 
boyish he seemed, how eager I What an alto- 
gether different Billie! But was the difference 
all in him I Somehow, despite a conscious shyness 
in the moment she felt natural and free, without 
the uncertainty and restraint that had always 
troubled her while with him. 

**0h, Billie, that glorious home run!'^ 

* * Madge, wasn 't that hit a dandy f How I made 
it is a mystery, but the bat felt like a feather. I 
thought of you. Tell me — what did you think 
when I hit that ball over the fence! '^ 

** Billie, I'll never, never tell you.'' 

"Yes — ^please — ^I want to know. Didn't you 
think something — ^nice of me! " 

The pink spots in Madge's cheeks widened to 
crimson flames. 

** Billie, are you still — crazy about met Now, 
don't come so close. Can't you behave yourself? 
And don't break my fingers with you terrible 
baseball hands. . . . Well, when you made that 
hit I just collapsed and I said " 

^^Say it! Say it I" implored Billie. 

She lowered her face and then bravely raised 
it. 

**I said, * Billie, I could hug you for that!' . . . 
Billie, let me go I Oh, you mustn 't ! — ^please I ' ' 

Quite a little while afterward Madge remem- 
bered to tell Billie that she had been seeking her 
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ttncle. They met him and Pat Donahue, coming 
ont of the parlor. 

"Where have you been all evening?" demanded 
Mr. EUston. 

"Shnre it looks as if she's signed a new man- 
ager," said Pat, his shrewd eyes twinkling. 

The soft glow in Madge's cheeks deepened into 
tell-tale scarlet; Billie resembled a schoolboy 
stricken in guilt. 

"Aha! so that's it?" queried her uncle. 

"Ellston," said Pat. " Billie 's home-run drive 
today recalled his notice an' if I don't miss guess 
it won him another game — ^the best game in life/' 

"By George!" exclaimed Mr. Ellston. "I was 
afraid it was Carroll!" 

He led Madge away and Pat followed wifh 
BilUe. 

"Shure, it was good to see you brace, Billie,** 
said the manager, with a kindly hand on the young 
man's arm. "I'm tickled to death. That ten 
days' notice doesn't go. Seef I've had to shake 
up the team but your job is good. I released 
McBeady outright an' traded Carroll to Denver 
for a catcher and a fielder. Some of the directors 
hollered murder, an' I expect the fans will roar, 
but I'm running this team, I'll have harmony 
among my players. Carroll is a great catcher, 
but he's a knocker." 



THE WINNING BALL 

Onb day in Ji^ly our Rochester dnb, leader in 
the Eastern League, had returned to the hotel 
after winning a double-header from the Syracuse 
club. For some occult reason there was to be a 
lay-off next day and then on the following another 
double-header. These double-headers we hated 
next to exhibition games. Still a lay-off for 
twenty-four hours, at that stage of the race, was a 
Godsend, and we received the news with exclama«^ 
tions of pleasure. 

After dinner we were all sitting and smoking 
comfortably in front of the hotel when our man* 
ager, Morritt, came hurriedly out of the lobby^ 
It struck me that he appeared a little flustered. 

"Say, you fellars," he said brusquely. "Pack 
your suits and be ready for the bus at seven- 
thirty." 

For a moment there was a blank, ominous 
silence, while we assimilated the meaning of his 
terse fipeech. 

159 
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**IVe got a good thing on for tomorrow," con- 
tinued the manager. ** Sixty per cent gate re- 
ceipts if we win. That Gnelph team is hot stuff, 
though.'^ 

**GuelphI*' exclaimed some of the players sus- 
piciously. "Where's Guelphf 

"It's in Canada. Well take the night express 
an' get there tomorrow in time for the game. 
An' we'll hev to hustle." 

Upon Merritt then rained a multiplicity of ex- 
cuses. Gillinger was not well, and ought to have 
that day's rest. Snead's eyes would profit by a 
lay-off. Deerfoot Browning was leading itEe 
league in base running, and as his legs were all 
bruised and scraped by sliding, a manager who 
was not an idiot would have a care of such valu- 
able runmakers for his teanL Lake had "Charley- 
horse." Hathaway 's arm was sore. Bane's 
stomach threatened gastritis. Spike Doran's 
finger needed a chance to heal. I was stale, and 
the other players, three pitchers, swore their 
arms should be in the hospital 

"Cut it out!" said Merritt, getting exasper- 
ated. "You'd all lay down on me — ^now, wouldn't 
yout Well, listen to this: McDougal pitched to- 
day; he doesn't go. Blake works Friday, he 
doesn't go. But the rest of you puffed-up, high- 
salaried stiffs pack your grips quick. Seet It 11 
cost any fresh fellar fifty for missin' the train." 

So that was how eleven of the Bochester team 
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found themselves moodily boarding a Pullman en 
route for Buffalo and Canada. We went to bed 

early and arose late. 

Guelph lay somewhere in the interior of Can- 
ada, and we did not exi)ect to get there until 1 
o'clock. 

As it turned out, the train was late ; we had to 
dress hurriedly in the smoking room, pack our 
citizen clothes in our grips and leave the train 
to go direct to the ball grounds without time for 
lunch. 

It was a tired, dusty-eyed, peevish crowd of 
ball players that climbed into a waiting bus at the 
little station. 

We had never heard of Guelph ; we did not care 
anything about Bube baseball teams. Baseball 
was not play to us; it was the hardest kind of 
work, and of all things an exhibition game was an 
abomination. 

The Guelph players, strapping lads, met us with 
every mark of respect and courtesy and escorted 
TLS to the field with a brass band that was loud in 
welcome, if not harmonious in tune. 

Some 500 men and boys trotted curiously along 
with us, for all the world as if the bus were a 
circus parade cage filled with striped tigers. 
What a rustic, motley crowd massed about in and 
on that ball ground. There must have been 10,000. 

The audience was strange to us. The Indians, 
half-breeds, French-Canadians ; the huge, hulking. 
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l)earded fanners or traders, or trappers, wliai- 
ever they were, were new to onr baseball exi)eri- 
ence. 

The players themselves, however, earned the 
largest share of onr attention. By the time they 
had practiced a few moments we looked at Merritt 
and Merritt looked at ns. 

These long, powerfnl, big-handed lads evidently 
did not know the difference between lacrosse and 
baseball ; but they were quick as cats on their feet, 
and they scooped np the ball in a way wonderful 
to see. And throw! — ^it made a professional's 
heart swell just to see them line the ball across 
the diamond. 

**Lord! what whips these lads have!'' ex- 
claimed Merritt. "Hope we're not up against it. 
If this team should beat us we wouldn't draw a 
handful at Toronto. We can 't afford to be beaten. 
Jump around and cinch the game quick. If we 
get in a bad place. 111 sneak in the * rabbit.' " 

The ** rabbit" was a baseball similar in appear- 
ance to the ordinary league ball ; under its horse- 
hide cover, however, it was remarkably different. 

An ingenious fan, a friend of Merritt^ had re- 
moved the covers from a number of league balls 
and sewed them on rubber balls of his own mak- 
ing. They could not be distinguished from the 
regular article, not even by an experienced pro- 
fessional — ^untU they were hit. Then! The fact 
that after every bounce one of these rubber balls 
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bounded swifter and higher had given it the name 
of the "rabbit/' 

Many a game had the **rabbif won for ns at 
critical stages. Of conrse it was against the rules 
of the leagne^ and of conrse every player in the 
league knew about it ; still, when it was judiciously 
and cleverly brought into a close game, the ** rab- 
bit" would be in play, and very probably over 
the fence, before the opposing captain could learn 
of it, let alone appeal to the umpire. 

"Fellars, look at that guy who's goin* to pitch," 
suddenly spoke up one of the team. 

Many as were the country players whom we 
seasoned and traveled professionals had run 
across, this twirler outclassed them for remark- 
able appearance. Moreover, what put an entirely 
different tinge to our momentary humor was the 
discovery that he was as wild as a March hare 
and could throw a ball so fast that it resembled a 
pea shot from a boy's air gun. 

Deerf oot led our batting list, and after the first 
pitched ball, which he did not see, and the second, 
which ticked his shirt as it shot past, he turned to 
us with an expression that made us groan in- 
wardly. 

When Deerfoot looked that way it meant the 
pitcher was dangerous. Deerfoot made no effort 
to swing at the next ball, and was promptly called 
out on strikes. 

I was second at bat, and went up with some re- 
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Inctance. I happened to be leading the league in 
both long distance and safe hitting, and I doted 
on speed. Bnt having stopped many mean in- 
shoots with various parts of my anatomy, I was 
rather squeamish abont facing backwoods yaps 
who had no control. 

When I had watched a couple of his pitches, 
which the umpire called strikes, I gave him credit 
for as much speed as Busie. These balls were as 
straight as a string, singularly without curve, 
jump, or variation of any kind. I lined the next 
one so hard at the shortstop that it cracked like 
a pistol as it struck his hands and whirled him 
half off his feet. Still he hung to the ball and 
gave opportunity for the first crash of applause. 

**Boys, he's a trifle wild,'' I said to my team- 
mates, **but he has the most beautiful ball to hit 
you ever saw. I don't believe he uses a curve, 
and when we once time that speed well Mil if 

Next inning, after old man Hathaway had 
baffled the Canadians with his wide, tantalizing 
curves, my predictions began to be verified. Snead 
rapped one high and far to deep right field. To 
our infinite surprise, however, the right fielder 
ran with fleetness that made our own Deerfoot 
seem slow, and he got xmder the ball and caught 
it. 

Doran sent a sizzling grasscutter down toward 
left. The lanky third baseman darted over, dived 
down, and, coming up with the ball, exhibited the 
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power of a throwing aim fhat made ns all green 
with envy. 

Then, when the catcher chased a f onl fly some- 
where back in the crowd and canght it, we began 
to take notice. 

"Lncky stabs I *^ said Merritt cheerfully. "They 
can't keep that np. Well drive him to the woods 
next time/^ 

Bnt they did keep it np ; moreover, they became 
more brilliant as the game progressed. What 
with Hathaway 's heady pitching we soon disposed 
of them when at the bat; onr turns, however, 
owing to the wonderful fielding of these back- 
woodsmen, were also fruitless. 

Merritt, with his mind ever on the slice of gate 
money coming if we won, began to fidget and fume 
and find fault. 

"You're a swell lot of champions, now, ain't 
yout" he observed between innings. 

All baseball players like to bat, and nothing 
pleases them so much as base hits ; on the other 
hand, nothing is quite so painful as to send out 
hard liners only to see them caught. And it 
seemed as if every man on our team connected 
with that lanky twirler's fast high ball and hit 
with the force that made the bat spring only to 
have one of these rubes get his big hands upon 
it 

Considering that we were in no angelic frame 
of mind before the game started, and in view of 
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Merritt's persistently increasing ill hnmor, this 
failure of onrs to hit a ball safely gradually 
worked ns into a kind of frenzy. From indiffer- 
ence we passed to determination, and from that 
to sheer passionate purpose. 

Lnck appeared to be turning in the sixth inning. 
With one out, Lake hit a beauty to right. Doran 
beat an infield grounder and reached first. Hath- 
away struck out. 

With Browning up and me next, the situation 
looked rather precarious for the Canadians. 

**Say, Deerfoot,*' whispered Merritt, "diraip 
one down the third-base line. He's playin' deep. 
It's a pipe. Then the bases will be full an' Bed- 
dyll clean up.** 

In a stage like that Browning was a man abso- 
lutely to depend upon. He placed a slow bunt 
in the grass toward third and sprinted for first. 
The third baseman fielded the ball, but, being 
confused, did not know where to throw it. 

** Stick it in your basket," yelled Merritt, in a 
delight that showed how hard he was pulling for 
the gate money, and his beaming smile as he 
turned to me was inspiring. ^*Now, Eeddy, it's 
up to you I I'm not worrying about what's hap- 
pened so far. I know, with you at bat in a pinch, 
it's all off I" 

Merritt's compliment was pleasing, but it did 
not augment my purpose, for that already had 
reached the highest mark. Love of hitting, if no 
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other thing, gave me the thrilling fire to arise to 
the opportunity. Selecting my light bat, I went 
up and faced the rustic twirler and softly said 

things to him. 

He delivered the ball, and I could have yelled 
aloud, so fast, so straight, so true it sped toward 
me. Then I hit it harder than I had ever hit a 
ball in my life. The bat sprung, as if it were 
whalebone. And the ball took a bullet course b^ 
tween center and left. So beautiful a hit was it 
that I watched as I ran. 

Out of the tail of my eye I saw the center 
fielder running. When I rounded first base I got 
a good look at this fielder, and though I had seen 
the greatest outfielders the game ever produced, 
I never saw one that covered ground so swiftly 
as he. 

On the ball soared, and began to drop ; on the 
fielder sped, and began to disappear over a little 
hill back of his position. Then he reached up witfi 
a long arm and marvelously caught the ball in 
one hand. He went out of sight as I touched sec- 
ond base, and the heterogeneous crowd knew 
about a great play to make more noise than a herd 
of charging buffalo. 

In the next half inning our opponents, by clean 
drives, scored two runs and we in our turn again 
went out ignominiously. When the first of the 
eighth came we were desperate and clamored for 
the "rabbit.'^ 
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**IVe sneaked it in,*' said Merritt, with a low 
voice. **Got it to the nmpire on the last passed 
ball. See, the pitcher's got it now. Boys, it's all 
oflf bnt the fireworks! Now, break loose 1" 

A pecnliarity about the **rabbif was the fact 
that though it felt as light as the regulation league 
ball it could not be thrown with the same speed 
and to curve it was an impossibility. 

Bane hit the first delivery from our hoosier 
stumbling block. The ball struck the ground and 
began to bound toward short. With every boimd 
it went swifter, longer and higher, and it bounced 
clear over the shortstop's head. Lake chopped 
one in front of the plate, and it rebounded from 
the ground straight up so high that both runners 
were safe before it came down. 

Doran hit to the pitcher. The ball caromed 
his leg, scooted fiendishly at the second baseman, 
and tried to run up all over him like a tame 
squirrel. Bases full! 

Hathaway got a safe fly over the infield and two 
runs tallied. The pitcher, in spite of the help of 
the umpire, could not locate the plate for Bal- 
knap, and gave him a base on balls. Bases full 
again! 

Deerfoot slammed a hot liner straight at the 
second baseman, which, striking squarely in his 
hands, recoiled as sharply as if it had struck a 
wall. Doran scored, and still the bases were filled^ 

The laboring pitcher began to get rattled; he 
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could not jQnd his usual speed; he knew it, but 
evidently could not account for it. 

When I came to bat, indications were not want- 
ing that the Canadian team would soon be up in 
the air. The long pitcher delivered the "rab- 
bit,'' and got it low down by my knees, which 
was an unfortunate thing for him. I swung on 
that one, and trotted round the bases behind the 
runners while the center and left fielders chased 
the ball. 

Gillinger weighed nearly two hundred pounds, 
and he got all his weight under the ** rabbit.*' It 
went so high that we could scarcely see it. All 
the infielders rushed in, and after staggering 
around, with heads bent back, one of them, the 
shortstop, managed to get under it. The ** rab- 
bit" bounded forty feet out of his hands! 

When Snead's grounder nearly tore the third 
baseman's leg off; when Bane's hit proved as 
elusive as a flitting shadow; when Lake's liner 
knocked the pitcher flat, and Doran's fly leaped 
high out of the center fielder's glove — ^then those 
earnest, simple, country ballplayers realized 
something was wrong. But they imagined it was 
in themselves, and after a short spell of rattles, 
they steadied up and tried harder than ever. The 
motions they went through trying to stop that 
jumping jackrabbit of a ball were ludicrous in 
the extreme. 

Finally, through a foul, a short fly, and a scratch 
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hit to first, they retired the side and we went ii 
the field with the score 14 to 2 in our favor. 

Bnt Merritt had not f onnd it possible to get the 
"rabbit'^ out of playl 

We spent a fatefnlly anxions few moments 
squabbling with the umpire and captain over the 
'* rabbit/' At the idea of letting those herculean 
railsplitters have a chance to hit the rubber ball 
we felt our blood run cold. 

"But this ball has a rip in it,*' blustered Gil- 
linger. He lied atrociously. A microscope could 
not have discovered as much as a scratch in that 
smooth leather. 

**Sure it has,'* supplemented Merritt, in the 
suave tones of a stage villain. **We're used to 
playin' with good balls.'* 

"Why did you ring this one in on usf" asked 
the captain. "We never threw out this ball. We 
want a chance to hit it.'* 

That was just the one thing we did not want 
them to have. But fate played against us. 

"Get up on your toes, now an* dust,** said Mer- 
ritt. "Take your medicine, you lazy sit-in-front- 
of -the-hotel stiffs ! Think of pay day I * * 

Not improbably we all entertained the identical 
thought that old man Hathaway was the last 
pitcher under the sun calculated to be effective 
with the "rabbit.** He never relied on speed; 
in fact, Merritt often scornfully accused him of 
being unable to break a pane of glass; he used 
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principally what we called floaters and a change 
of pace. Both styles were absolutely impractical 
with the '* rabbit/' 

"It's comin' to ns, all right, all right!'' yelled 

Deerfoot to me, across the intervening grass. I 
was of the opinion that it did not take any genius 
to make Deerfoot 's ominous prophecy. 

Old man Hathaway gazed at Merritt on the 
bench as if he wished the manager could hear 
what he was calling him and then at his fellow- 
players as if both to warn and beseech them. 
Then he pitched the "rabbit." 

Crack ! 

The big lumbering Canadian rapped the ball 
at Crab Bane. I did not see it, because it went 
so fast, but I gathered from Crab^s actions that 
it must have been hit in his direction. At any 
rate, one of his legs flopped out sidewise as if 
it had been suddenly jerked, and he fell in a heap. 
The ball, a veritable * ^ rabbit ' ' in its wild jumps, 
headed on for Deerfoot, who contrived to stop it 
with his knees. 

The next batter resembled the first one, and 
the hit likewise, only it leaped wickedly at Doran 
and went through his hands as if they had been 
paper. The third man batted up a very high fly 
to Gillinger. He clutched at it with his huge 
shovel hands, but he could not hold it. The way 
he pounced upon the ball, dug it out of the irrass. 
and hurled it at Hathaway, showed his anger. 
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Obviously Hathaway had to stop the throw, 
for he could not get ont of the road, and he spoke 
to his captain in what I knew were no compli- 
mentary terms. 

Thns began retribution. Those husky lads con- 
tinued to hammer the **rabbif at the infielders, 
and as it bounced harder at every bounce so they 
batted harder at every bat. 

Another singular feature about the ** rabbit'^ 
was the seeming impossibility for professionals 
to hold it. Their familiarity with it, their under- 
standing of its vagaries and inconsistencies, their 
mortal dread made fielding it a much more diiB- 
cult thing than for their opponents. 

By way of variety, the lambasting Canadians 
commenced to lambast a few over the hills and 
far away, which chased Deerfoot and me until 
our tongues lolled out. 

Every time a run crossed the plate the motley 
crowd howled, roared, danced and threw up their 
hats. The members of the batting team pranced 
up and down the side lines, giving a splendid imi- 
tation of cannibals celebrating the occasion of a 
feast. 

Once Snead stooped down to trap the "rab- 
bit,** and it slipped through his legs, for which 
his comrades jeered him unmercifully. Then a 
brawny batter sent up a tremendously high fly 
between short and third. 

"You take it!** yelled Gillinger to Bane. 
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"You take it!" replied the Crab, and actually 
walked backward That ball went a nfiile high. 
The sky was hazy, gray, the most perplexing in 
which to judge a fly ball. An ordinary fly gave 
trouble enough in the gauging. 

Gillinger wandered around under the ball for 
what seemed an age. It dropped as swiftly as a 
rocket shoots upward. Gillinger went forward 
in a circle, then sidestepped, and threw up his 
broad hands. He misjudged the ball, and it hit 
him fairly on the head and bounced almost to 
where Doran stood at second. 

Our big captain wilted. Time was called. But 
Gillinger, when he came to, refused to leave the 
game and went back to third with a lump on his 
head as large as a goose egg. 

Every one of his teammates was sorry, yet 
every one howled in glee. To be hit on the head 
was the unpardonable sin for a professional. 

Old man Hathaway gradually lost what little 
speed he had, and with it his nerve. Every time 
he pitched the ** rabbit^' he dodged. That was 
about the funniest and strangest thing ever seen 
on a ball field. Yet it had an element of tragedy. 

Hathaway 's expert contortions saved his head 
and body on divers occasions, but presently a low 
bounder glanced off the grass and manifested an 
affinity for his leg. 

We all knew from the crack and the way the 
pitcher went down that the ** rabbit" had put him 
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out of the game. The umpire called time, and 
Merritt came running on the diamond. 

^^Hard luck, old man/' said the manager. 
'^That'll make a green and yellow spot all right. 
Boys, we're still two runs to the good. There's 
one out, an' we can win yet. Deerfoot, you're as 
badly crippled as Hathaway. The bench for 
yours. Hooker will go to center, an' 111 pitch." 

Merritt 's idea did not strike us as a bad one. 
He could pitch, and he always kept his arm in 
prime condition. We welcomed him into the fray 
for two reasons — because he might win the game, 
and because he might be overtaken by the base- 
ball Nemesis. 

While Merritt was putting on Hathaway 's base- 
ball shoes, some of us endeavored to get the ^'rab- 
bit" away from the umpire, but he was too wise. 

Merritt received the innocent-looking ball with 
a look of mingled disgust and fear, and he sum- 
marily ordered us to our positions. 

Not far had we gone, however, when we were 
electrified by the umpire's sharp words: 

**Naw! Naw, you don't. I saw you change the 
ball I gave you fer one in your pocket I Nawt 
You don't come enny of your American dodges 
on us I Ginunee thet ball, an' you use the other, 
or 111 stop the game." 

Wherewith the shrewd umpire took the ball from 
Merritt 's hand and fished the ^^ rabbit" from his 
pocket. Our thwarted manager stuttered his 
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wratL **Y-you be-be-wh-whiskered y-yapl ITI 
g-g-give '' 

What dire threat he had in mind never ma- 
terialized, for he became speechless. He glowered 
upon the cool little umpire, and then tamed 
grandly toward the plate. 

It may have been imagination, yet I made snre 
Merritt seemed to shrink and grow smaller before 
he pitched a ball. For one thing the plate was 
uphill from the pitcher *s box, and then the fellow 
standing there loomed np like a hill and swung 
a bat that would have served as a wagon tongue. 
No wonder Merritt evinced nervousness. Pres- 
ently he whirled and delivered the ball. 

Bing! 

A dark streak and a white puff of dust over 
second base showed how safe that hit was. By 
dint of manful body work. Hooker contrived to 
stop the "rabbif in mid-center. Another run 
scored. Human nature was proof against this 
temptation, and Merritt 's players tendered him 
manifold congratulations and dissertations. 

** Grand, you old skinflint, grand!'* 

** There was a two-dollar bill stickin' on thet 

hit Why didn't you stop it! '' 
'*Say, Merritt, what little brains you Ve got will 

presently be ridin' on the 'rabbit.' " 
*'You will chase up these exhibition games!" 
* * Take your medicine now. Ha I Ha ! Ha I ' ' 
After these merciless taunts, and particularly 
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after the next slashing hit that tied the score, Mer^ 
ritt looked appreciably smaller and hnmbler. 

He threw up another ball, and actually shied as 
it neared the plate. 

The giant who was waiting to sing it evidently 
thonght better of his eagerness as far as that pitch 
was concerned, for he let it go by. 

Merritt got the next ball higher. With a mighty 
swing, the batsman hit a terrific liner right at the 
pitcher. 

Quick as lightning, Merritt wheeled, and the 
ball struck him with the sound of two boards 
brought heavily together with a smack. 

Merritt did not fall; he melted to the ground 
and writhed while the runners scored with more 
tallies than they needed to win. 

What did we care? Justice had been done us, 
and we were unutterably happy. Crabe Bane 
stood on his head; Gillinger began a war dance; 
old man Hathaway hobbled out to the side lines 
and whooped like an Indian; Snead rolled over 
and over in the grass. All of us broke out into 
typical expressions of baseball frenzy, and indi- 
vidual ones illustrating our particular moods. 

Merritt got up and made a dive for the ball. 
With face positively flaming he flung it far beyond 
the merry crowd, over into a swamp. Then he 
limped for the bench. Which throw ended the 
most memorable game ever recorded to the credit 
ofthe'^rabbit.*' 
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**Fatb has decreed more bad luck for Salisbury 
in Saturday's game with Bellville. It has leaked 
out that our rivals "will come over strengthened 
by a 'ringer/ no less than Tale's star pitcher, 
Wayne. We saw him shut Princeton out in June, 
in the last game of the college year, and we are 
not optimistic in our predictions as to what Salis- 
bury can do with him. This appears a rather unfair 
procedure for Bellville to resort to. Why 
couldn't they come over with their regular teamf 
They have won a game, and so have we; both 
games were close and brilliant ; the deciding game 
has roused xmusual interest. We are inclined to 
resent Bellville 's methods as unsportsmanlike. 
All our players can do is to go into this game on 
Saturday and try the harder to win." 

Wayne laid down the Salisbury Gazette, with a 
little laugh of amusement, yet feeling a vague, 
disquieting sense of something akin to regret. 

** Pretty decent of that chap not to roast me,'^ 
he soliloquized. 

177 
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Somewhere he had heard that Salisl^nry main- 
tained an unsalaried teanu It was notorions 
among college athletes that the BellviUe Club paid 
for the services of distinguished players. And 
this in itself rather inclined Wayne to sympathize 
with Salisbury. He knew something of the strug- 
gles of a strictly amateur club to cope with its 
semi-professional rivals. 

As he was sitting there, idly tipped back in a 
comfortable chair, dreaming over some of the 
baseball disasters he had survived before his col- 
lege career, he saw a young man enter the lobby 
of the hotel, speak to the clerk, and then turn and 
come directly toward the window where Wayne 
was sitting. 

**Are you Mr. Wayne, the Tale pitcher? 
he asked eagerly. He was a fair-haired, 
clean-cut young fellow, and his voice rang pleas- 
antly. 

* * Guilty, ' ' replied Wayne. 

**My name^s Huling. I^m captain of the Salis- 
bury nine. Just learned you were in town and 
are going to pitch against us tomorrow. Won't 
you walk out into the grounds with me nowt 
You might want to warm up a little." 

** Thank you, yes, I will Guess I won't need 
my suit. I'll just limber up, and give my arm a 
good rub." 

It struck Wayne before they had walked ^^^ 
that Huling was an amiable and likable chap. As 
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the captain of the Salisbury nine, he certainly 
had no reason to be agreeable to the Morristown 
** ringer/' even though Wayne did happen to be 
a famous Yale pitcher. 

The field was an oval, green as an emerald, level 
as a billiard table, and had no fences or stands 
to obstruct the open view of the surrounding 
wooded country. On each side of the diamond 
were rows of wooden benches, and at one end of 
the field stood a little clubhouse. 

Wayne took off his coat, and tossed a ball for 
a while to an ambitious youngster, and then went 
into the clubhouse, where Huling introduced him 
to several of his players. After a good rubdown, 
Wayne thanked Huling for his courtesy, and 
started out, intending to go back to town. 

**Why not stay to see us practiced asked the 
captain. **We're not afraid you'll size up our 
weaknesses. As a matter of fact, we don't look 
forward to any hitting stunts tomorrow, eh, 
Bumst Bums, here, is our leading hitter, and 
he's been unusually noncommittal since he heard 
who was going to pitch for Bellville." 

**Well, I wouldn't give a whole lot for my pros- 
pects of a home run tomorrow, ' ' said Bums, with 
a laugh. 

Wayne went outside, and found a seat in the 
'shade. A number of urchins had trooped upon 
the green field, and carriages and motors were al 
ready in evidence. By the time the players cam^ 
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out of the dressing room, ready for practice, there 
■was quite a little crowd in attendance. 

Despite Wayne's hesitation, Holing insisted 
upon introducing him to friends, and finally hanled 
him np to a big tonring car fnll of girls. Wayne, 
being a Yale pitcher, had seen several thousand 
pretty girls, but the gronp in that automobile 
fairly dazzled him. And the last one to whom 
Hnling presented him — ^with the words: "Dor- 
othy, this is Mr. Wayne, the Tale pitcher, who is 
to play with Bellville tomorrow; Mr. Wayne, my 
sister '^ — was the girl he had known he would 
meet some day. 

"Climb up, Mr. Wayne. We can make room,'* 
invited Miss Huling. 

Wayne thought the awkwardness with which he 
found a seat beside her was unbecoming to a Yale 
senior. But, considering she was the girl he had 
been expecting to discover for years, his clumsi- 
ness bespoke the importance of the event. The 
merry laughter of the girls rang in his ears. 
Presently, a voice detached itself from the others, 
and came floating softly to him. 

"Mr. Wayne, so you're going to wrest our 
laurels from usf asked Miss Huling. 

"I don't know — ^I'm jiot infallible — ^IVe been 
beaten." 

"WhenT Not this season?" she inquired 
quickly, betraying la knowledge of his record 
tiiat surprised and pleased him. "Mr. Wayne, 
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I "was at the Polo Grounds on Jnne fifteenth." 

Her white hand Kghtly touched the Princeton 
pin at her neck. Wayne roused suddenly out of 
his trance. The girl was a Princeton girl ! The 
gleam of her golden hair, the flash of her blue 
eyes, became clear in sight. 

**I'm very pleased to hear it/' he replied. 

**It was a great game, Mr. Wayne, and you may 
weU be proud of your part in winning it. I 
shouldn't be surprised if you treated the Salis- 
bury team to the same coat of whitewash. We 
girls are up in arms. Our boys stood a fair chance 
to win this game, but now there's a doubt. By 
the way, are you acquainted in Bellvillet" 

"No. I met Beed, the Bellville captain, in New 
fork this week. He had already gotten an extra 
pitcher — ^another ringer — ^for this game, but he 
said he preferred me, if it could be arranged." 

While conversing, Wayne made note of the fact 
that the other girls studiously left him to Miss 
Huling. If the avoidance had not been so marked^ 
he would never have thought of it. 

**Mr. Wayne, if your word is not involved — will 
you change your mind and pitch tomorrow's game 
for us instead of Bellville!'^ 

Quite amazed, Wayne turned squarely to look 
at Miss Huling. Instead of disarming his quick 
suspicion, her cool, sweet voice, and brave, blue 
eyes confirmed it. The charms of the captain's 
sister were to be used to win him away from the 
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Bellvillc nine. He knew fhe trick; it Iiad been 
played npon him before. 

Bnt never had any other such occasion giveii 
him a feeling of regret. This case was different 
She was the girl. And she meant to flirt with him, 
to nse her eyes for all they were worth to en- 
compass the Waterloo of the rival team. 

No, he had made a mistake, after all — she was 
not the real girl. Suddenly conscious of a little 
shock of pain, he dismissed that dream girl from 
his mind, and determined to meet Miss Huling 
half way in her game. He could not flirt as well 
as he could pitch ; still, he was no novice. 

**Well, Miss Huling, my word certainly is not 
involved. But as to pitching for Salisbury — that 
depends.'^ 

''Upon whatt'^ 

"Upon what there is in it.*^ 

"Mr. Wayne, you mean — ^moneyl Oh, I know. 
My brother Bex told me how you college men are 
paid big sums. Our association will not give a 
dollar, and, besides, my brother knows nothing of 
this. But we girls are heart and soul on winning 
this game. Well *' 

"Miss Huling, I didn't mean remuneration in 
sordid cash,'' interrupted Wayne, in a tone that 
heightened the color in her cheeks. 

Wayne eyed her keenly with mingled emotions. 
Was that rose-leaf flush in her cheeks natural? 
Some girls could blush at will. Were the wistful 
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eyes, the earnest lips, only slianmiingT It cost 
him some bitterness to decide that they were. 
Her beauty fascinated, while it hardened him- 
Eternally, the beauty of women meant the undo- 
ing of men, whether they played the simple, in- 
consequential game of baseball, or the great, 
absorbing, mutable game of life. 

The shame of the situation for him was increas- 
ingly annoying, inasmuch as this lovely girl 
should stoop to flirtation with a stranger, and the 
same time draw him, allure him, despite the ai>- 
parent insincerity. 

'^Miss Huling, 111 pitch your game for two 
things," he continued. 

**Name them.'' 

''Wear Yale blue in place of that orange-and- 
black Princeton pin.'^ 

''I will.'' She said it with a shyness, a look in 
her eyes that made Wayne wince. What a i>er- 
f ect little actress t But there seemed just a chance 
that this was not deceit. For an instant he 
wavered, held back by subtle, finer intuition ; then 
he beat down the mounting influence of truth in 
those dark-blue eyes, and spoke deliberately: 

''The other thing is — ^if I win the game — ^a 
kiss.'* 

Dorothy Huling 's face flamed scarlet. But this 
did not affect Wayne so deeply, though it showed 
him his mistake, as the darkening shadow of disai>- 
pointment in her eyes. If she had been a flirty 
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she would have been prei>ared for mdeness. He 
began casting about in his mind for some apology, 
some mitigation of his offense; but as he was 
abont to speak, the sndden fading of her color, 
leaving her pale, and the look in her proud, dark 
eyes disconcerted him ont of utterance. 

** Certainly, Mr. Wayne. I agree to your price 
if you win the game.'^ 

But how inmieasurable was the distance be- 
tween the shy consent to wear Yale blue, and the 
pale, surprised agreement to his second proposal I 
Wayne experienced a strange sensation of per- 
sonal loss. 

While he endeavored to find his tongue, Miss 
Huling spoke to one of the boys standing near,^ 
and he started off on a run for the field. Presently 
Huling and the other players broke for the car, 
soon surrounding it in breathless anticipation. 

** Wayne, is it straight? You 11 pitch for us 
tomorrow f demanded the captain, with shining 
eyes. 

"Surely I will. BellviUe don't need me. 
TheyVe got Mackay, of Georgetown,'' replied 
Wayne. 

Accustomed as he was to being mobbed by en- 
thusiastic students and admiring friends, Wayne 
could not but feel extreme embarrassment at the 
reception accorded him now. He felt that he was 
sailing under false colors. The boys mauled him, 
the girls fluttered about him with glad laughter^ 
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He had to tear himself away; and when he finally 
reached his hotel, he went to his room, with his 
mind in a tnmnlt. 

Wayne cursed himself roundly ; then he fell into 
deep thought He began to hope he could retrieve 
the blunder. He would win the game ; he would 
explain to her the truth ; he would ask for an op- 
portunity to prove he was worthy of her f riend- 
fihip; he would not mention the kiss. This last 
thought called up the soft curve of her red lips 
and that it was possible for him to kiss her made 
the temptation strong. 

His sleep that night was not peaceful and 
dreamless. He awakened late, had breakfast sent 
to his room, and then took a long walk out into 
the country. After lunch he dodged the crowd in 
the hotel lobby, and hurried upstairs, where he 
put on his baseball suit. The first person he met 
upon going down was Beed, the Bellville man. 

""What's this I hear, Wayne, about your pitch- 
ing for Salisbury today? I got your telegram.*' 

"Straight goods,*' replied Wayne. 

"But I thought you intended to pitch for usf 

**I didn't promise, did I?" 

"No. Still, it looks fishy to me." 

"You've got Mackay, haven't you?" 

"Yes. The truth is, I intended to use you 
both." 

"Well, 111 try to win for Salisbury. Hope 
there's no hard feeling." 
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Not at all. Only if I didn't have the George- 
town crack, I'd yell murder. As it is, well trim 
Salisbury anyway.'' 

** Maybe," answered Wayne, langhing. **It*s 
a hot day, and my arm feels good. ' ' 

When Wayne reached the ball grounds, he 
thought he had never seen a more inspiring sight. 
The bright green oval was surrounded by a glit- 
tering mass of white and blue and black. Out 
along the foul lines were carriages, motors, and 
tally-hos, brilliant with waving fans and flags. 
Over the field murmured the low hum of many 



voices. 



Here you are ! ' ' cried Huling, making a grab 
for Wayne. ** Where were you this morning! 
We couldn't find you. Come! We've got a min- 
ute before the practice whistle blows, and I prom- 
ised to exhibit you." 

He hustled Wayne down the first-base line, past 
the cheering crowd, out among the motors, to the 
same touring car that he remembered. A bevy of 
white-gowned girls rose like a covey of ptarmi- 
gans, and whirled flags of maroon and gray. 

Dorothy Huling wore a bow of Yale blue upon 
her breast, and Wayne saw it and her face through 
a blur. 

** Hurry, girls; get it over. We've got to prac- 
tice," said the captain. 

In the merry melee some one tied a knot of 
ribbon upon Wayne. Who it was he did not know; 
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he saw only the averted face of Dorothy Hnling. 
And as he returned to the field with a dull pang, 
he determined he would make her indifference 
disappear with the gladness of a victory for her 
team. 

The practice was short, but long enough for 
Wayne to locate the glaring weakness of Salis- 
bury at shortstop and third base. In fact, most 
of the players of his team showed rather poor 
form; they were overstrained, and plainly lacked 
experience necessary for steadiness in an im- 
portant game. 

Bums, the catcher, however, gave Wayne con- 
fidence. He was a short, sturdy youngster, with 
all the earmarks of a coming star. Huling, the 
captain, handled himself well at first base. The 
Bellville players were more matured, and some of 
them were former college cracks. Wayne saw 
that he had his work cut out for hiuL 

The whistle blew. The Bellville team trotted 
to their position in the field; the umpire called 
play, and tossed a ball to Mackay, the long, lean 
Georgetown pitcher. 

Wells, the first batter, fouled out ; Stamford hit 
an easy bounce to the pitcher, and Clews put up 
a little Texas leaguer — all going out, one, two, 
three, on three pitched balls. 

The teams changed from bat to field. Wayne 
faced the plate amid vociferous cheering. He 
felt that he could beat this team even without good 
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support. He was in the finest condition, and his 
arm had been resting for ten days. He knew that 
if he had control of his high inshoot, these Bell- 
ville players wonld feel the whiz of some speed 
under their chins. 

He struck Moore out, retired Beed on a measly 
fly, and made Clark hit a weak grounder to sec- 
ond ; and he walked in to the bench assured of the 
outcome. On some days he had poor control ; on 
others his drop ball refused to work properly; 
but, as luck would have it, he had never had 
greater speed or accuracy, or a more bewildering 
fast curve than on this day, when he meant to 
win a game for a girl. 

"Boys, I Ve got everything, '* he said to his fel- 
low-players, calling them around him. ** A couple 
of runs will win for us. Now, listen, I know 
Mackay. He hasn't any speed, or much of a curve. 
All he 's got is a teasing slow ball and a foxy head. 
Don't be too anxious to hit. Make him put 'em 
over." 

But the Salisbury players were not proof 
against the tempting slow balls that Mackay de- 
livered. They hit at wide curves far off the plate, 
and when they did connect with the ball it was 
only to send an easy chance to the infielders. 

The game seesawed along, inning after inning ; 
it was a pitcher's battle that looked as if the first 
run scored would win the game. Mackay toyed 
with the Salisbury boys; it was his pleasure to 
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toss Tip twistingy floating balls that could scarcely 
be hit out of the diamond. Wayne had the Bell- 
ville players utterly at his mercy ; he mixed np his 
high jnmp and fast drop so cleverly, with his 
sweeping ont-curve, that his opponents were un- 
able to gauge his delivery at all. 

Li the first of the seventh, Barr for Bellville 
hit a ball which the third baseman should have 
fielded. But he fumbled. The second batter sent 
i& fly to shortstop, who muffed it. The third 
Mtter reached his base on another error by an 
infielder. Here the bases were crowded, and the 
situation had become critical all in a moment. 
Wayne believed the infield would go to pieces, and 
lose the game, then and there, if another hit went 
to short or third. 

** Steady up, boys,'^ called Wayne, and beck- 
oned for his catcher. 

**Bums, it's up to you and me,'* he said, in a 
low tone. **IVe got to fan the rest of these hit- 
ters. You're doing splendidly. Now, watch close 
for my drop. Be ready to go down on your knees. 
When I let myself out, the ball generally hits the 
ground just back of the plate.'' 

"Speed 'em over!" said Bums, his sweaty face 
grim and determined. "I'll get in front of 'em." 

The head of the batting list was up for Bell- 
ville, and the whole Bellville contingent on the 
side lines rose and yelled and cheered. 

Moore was a left-handed hitter, who choked his 
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bat up short, and poked at the ball. He was a 
good bunter, and swift on his feet. Wayne had 
taken his measnre, as he had that of the other 
players, earlier in the game ; and he knew it was 
good pitching to keep the ball in close to Moore's 
hands, so that if he did hit it, the chances were 
it wonld not go safe. 

Snnunoning all his strength, Wayne took his 
long swing and shot the ball over the inside cor- 
ner with terrific speed. 

One strike I 

Wayne knew it wonld not do to waste any balls 
if he wished to maintain that speed, so he pnt 
the second one in the same place. Moore struck 
too late. 

Two strikes! 

Then Bnms signed for the last drop. Wayne 
delivered it with trepidation, for it was a hard 
cnrve to handle. Moore fell all over himself try- 
ing to hit it. Little Bnms dropped to his knees 
to block the vicious cnrve. It struck the ground, 
and, glancing, boomed deep on the breast pro- 
tector. 

How the Salisbury supporters roared their ap* 
proval I One man out — ^the bases full— with Beed, 
the slugging captain, at bat ! 

If Eeed had a weakness, Wayne had not dis- 
covered it yet, although Beed had not hit safely. 
The captain stood somewhat back from the plate, 
a fact that induced Wayne to try him with the 
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speedy ontcurve. Reed lunged with a powerful 
ewingy pulling away from the plate, and he missed 
the curve by a foot. 

Wayne did not need to know any more. Reed 
had made his reputation slugging straight balls 
from heedless pitchers. He chopped the air twice 
more, and flung his bat savagely to the ground. 

**Two out — ^play the hitter!'' called Wayne to 
his team. 

Clarky the third man up, was the surest batter 
on the Bellville team. He looked dangerous. He 
had made the only hit so far to the credit of his 
team. Wayne tried to work him on a high, fast 
ball close in. Clark swung freely and cracked a 
ripping liner to left. Half the crowd roared, and 
then groaned, for the beautiful hit went foul by 
several yards. Wa3ntie wisely decided to risk all 
on his fast drop. Clark missed the first, fouled 
the second. 

Two strikes! 

Then he waited. He cooly let one, two, three 
of the fast drops go by without attempting to hit 
them. Bums valiantly got his body in front of 
thenoL. These balls were all over the plate, but too 
low to be called strikes. With two strikes, and 
three balls, and the bases full, Clark had the ad- 
vimtage. 

Tight as the place was, Wa3me did not flinch. 
The game depended practically upon the next ball 
delivered. Wayne craftily and dcuringly decided 
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to use another fast drop, for of all his assortment 
that would be the one least expected by Clark. 
But it mnst be started higher, so that in case 
Clark made no effort to swing, it would still be a 
strike. 

Gripping the ball with a clinched hand, Wayne 
swnng sharply, and drove it home with the limit 
of his power. It sped like a bnllet, waist high, 
and jnst before reaching the plate darted down- 
ward, as if it had glanced on an invisible barrier. 

Clark was fooled completely and struck futilely. 
But the ball caromed f j-om the hard ground, hit 
Bums with a resounding thud, and bounced away. 
Clark broke for first, and Moore dashed for home. 
Like a tiger the little catcher pounced upon the 
ball, and, leaping back into line, blocked the slid- 
ing Moore three feet from the plate. 

Pandemonium burst loose among the Salisbury 
adherents. The men bawled, the women screamed, 
the boys shrieked, and all waved their hats and 
flags, and jumped up and down, and manifested 
sjrmptoms of baseball insanity. 

In the first of the eighth inning, Mackay sailed 
up the balls like balloons, and disposed of three 
batters on the same old weak hits to his clever 
fielders. In the last of the eighth, Wayne struck 
out three more Bellville players. 

**Bums, you're up,'' said Wayne, who, in his 
earnestness to win, kept cheering his comrades. 
**Do something. Get your base any way you can* 
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Qet in fronii of one. We must score ffiis in- 
ning.'^ 

Faithfoly battered Bums cunningly imposed his 
hip over the plate and received another bmise in 
the interests of his team. The opposing players 
furiously stormed at the umpire for giving him 
his base, but Bums' trick went through. Burnett 
bunted skilfully, sending Bums to second. Cole 
hit a fly to center. Then Huling singled between 
short and third. 

It became necessary for the umpire to delay the 
game while he put the madly leaping boys back 
off the coaching lines. The shrill, hilarious cheer- 
ing gradually died out, and the field settled into a 
forced quiet. 

Wayne hurried up to the plate and took his posi- 
tion. He had always been a timely hitter, and 
he gritted his teeth in his resolve to settle this 
game. Mackay whirled his long arm, wheeled, 
took his long stride, and pitched a slow, tantaliz- 
ing ball that seemed never to get anywhere. But 
Wayne waited, timed it perfectly, and met it 
squarely. 

The ball flew safely over short, and but for a 
fine sprint and stop by the left fielder, would have 
resulted in* a triple, possibly a home run. As it 
was. Bums and Huling scored ; and Wayne, by a 
slide, reached second base. When he arose and 
saw the disorderly riot, and heard the noise of 
that well-dressed audience, he had a moment of 
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exnltatioiL Then Wells flew out to center ending 
the chances for more runs. 

As Wayne received the ball in the pitcher's box, 
he paused and looked ont across the field toward 
a white-crowned motor car, and he caught a gleam 
of Dorothy Hnling's golden hair, and wondered 
if she were glad. 

For nothing short of the miraculous could 
snatch this game from him now. Bums had with- 
stood a severe pounding, but he would last out 
the inning, and Wayne did not take into account 
the rest of the teamu He opened up with no slack- 
ening of his terrific speed, and he struck out the 
three remaining batters on eleven pitched balls. 
Then in the rising din he ran for Bums and gave 
him a mighty hug. 

''You made the gamest stand of any catcher I 
ever pitched to,*' he said warmly. 

Burns looked at his quivering, puffed, and 
bleeding hands, and smiled as if to say that this 
was praise to reir>ember, and reward enough* 
Then the crowd swooped down on them, and they 
^ere swallowed up in the clamor and surge of 
victory. When Wayne got out of the thick and 
press of i^ he made a bee line for his hotel, and 
by running a gauntlet managed to escape. 

Besting, dressing, and dining were ntiatters 
which he went through mechanically, with his 
mind ever on one thing. Later, he found a dai^ 
comer of the porch and sat there waiting, think- 
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ing. There was to be a dance given in honor of 
fhe team that evening at the hotel. He watched 
the boys and girls pass np the steps. When the 
mnsic conunenced, he arose and went into the halL 
It was bright with white gowns, and gay with 
movement. 

"There he is. Grab him, somebody,'^ yelled 
Hnling. 

"Do something for me, qnick,*' implored Wayne 
of the captain, as he saw the yonng people wave 
toward him. 

"Salisbury is yours tonight,^* replied Huling. 

"Ask your sister to save me one dance.'* 

Then he gave himself up. He took his meed of 
praise and flattery, and he withstood the battery 
of arch eyes modestly, as became the winner of 
many fields. But even the reception after the 
Princeton game paled in comparison with this 
impromptu dance. 

She was here. Always it seemed, while he lis- 
tened or talked or danced, his eyes were drawn to 
a slender, graceful form, and a fair face crowned 
with golden hair. Then he was making his way 
to where she stood near one of the open windows. 

He never knew what he said to her, nor what 
reply she made, but she put her arm in his, and 
presently they were gliding over the polished 
floor. To Wayne the dance was a dream. He led 
her through tiie hall and out upon the balcony, 
where composure strangely came to him. 
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"Mr. Wayne, I have to thank yon for saving 
the day for ns. Ton pitched magnificently." 

**I wonld have broken my arm to win that 
game," bnrst ont Wayne. "Miss Hnling, I made 
a blnnder yesterday. I thonght there was a con- 
spiracy to persnade me to throw down Bellville. 
IVe known of snch things, and I resented it. 
Ton understand what I thonght. I hnmbly offer 
my apologies, and beg that yon forget the rude 
obligation I forced npon yon." 

How cold she was! How unattainable in that 
moment I He canght his breath, and mshed on. 

"Tonr brother and the management of the dnb 
have asked me to pitch for Salisbury the remainder 
of the season. I shall be happy to— if " 

"If whatT" She was all alive now, flushing 
warmly, dark eyes alight, the girl of his dreams. 

"If you will forgive me — ^if you will let me be 
your friend — ^if — ^Miss Hnling, you will again wear 
that bit of Tale blue." 

"If, Mr. Wayne, you had very sharp eyes you 
would have noticed that I still wear itl" 



THE MANAGER OF MADDEN'S HILL 

Willie Howakth loved baseball. He loved it 
all the more because he was a cripple. The game 
was more beautiful and wonderful to him because 
he would never be able to play it. For Willie 
had been bom with one leg shorter than the other ; 
he could not run and at 11 years of age it was 
all he could do to walk with a crutch. 

Nevertheless Willie knew more about baseball 
than any other boy on Madden 's Hill. An uncle 
of his had once been a ballplayer and he had 
taught Willie the fine points of the game. And 
this uncle's ballplayer friends, who occasionally 
visited him, had imparted to Willie the vernacular 
of the game. So that Willie's knowledge of play- 
ers and play, and particularly of the strange talk, 
the wild and whirling words on the lips of the real 
baseball men, made him the envy of every boy on 
Madden 's Hill, and a mine of information. Willie 
never missed attending the games played on the 
lots, and he could tell why they were won or lost 

197 
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WilKe suffered considerable pain, mostly at 
night, and this had given him a habit of lying 
awake in the dark hours, grieving over that 
crooked leg that forever shut him ont of the herit- 
age of yonth. He had kept his secret well ; he was 
accounted shy because he was quiet and had never 
been able to mingle with the boys in their activity. 
No one except his mother dreamed of the fire and 
hunger and pain within his breast. His school- 
mates called him " Daddy. '^ It was a name given 
for his bent shoulders, his labored gait and his 
thoughtful face, too old for his years. And no 
one, not even his mother, guessed how that name 
hurt Willie. 

It was a source of growing unhappiness with 
Willie that the Madden 's Hill boys were always 
beaten by the other teams of the town. He really 
came to lose his sadness over his own misfortune 
in pondering on the wretched play of the Mad- 
den's Hill baseball club. He had all a boy's 
pride in the locality where he lived. And when 
the Bogg's Farm team administered a crush- 
ing defeat to Madden 's Hill, Willie grew des- 
X)erate. 

Monday he met Lane Griffith, the captain of 
the Madden 's Hill nine. 

"Hello, Daddy,'* said Lane. He was a big, 
aggressive boy, and in a way had a fondness for 
Willie. 

^'Lane, you got an orful trimmin' up on the 
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Boggs. What 'd yon wanter let them conntry jakes 
beat yon for?" 

* * Aw, Daddy, they was Incky. Umpire had hay- 
seed in his eyesl Eobbed ns! He eonldn't see 
straight. We'll trim them down here Saturday." 

* * No, yon won 't — ^not without team work. Lane, 
yonVe got to have a manager." 

**Dnm it! Where 're we goin' to get onet" 
Lane blurted out. 

"Yon can sign me. I can't play, but I know the 
game. Let me coach the boys." 

The idea seemed to strike Capt. Griffith favor- 
ably. He prevailed upon all the boys living on 
Madden 's Hill to come out for practice after 
school. Then he presented them to the manag- 
ing coach. The boys were inclined to poke fun at 
Daddy Howarth and ridicule him; but the idea 
was a novel one and they were in such a state of 
subjection from many beatings that they wel- 
comed any change. Willie sat on a bench impro- 
vised from a soap box and put them through a 
drill of batting and fielding. The next day in his 
coaching he included bunting and sliding. He 
played his men in different positions and for three 
more days he drove them unmercifully. 

When Saturday came, the day for the game 
with Bogg's Farm, a wild protest went up from 
the boys. Willie experienced his first bitterness 
as a manager. Out of forty aspirants for the 
Madden 's Hill team he could choose but nine to 
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play the game. And as a conscientious manager 
he conld nse no favorites. Willie picked the best 
players and assigned them to positions that, in 
his judgment, were the best snited to thenL Bob 
Irvine wanted to play first base and he was down 
for right field. Sam Wickhart thonght he was the 
fastest fielder, and Willie had him slated to catch. 
Tom Lindsay's feelings were hnrt becanse he was 
not to play in the infield. Eddie Curtis suffered 
a fall in pride when he discovered he was not down 
to play second base. Jake Thomas, Tay-Tay 
Mohler and Brick Grace all wanted to pitch. The 
manager had chosen Frank Price for that im- 
portant position, and Frank's one ambition was 
to be a shortstop. 

So there was a deadlock. For a while there 
seemed no possibility of a game. Willie sat on the 
bench, the center of a crowd of discontented, 
quarreling boys. Some were jealous, some were 
outraged, some tried to pacify and persuade the 
others. All were noisy. Lane Grifl&th stood by 
his manager and stoutly declared the players 
should play the positions to which they had been 
assigned or not at alL And he was entering into 
a hot argument with Tom Lindsay when the 
Bogg's Farm team arrogantly put in an appear- 
ance. 

The way that team from the country walked out 
upon the field made a great difference. The spirit 
of Madden 's Hill roused to battle. The game be- 
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gan swiftly and went on wildly. It ended almost 
before the Hill boys realized it bad commenced. 
They did not know how they had won bnt they 
gave Daddy Howarth credit for it They 'had a 
bonfire that night to celebrate the victory and 
they talked baseball nntil their parents became 
alarmed and hnnted them up. 

Madden 's Hill practiced all that next week and 
on Saturday beat the Seventh Ward teauL In 
four more weeks they had added half a dozen more 
victories to their record. Their reputation went 
abroad. They got uniforms, and baseball shoes 
with spikes, and bats and balls and gloves. They 
got a mask, but Sam Wickhart refused to catch 
with it. 

**Sam, one of these days you 11 be stoppin' a 
high inshoot with your eye,'' sagely remarked 
Daddy Howarth. **An* then where Tl I get a 
catcher for the Natchez game?'' 

Natchez was the one name on the lips of every 
Madden 's Hill boy. For Natchez had the great 
team of the town and, roused by the growing re- 
pute of the Hill club, had condescended to arrange 
a game. When that game was scheduled for July 
Fourth Daddy Howarth set to driving his men. 
Early and late he had them out. This manager, in 
keeping with all other famous managers, believed 
that batting was the thing which won games. He 
developed a hard-hitting team. He kept everlast- 
ingly at them to hit and run, hit and run. 
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On the Saturday before the Fourth, Madden ^s 
Hill had a game to play that did not worry 
Daddy and he left his team in charge of the cai>- 
tain. 

** Fellers, I'm goin' down to the Round House 
to see Natchez play. Ill size up their game,*' 
fiaid Daddy. 

When he returned he was glad to find that his 
team had won its ninth straight victory, hut he 
was not communicative in regard to the playing of 
the Natchez club. He appeared more than usually 
thoughtful. 

The Fourth fell on Tuesday. Daddy had the 
boys out Monday and he let them take only a 
short, sharp practice. Then he sent them home. 
In his own mind, Daddy did not have much hope 
of beating Natchez. He had been greatly im- 
pressed by their playing, and one inning toward 
the close of the Round House game they had 
astonished him with the way they suddenly seemed 
to break loose and deluge their opponents in a 
flood of hits and runs. He could not understand 
this streak of theirs — for they did the same thing 
every time they played — and he was too good a 
baseball student to call it luck. 

He had never wanted anything in his life, not 
even to have two good legs, as much as he wanted 
to beat Natchez. For the Madden 's Hill boys had 
come to believe him infallible. He was their idoL 
They imagined they had only to hit and run, to 
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fight and never give up, and Daddy would make 
fhem win. There was not a boy on the team who 
believed that Natchez had a chance. They had 
grown prond and tenacious of their dearly won 
reputation. First of all, Daddy thought of his 
team and their loyalty to him ; then he thought of 
the glory lately come to Madden 's Hill, and lastly 
of what it meant to him to have risen from a lonely 
watcher of the game — a cripple who could not even 
carry a bat — ^to manager of the famous Hill team. 
It might go hard with the boys to lose this game, 
but it would break his heart. 

From time out of mind there had always been 
rivalry between Madden ^s Hill and Natchez. And 
there is no rivalry so bitter as that between boys. 
So Daddy, as he lay awake at night planning the 
system of play he wanted to use, left out of all 
account any possibility of a peaceful game. It 
was comforting to think that if it came to a fight 
Sam and Lane could hold their own with Bo 
Stranathan and Slugger Blandy. 

In the managing of his players Daddy observed 
strict discipline. It was no unusual thing for him 
to fine theuL On practice days and ofiF th^ field 
they implicitly obeyed him. During actual play, 
however, they had evinced a tendency *o jump 
over the traces. It had been his order for them 
not to report at the field Tuesday until 2 o'clock. 
He found it extremely difficult to curb his own 
inclination to start before the set tim^. And only 
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the stem duty of a man to be an example to his 
players kept Daddy at home. 

He lived near the ball grounds, yet on this day, 
as he hobbled along on his cratch, he thought the 
distance interminably long, and for the first time 
in weeks the old sickening resentment at his use- 
less leg knocked at his heart. Manfully Daddy 
refused admittance to that old gloomy visitor. 
He found comfort and f orgetfulness in the thought 
that no strong and swift-legged boy of his ac- 
quaintance could do what he could do. 

Upon arriving at the field Daddy was amazed 
to see such a large crowd. It appeared that all 
the boys and girls in the whole town were in at- 
tendance, and, besides, there was a sprinkling of 
grown-up people interspersed here and there 
around the diamond. Applause greeted Daddy *8 
appearance and members of his team escorted him 
to the soap-box bench. 

Daddy cast a sharp eye over the Natchez play- 
ers practicing on the field. Bo Stranathan had 
out his strongest team. They were not a prepos- 
sessing nine. They wore soiled uniforms that did 
not match in cut or color. But they pranced and 
swaggered and strutted ! They were boastful and 
boisterous. It was a trial for any Madden 's Hill 
boy just to watch them. 

"Wot a swelled bunch I'' exclaimed Tom Lind- 
say. 

** Fellers, if Slugger Blandy tries to pull any 
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stunt on me today hell get a swelleder nut,'* 
growled Lane GriflBith. 

**T-t-t-t-t-te-te-tell him t-t-t-to keep out of 
m-m-m-my way an' not b-b-b-b-bl-block me,'* stut- 
tered Tay-Tay Mohler. 

"We're a-goin' to skin 'em,'* said Eddie Cur- 
tis. 

"Cheese it, you kids, till we git in the game/' 
ordered Daddy. "Now, Madden 's Hill, hang 
round an' listen. I had to sign articles with 
Natchez — ^had to let them have their umpire. So 
we're up against it. But well hit this pitcher 
Muckle Harris. He ain't got any steauL An' he 
ain't got much nerve. Now every feller who goes 
up to bat wants to talk to Muck. Call him a big 
swelled stiff. Tell him he can't break a pane of 
glass — ^tell him he can't put one over the pan — 
tell him it he does you'll slam it down in the sand 
bank. Bluff the whole team. Keep scrappy all 
the time. See! That's my game today. This 
Natchez bunch needs to be gone after. Holler at 
the umpire. Act like you want to fight. ' ' 

Then Daddy sent his men out for practice. 

"Boss, enny ground rules?" inquired Bo 
Stranathan. He was a big, bushy-haired boy with 
a grin and protruding teeth. "How many bases 
on wild throws over first base an' hits over the 
sandbankt" 

"All you can get," replied Daddy, with a mag- 
nanimous wave of hand* 
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"Huh I Lenunee see your ball?'* 

Daddy produced the ball that he had Lane had 
made for the game. 

"Huh I Watcher think? We ain't goin* to play 
with no mush ball like thet," protested Bo. "We 
play with a hard ball. Looka here I Well trow 
up the ball.*' 

Daddy remembered what he had heard abont 
the singular generosity of the Natchez team to 
supply the balls for the games they played. 

"We don't hev to pay nothin' fer them balls. 
A man down at the Round House makes them for 
us. They ain't no balls as good," explained Bo, 
with pride. 

However, as Bo did not appear eager to pass 
over the balls for examination Daddy simply 
reached out and took them. They were small, per- 
fectly round and as hard as bullets. They had no 
covers. The yam had been closely and tightly 
wrapped and then stitched over with fine bees- 
waxed thread. Daddy fancied he detected a dif- 
ference in the weight of the ball, but Bo took them 
back before Daddy could be sure of that point. 

"You don't have to fan about it. I knffvt ft ball 
when I see one," observed Daddy. •*5at TtoIw 
on our own grounds an' we'll use ouF VwH l^alL 
Thanks all the same to you, Stranathan.'* 

"Huh I All I gotta say is well ^lay "Wit^L my 
ball er there won't be no game,*^ Se^ 5d rad- 
denly. 
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Daddy shrewdly eyed the Natchez captain. Bo 
did not look like a fellow wearing himself thin 
from generosity. It struck Daddy that Bo's habit 
of supplying the ball for the game might have 
some relation to the fact that he always carried 
along his own umpire. There was a strange 
feature about this umpire business and it was that 
Bo 's man had earned a reputation for being par- 
ticularly fair. No boy ever had any real reason 
to object to Umpire Gale 's decisions. When Gale 
umpired away from the Natchez grounds his close 
decisions always favored the other team, rather 
than his own. It all made Daddy keen and 
thoughtful. 

'^Stranathan, up here on Madden 's Hill we 
know how to treat visitors. We '11 play with your 
balL . . . Now keep your gang of rooters from 
crowdin' on the diamond." 

**Boss, it's your grounds. Fire *em off if they 
don't suit you. . . . Come on, let's git in the 
game. Watcher want — afield er bat?" 

"Field," repHed Daddy briefly. 

Billy Gale called **Play," and the game began 
with Slugger Blandy at bat. The formidable way 
in which he swung his club did not appear to have 
any effect on Frank Price or the player back of 
him. Frank's most successful pitch was a slow, 
tantalizing curve, and he used it. Blandy lunged 
at the ball, missed it and grunted. 

"Frank, you got his alley," called Lane. 
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Slugger fouled the next one high in the air 
back of the plate. Sam Wickhart, the stocky 
bowlegged catcher, was a fiend for running after 
f onl flies, and now he plunged into the crowd of 
boys, knocking them right and left, and he caught 
the ball, Whisner came up and hit safely over 
Griffith, whereupon the Natchez supporters began 
to howl. Kelly sent a grounder to Grace at short 
stop. Daddy's weak player made a poor throw to 
first base, so the runner was safe. Then Bo 
Stranathan batted a stinging ball through the in- 
field, scoring "Whisner. 

**Play the batter! Play the batter!" sharply 
called Daddy from the bench. 

Then Frank struck out Molloy and retired Dun- 
don on an easy fly. 

** Fellers, git in the game now," ordered Daddy, 
as his players eagerly trotted in. * * Say things to 
that Muckle Harris! WeTl walk through this 
game like sand through a sieve." 

Bob Irvin ran to the plate waving his bat at 
Harris. 

* * Put one over, you f recklef ace I I Ve been dyin ' 
fer this chanst. You're on Madden 's Hill now." 

Muckle evidently was not the kind of pitcher to 
stand coolly under such bantering. Obviously he 
was not used to it. His face grew red and his 
hair waved up. Swinging hard, he threw the ball 
straight at Bob's head. Quick as a cat, Bob 
dropped flat. 
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"Never touched me!'' he chirped, jumping up 
and i>ounding the plate with his bat. ** You could- 
n't hit a bam door. Come on. I'll paste one a 
ndlel" 

Bob did not get an opportunity to hit, for Harris 
could not locate the plate and passed him to first 
on four balls. 

"Dump the first one," whispered Daddy in 
Grace's ear. Then he gave Bob a signal to run 
on the first pitch. 

Grace tried to bimt the first ball, but he missed 
it. His attempt, however, was so violent that he 
) fell over in front of the catcher, who could not 
i recover in time to throw, and Bob got to second 
base. At this juncture, the Madden 's Hill band 
of loyal supporters opened up with a mingling 
of shrill yells and whistles and jangling of tin 
cans filled with pebbles. Grace hit the next baU 
into second base and, while he was being thrown 
out. Bob raced to third. With Sam Wickhart up 
it looked good for a score, and the crowd yelled 
louder. Sam was awkward yet efficient, and he 
batted a long fly to right field. The fielder muffed 
the balL Bob scored, Sam reached second base, 
and the crowd yelled still louder. Then Lane 
struck out and Mohler hit to shortstop, retiring 
the side. 

Natchez scored a run on a hit, a base on balls, 
and another error by Grace. Every time a ball 
went toward Grace at short Daddy groaned. In 
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their half of the inning Madden 's Hill made two 
nmSy increasing the score 3 to 2. 

The Madden 's Hill boys began to show the 
strain of such a close contest If Daddy had 
voiced alond his fear it would have been : "They'll 
blow up in a minnit!'* Frank Price alone was 
slow and cool, and he pitched in masterly style. 
Natchez could not beat him. On the other hand. 
Madden 's Hill hit Muck Harris hard, but superb 
fielding kept runners off the bases. As Daddy's 
team became more tense and excited Bo Strana- 
than 's players grew steadier and more arrogantly 
confident. Daddy saw it with distress, and he 
could not realize just where Natchez had license 
for such confidence. Daddy watched the game 
with the eyes of *a hawk. 

As the Natchez players trooped in for their 
sixth inning at bat, Daddy observed a marked 
change in their demeanor. Suddenly they seemed 
to have been let loose; they were like a band of 
Indians. Daddy saw everything. He did not miss 
seeing Umpire Gale take a ball from his pocket 
and toss it to Frank, and Daddy wondered if that 
was the ball which had been in the play. Straight- 
way, however, he forgot that in the interest of the 
game. 

Bo Stranathan bawled: **Wull, Injuns, hyar's 
were we do 'em. We Ve jest ben loafin ' along. Git 
ready to tear the air, you rooters I'' 

Kelly hit a wonderfully swift ball through the 
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qo'Bnio:^s siq o:jui pauiooq :^i ixnq a^ o^. pauiaae 
j[Bq aqq. puB %vj sb^ iCBjQ iC^jQ *:^uamaAanpQ aifl 
ui i^iBd ou 3[00!^ spireq siq joj *uiiq o% i^ipajo ^v^ii 
on SBiii :^Bq:^ i^nq ^n^q aif^ do:^s ppoo ja^qop^ iCBj 
Xbj^ -[ajjinbs Sniaa]^ v aji^dBo o:^ Smjix'^ ojoai 
aq ji SB :ji Snq puB %i uo xi«J ppiOiSA. uioj, *aouaj 
-jnaoo !^uanbajj jo sb-ai qoiq^ ^Pl^S ja:^uao O!^ !^iio 
papuuoq ^i auii:^ iCjaAa -qo^^B^ o% S^p[BaJq:^Bal| 
aja^ ^i pug O!^ si^o^a s^aoBijC) -^a^ood siq ui 
epiq o; SuiijL!^ JI SB *niiq :^noqB ipi puB Sa^ s^ jaiB|d 
B du uru o:^ i^isnadojd qsipuag b q^iii pa^op 
-ua auiBaaq ^j "n^q XBiuajtti ub auiBoaq :^i puy 

-ajaqAL^jdAa 'ajaq!}. 'ajaq sbal %i *piiiioq iLiaA€ 
)B jaqSiq puB ja^jms i^uaM. pnB ^!^iqqBJ-^aBC e8nx\ 
B a^i papunoq %i •sjap^agui siq ipm ipa:^odfi 
^1 'aAi^B 2uiq:^ainos sb aioui puB ajoui |[Bq yBV[\ 
i^Bs iCppB(j %vc[ -^^Aa Ja^^jY 'apq b iCiduns sBiiA 
eq do^s^joqs b Smaq jo pBa:^snx *ja;BAi qanin 0£ 
uaaq aABq ^ai^ sb VI^wcl ag; •raiq qSnojq:^ t^qgu 
fUdi^ n^q aqjQ 'iCpoq puB s3ai puB spnBq siq ui 
sapq pBq qovxq puy •;! pxoq o:^ a^qB pajBadd^ 
M9^B[d siq JO auo %o]^ 'sadoq i^sapnoj siq qsais 



3^uo(i„ -iCppBci PM^PJO ^,**iBAi i^^uop 'sjcene^i,, 

yjB({ 9XQ, ep'rai !^j,y *nreg pa^^ired ^/sputni £xa 
JO ).iio ^^Bq eq:^ paqootq ^pisaa n^q :^Bq^ I-^^Sm 

•j£ppB(I apiseq qouaq eq:^ no nej ueq:^ pire &fBid 
eq; passojo niBg 'i^qSiiep s:^i pai^duqs piiiojo aqj^ 
'apOTd J9A8 p«q iCoq ipH s^ueppBji ^^^ ^i^W *Pl 
j9Suo[ II sBiii i^x '^^^ auioq ii joj ptiaq s^japiag 
je^uao eq; leAO ;no xb} i^iq ureg qo^id pidu aqj^ 
"pajp^ SumojS ospi siiai sujBn sapisaq f jaiABaq 
8Bi^ [[Bq aqj; *J9q;o aq^ sb paads euiBs eq:^ qi^m 
ip({ stq^ iiiojq:^ :^oa pinoo eq :^Bq). inB|d auiBoaq 
^j aq; uaq^ aoiAL). iCpio paqdi^id pBq SLUBg; 

^/notf^ asm :^i3 l\^9M. aqqa^M '^^^q aq?^ xuojj 
^ppB(x penBO ^/eidnoo b qa^id uiiq ijaj ^mBg^^ 

'quid 8pq[ 
paqsipuBq puB 9!^Bid aq; o:^ padBaj yivippij^ urag 

'^ajq:^ao jo snSis ^ 
-iiuB{B pai^sajiUBui puB puomBip aq). ot^ paSuojq^ 
'jTB aq!^ ui sBiii i^BqM. asuas o:^ :q^9iab 'pALOio aqj^. 
*8!^Bq aq:^ jo; ubj: naq). puB 'jbojl b :^uo %di iCaqj^ 
•SJa^B^d AjSws siq paiCa aq sb 'iCnooo *-f ppBd paiid 
-aj ^jsaqsing Suoi^s s^zaqoi^B^ :^iioqB i^mm^,, 

*8a^a SuiqsBg q;ui ^auBrj papuBmap 
^^ J8n no ifpm B HI uiu A9J{% uBam noiC *^ppB(i,, 

^/^muxmj ^UB <uij^iq ainos aiu ALoqg 
lajif o:^ ^OBq amod — sauo pBap uoX ^^o^ *aino 
*{pem UALO jiaq:^ p asop b %t8 o% ^moS ai^^aq:^ ^uy, 



p9:|oiM. JO epBiisnj 9tquj9!^ u *uo i^uoal A^id aiiji 
*^Bai[ siq m qH:^s v aiQ^ sreiii pdjoos nui qave t^Bi];|. 
j9!^jY 1 8M.oxq ua:^ sb eiaiii suqj ua j; '!^nno9 o:^ pvq 
eq puB maq:^ aas o:^ p^q aq %vl^ 'si^uauoddo siq iCq 
snru JO Suuoas aq?. aoi:^ou ot^ :jou pau; itpp«Q[ 

'aureS aq:^ jo asuBo aq^ o!|. Amcyyaivs siq pao^uoBS 
iS[[BiLOJO[BA puB 6aaiD[ Siq uo paddojp aq dninioo t^i 
ALBS Avj^ ttaifM 'sSax :^iio:^s siq i^suibSb paSuBq puB 
qaBino:^s siq o;ui pauiooq :n luiq a^ oij. paniaas 
jjBq aqq. puB :^BJ sbal i^Bj^ ^bjq -(^uainaAaiqaB aq?. 
ui ^JBd ou ^oo| spnBq siq joj ^nnq o:^ t^ipaja i^Baj^ 
ou SB-Ai !^Bq:^ (^nq ^j^Bq aq:^ do:^s pjnoo ja[qoj\[ A'BJ^ 
Xbj^ '^ajjiubs Sniaag b aji^dBa o). Sm£j,% ajain 
aq ji SB :^i Snq puB ^i uo n^j ppioAi uiojq ^aauai 
-juaao :^naubajj jo SBi^ qoiqi^ ^PP^ Ja^naa o; t^uo 
papuuoq !^i aun? AidA^ *qd:^B^ o:^ Sui^ajqi^Baq 
ajaM. 1^1 pug o:^ s?JO^a s^aoBif) *:^a2[aod siq ui 
apiq o:^ 8niAi% ji sb 'uiiq :^uoqB [|b puB Sa^ s^ jaiBid 
B dvL uru o). ^(^isuadojd qsipuag b q:^LM. painop 
-ua auiBaaq ^j '[iBq xBuiajut ub auiBoaq :^i puy 

*ajaqAL£jaAa ^aiaq?. ^ajaq q'bm. %i 'punoq j£jaAa 
i^B jaqSiq puB ja^jiMS ijuaAL puB *:^iqqBJ-:5DBC aSuq 
B a^l papuuoq :^i •sjapxagui siq qi^m ipa^ods 
^I 'aAi^B Suiq^auios sb aioui puB ajoui |piq i^Bq;. 
iiiBs iCppBd :^iq iCiaAa Ja^jy -aioq b iCiduiis sbal 
oq do?s)Joqs b 2uiaq jo pBa;suj ua^BAi qauui os 
naaq aABq xjaiSA. sb ;q3iui ag; •unq qSuojq:^ ^q^H 
^uaiii n^q aqji 'iCpoq puB sSaj puB spuBq siq ui 
saioq pBq aoBJQ puy "\i pxoq o% a^qB pajBaddv 
ueiilBid siq JO auo i^oj^ -sadoq ijsapuoj siq qsiuo 

8iz inm SiNaaavw dO aaovirvH am; 



Sm ^oS QA^l j99g TiBq ;mf^ oppi ^^^ *<^^(I>f 

•xoq 8^ jeqo^id oq:^ o:^ :^ttO eiqqoq O!^ wa9 
-eq -f ppBd Tinq o^ qo^aio eq^ pepireq puB t^qSu 
-dn raiq '^oS raBg puB Qwsrj *8uoipBaq n^j pu« 
^o:^nj9 siq Stji^qSjo} *A\ypmh da padumC eg 

uouat^ Supjaid srq 

ui *pene^ eq ,jn«q *«q; ^Piq »<^oa i-^^^Hm 

•iCppBd jeAO n« paqsBg ejg ^[uepptig 

'!^83[OOd siq 

m t^i i^nd o:|. uor^oni v a3[9in o). :^b:^s pire ^nq aq^ 
du ^oid iCidJUSiai puB 'xoq 8^ jeq^x^id aq; o:}ni da^s 
i^xajusiax a[B{) ajidxn]^ iiivs aQ *^joal o!^ panut^noa 
[{1:^8 sniBjq fpiqasBq 8iq :^uq ^Bajap japnu paq8ai9 
SBAL -ippBd Tpjq lUBiC ep!jii |Bnjajui *injjap 
-UOM. :^Bq:^ ^^i jaAan pBq aiCa pijqoi^Bin 8^^ppB(j 

*SmuBdni 8iq 
t^qSuBO ano on ^bs o:^ pa^nBii aq i^Bqi^ q^F^ 
^ou p[Q00 aq 8B ^uq ':^uauia:^pxa :^BaiS ui 'ja^ 
-qoH UB^aq ,^ A's^-A^-A'a^-Ais^'^'^'^^'^^'j,,^ 

B 8B aSjBi 8B asiiuq b q:^m pBaq srq paiiioqs aq 
6B *uioi pa^uBd ,,t:^Bq:^ 8,n«q « Jo pur^ :^ojvi„ 
•HI iCiuBaiVi padunx puB paqanois 8iCoq B^-ippB(j 
•g *inH nappBji i xs 'zaqo^Bj^— ajoog 

*8jauaiu aq^ 
)uo ^oiqt^ pnB 'maq; do:^8 o:^ paSBUBin '6)iq pia^Tii 
}o q^Bd aq). o). no8jad apm siq Smprut^qo Xq ^Abj^ 
^Bji pnB ^Ag pioj B i^qSuBa ureg -ajitj. o% paJBad 
-dB zaqo^Bjs]; 'pajoas eutu naa:^aiini q^pi ^naqj^ 
Inaq; pxag o:^ :^dina;;B Aws pag^q t^Bq^ snBq pimoxS 



|xra tjug; •era no qoBq qoi^iALS o:^ p^utj. itetfj. ^ay 
^^leAii s's^ \[^({ v^v[jj '^^ ^^ ^IP4 peipi^ms ajid 
-um s^og; ^innui i^s^rj •i^'eqAiL noil ^9:^ x[^i 'imSeq 
u^eJOTxi -^UB ;^m« :n •:^ei£ jeAO ;^np aniBS siqji,, 

'iniq puuojB BidA'Bid 
fiiq pai[tio 8j[ "^oui^ -B pojeAoosip p^q eq UTB^jeo 
SBAL iCpp'Bd uaqj, '8jeitB[d siq O!^ iC[snor^uTO pire 
iiox ^uo Sui^iBO og[ pjisaq aq pia9 eq:^ ^o p^iqqoq 

eq SB pire *suj«h ^^ IP^ ®^^ passo:^ ^pp«(I 

*pai}niSip piTB [B ji^Bn aq o:^ ^dxad^'ys ^aAL v m 
*pTOS aq ^/:^t !^b ^BqAi b :^iS uto asnoiC asJUOQ,^ 
•^ois puB a^Bd ai;;i{ b pa^ooi i£[iiappus og 
* .i'lnH s.uappBH 50 nol nru n,I JO 'jpq 
%VTj^ ys ^OBqAi B :^i3 sn ;aj — ^jUiuht jho sn aAi{),, 

*yLOX[B uqq 
}iio ^ppB(j :^uq 'ja^sniq o:^ pau:^ pnB da pajBQ og 

1^1 ^iq o!j ^jsuBqo b !^ubal a^ ^uy 'nBq aug b s^:h,, 

•^ppBa paridaj ,M^V n« s.n^q :^Bq; ajug,, 

,,niioqB,UTjanoq 
noS. :jBq^ -i^qSu [[B s^n^q t^aq; *ssoq *i£qM.„ 

u'niHS.uappBji 
uo s^xii^s Aws 50 xpid :^^ireo noi -flB s^^^Bqj^ •am 
uo PH^q qojms ot). ^nxifj^. aj^noi •^uiq^nu ^Aiy,, 

•paqsB aq <<issoq *2uoial s^^Bq^,, 
^dn 2ui^:^oj:!^ auiBa og naqj^ 's<^PP^G! ^aaixi i^oa 
pip sdiCa 8iq puB 'qsidaaqs pazfoof a^Bj^ ajidrnf^ 

^/jaq:^o aq;^ asn '^^wso 
no^ ^UB ^iS^Bid HI sba HBq :^Bqx *ainBS siq^ no aite 

SIS TiiH SiNaacnrw ^ko aaov^rvH anji 



j^uocE,, -iCppBa pojopjo t^'^vsM. i^^uop *sjail«^i„ 

.jSuiids 
j«q 9q:^ epBui (^j,, iireg pe:jired ^/spui^q Sm 

JO jnO %V({ 9TQ. -poypOTHl iCptSeU n'^q %'BTJ[\. I'^'^Syy 

•iCppBd apisaq qouaq ^m. uo n^J ^^R^ P^^ B%vid 
BTQ, passojD niBg ';q%dp s:^i pa^aiaqs piiiojd aqj^ 
*apHni jeAa p^q -ioq xrh s^uapp^pj Axvs wsm, %v[{ 
ja3uo{ « s'BjA. ;i -uiu 9raoq b joj pwq s^jepxog 
J9:^uad eqij jeAO :^iio jlvj. i^tq ureg qo!^id 'fsdu oqjQ 
-paji). SnmojS os^b sbj^ sujbq sapisaq fjaiAveq 
SBiii ipsq aqj^ 'J9q;o eq^ sb paads aniBs eq). qi^m 
ipsq siq}. iiiojq:^ i^on p[uoo eq %vt{% inB|d exxreaeq 
ipBj aq^ naq^ aoiAL). i][no paqo^id pBq sixibq; 

^/ueqj asm :^i3 xi<a^ ^qq^H^ 'qouaq aq^ mojj: 
^pp«<I paflw ^/aiduoo b qo^id uiiq :^ai *inBg,, 

•qnxo stq 
paqsipuBq puB d'ysid aq:^ o% padBa^ ^JBq^oi^ xnBg 

*:^ajq;uo }o snSis Sm 
"Txu'siB pa;sa}inBui puB pnomBip aq). o'^ paSnojq;!^ 
*jtB aq!^ HI sb^ :^Bqiii asuas o:^ ^mb ^piioja aqjQ. 
•st^Bq aq^ joj ubi naqj. puB *jboj[ b t^no t^a^ -iaqj^ 
•SJaiCBxd jLLStub stq pa^Ca aq sb *iC[iooo ^iCppBQ; pai^d 
-ea ^^jsaqsiug 2uoj!^s s^zaqo^B^ :^uoqB ituunj,, 

•saita SniqsBg qi^m ^auBrj papuBmap 
^^isn uo :pm "B m uui iCaq!^ uBaui noit ^-fppBQ;,, 

^/^uinxiuj ^UB (ni:j:^Tq amos aui Aioqg 
lajn ^ yp'eci amoo — sauo pBap no-^ ^hlo^ •auio 
-ipani HMO jiaq^ p asop b %]a o; ^uioS aj^^aq; ^ ny 



9raq !^8jg: passojo piiq niO£ ^ paddtu^ aq ^n^ng 
neiTM Tnaqq. ui ilBt^s i^ou ppo^ %x pire |[Bq eqij 
no spuBq fiiq %o8 uopunQ •ureo^ niH s^noppBjn 
eq:^ pasnjnoo p^q i^^q:^ siepuaooS b\{\ jo oi^^suepv 
-jQqa OS paeds iS^jaC ^eSutsji^s eq;). poq t^i nopim(j 
paqoBaj ^i ue qM *i$4ua[9a oAOq o:^ ireSaq pire nor), 
-OH i^x^jnsidi s!^i i^sox ^x '^laAix laaj pire dn a3[BAL o:^ 
pamaas ^aauo pmiojS aq:^ !^iq greq ^i la^js ^japtmoxS 
jmpioad siq:^ t^ng; *piag o!). aaiAOu 9 jo; Asis9 uaaq 
aAvq ppoiii s^mojt }o japuuooS siq:^ iCiucBuipio 

TDLBa:^ zaqo^'B^ i^isajS aq!). ud2[e:^aA0 peq 
iioi:^iLqu!^ai :^snC b :^Bq:^ pamaas :^i piagui aq:^ o^uj 
japuuojS ALO^s a|:^;Tt «4iq -^-BspuFj raoj^ uaqAL uaqj; 
•unq 0% ^OBq pa5[[^ iCaq; pire ^aq^ ^'b pauuo^s og; 
'jaq^oire auo ;b ivsx o% ireSaq sjaieid zaqa^^Bx aq:^ 
uodnajaq:^ puB *;i ^qSriTO auo o^ 'p^P^^^sap n^q 
aq:^ qaiqA^ o^ui ^9i3ws% v ot^m "^03 iCaqj^ -^i japim 
%bS 0% xvsx saaptaguT aqjj j[y 'da ijq3rej;s ainn 
« SuioS aja^ ^i ji SB paqooj %i •papABJi^ :^t ipjq 
aq;^ i^stiibSb piBq '^uqm, q:^oq axosmn puB jaaq uaqM. 

l^Bq:^ OS *2uOJ!fS OSXB SBAL Oq pUB !^BJ SBAL iCBJ^ iCBJQ 

^^•iCBpo^ laAo aureS siq^ 
:^t2 0!^ ^ws/A. a^„ -iCppBo; pan^^ </dn t^nqg,, 

«« ^^^^-^-JQm -p^TJO aq ^,*jaA0 

'^^us1BIlti!\rO%'0%^<^'<^r%'JJ^,^ •qiqo siq TiALop panTOiBis 
Afsj^ •a^:^s b qoi^id! ijsig aq^ pai^Ba ajBf) ajid 
-raji *%v({ o^ paumq ^Cbj^ Avj^ •jjnra snoijox^ 
UB apBoi aq !^nq 'qa^^BO aq:^ a^Bin o:^ iC^^nnqjoddo 
ang B pBq do^si^oqs zaqa:^B^ aqj;; 'UBqi^BUBX^g 

OS 'V^ n^q dqi^ P^^I tiTB^dBa aAissaiSSB aqx 

LIZ TUB SiNaaovw ijo aaovuYH anji 



pniqaq peuiFoioj og ^mo 's^Bq xi^m. joj paujni{ 
ieqj, -(^rab iCoqx '^uids s^z9qo!jBj^ 93[0jq ;Bqji 

•piegxiteq; 
o^uT pa:j:^Bq ^^^q v uo mu auioq « 3ut^ui jo ^^aj 
aiqB3[jBuiaj oq:^ panuojjed peq A^j^ A.'Qjj papeeo 
-one pBq ^aq; uaqA^ pire *n^q 3uiounoq 9J{% 50 pneq 
o:^ ui WSJ. 6J9pi8g:^uo aq:^ ^[pop^nvj^ 'sasBq eq). 
uo ami; ;sBj a3[Bin !^ou pip aq :^bj puB i^ABaq sbal 
aq 8B (^ng; 'paddoi^s jaAdu ajj; 'Sninunj evM. A'bj^ 
A'Bjj Bmv\ aq; n^ puB *n^q aAisnui aq; dsBjS o; Sui 
-jLi; sa^BuiuiBa; siq puB jfasniiq jaAO j^b ndj ^asBip 
aq; o; UA^op Suiqsru *-in®3 P^V '^T a;Booi ;ou 
pxnoo uopun(j "asxa ajtaq^amos sbm. ;i [feq aq; joj 
paqoBdJ og nagyw ';Jtids jBug b joj iilpBaj apBui 
*xBuii|o B Suizi]Baj *iiBq aq; ji sb sbal ;i uaqj^ 

*og 0; nMop japunojS Sm 
-SBa; B ;iq ja^qopj Avj^ iCB j^ *it{IBui^ 'sx^Avid ^is 

6iq puB og ;b paanuoq ;i jaizBjo aq; puB ipsq aq; 
pa;;Bq sXoq tiiji s^uappBpf aq; japjBq aq; ^/aqj^ 
SUJBQ jauBaM. aq; puB passajSojd aniBS aq; 
jaSuox aqjQ *saAjna puB 6;jBp puB sdpp pijjap 
-uoAL s;i q;iA!L *tiBq tjlxbA ai;;ii aSuBj;s ;Bq; paqa;B^ 
aq puy 'uiiq aABa^ ssauja;;Tq ;sbi aq; ;iaj iCppB(j 
og 'uiBa; zaqo;B^ aiqiouiAui aq; Sui;Baq jo AjloiS 
aq; uaAiS aq ppoM. unq ojq •;iioqB 3[nTq; o; Suiq; 
-axnos aABq ppo^ aq i ssauauzB^ siq jaAO ajnom ;ou 
ppio^ aq uibSb ;qSiu ;b a^AiB aix o; pBq aq jaAa ji 
•aura xiiH s^uappBpi ;Baj3 aq; jo {BjauaS puB jaSB 
-UBUi puB qoBoo aq; sbal ajj; •uBq;BUBj;g ^au; 
aq; joj asiAi 00; uaaq pBq ag; 'suiBjq |[BqasBq 

a^HMiao aaovanaaa aHi oss 



esuq f^sjg possoio p'oq mox %"[ p^ddisji^ oq ^^ n^ng 
POTTM Tneqq. in -i«:^s i^ou ppoM. :^i pire jpiq eqj 
no spnvq siq i^oS nopuud 'uree^ niH s^uoppBjj; 
eq:^ pasujuoo p^q v^xi^ sieptmoiS aq:^ jo 9i!^sija;o« 
-jQqo OS paads i^jeC ^eSuBJi^s eq:^ p-eq :^i nopim(j 
paqo^aj ^ neq^ •i4U8[eo eA«q o^ uB3eq ptre uop^ 
-OH Xx9jnsiei s^i !^sox ^j '-^pAit x^^j pire dn ^ypAS. o% 
pamaas *aouo punoiS aq:^ !^Tq s^eq :^t lajj-B ^japunojS 
jBipoad siq:^ %nQ 'piaij o?. aoiAou « joj iCsBa naaq 
aABq pxnoAi s^uioji jo japimojS siq!^ iCtuBuipjo 

iwsQ^ zaqo:^'B^ 'ysdzS aip. ua5[B!^aA0 p-eq 
noi:^rLqu:^aj ^snC b i^'eq; pamaas !^i pia^ui aq:). o^nr 
japunojS ALO|S a^wn '^^iq -^'BspuFj tnoj, uaqAs. uaqj; 
•unq 0% yjp'B({ pai^B^^ Xaqj. pire ^uiaq^ :^b pauuo:^s og; 
uaq;^oire auo ^'B ivsx o% ireSaq sja^^id zaqa!^^^ oxjf^ 
uodnajaq:^ puB *!^i ;x[SuB0 auo o^ 'papuaosap [[Bq 
aq:^ qoiqiii o:^iii ^oiSws% b ot^ui %o8 i^aqj; '^ japoa 
%98 0% W31 sjapxa^uT 9J{% nV *^^ t^qSiBji^s airai 
B SmoS ajaM. ^ ji sb paqooj !H •paxaABi:^ j^i |piq 
aq;^ i^stiibSb pjBq ^naivi T{:^oq axosuxn puB jaaq uaqM 
i^Bq:}. OS *3uoj;s osp sbal aq puB i^bj sbal jCbj^ ^Cbjq 

^/iCBpa), jaAo anreS siq). 
;i2 ot^ ^wa^ a^„ -iCppBd pane^C ,/dn i^nqg,, 

,, ^^^nn-l,, -p^iJO aq ,/jaAO 

:^^TISBii^-o:^-ot^-!^-:^-^-Ji,, •qTqo siq nALop panmiBis 
jtBX •a:iii:^s b qo^id tjsjg aq:^ pa^BO apj{) ajid 
-rail '^'^q ^ paujuq Xbjq iCBj; •jjnra snouoiSin 
UB apBra aq :^nq ^jpyso aq^ a^Bra o:^ i£;iim!^oddo 
aug B pBq dot^S!^oqs zaqo:^B^ aqj^ 'UBq^BUBj^g 
Off ^^ n^q ^^ P®^ uiB^dBO aAissajS^B aqj^ 

LIZ rETEH SiNaaovH lio aaovKVH aHJi 



iLi;uapiA9 ^nq ^vsq eq ^oqii pj^eq eno ou nip btq, 
nX '9p[9np([ %v paiiSioq puB Q^sid qji% j9A0 Stmq 
*eiCe ^o^iq oSnq siq qi^iAi *iireg paSSai-Aioq i4q2nop 
oqjL "Q^'^l 00!), SB^ eq uaq:^ pire *du !^i ypid ppoa 
eq ajojaq SQxm% jnoj ^i do!^s o^. Aipnpv "pozveddB 
oqAi *uopim(j i^B jeq^ouB :)iq ea^if) 'pjiq). paqoB9J 
qog; 'HO pire uo '\ubja. *\pQ SuipBAa J^m^^ *puB 
Pl®ff W^l ^1: ^^o ped[dp[s iCii^uriBC ijeq eqt). ©Itq^ 
papTX[OD puB %! joj UBJ 8n82[9ij; pire og; "pjiq^^ puB 
!^oqs uaaik^oq UAiop 9uo pe>[9BJ9 auiAJj •s-ioq ^IH 
s^nappBpj; aq). ^q :^iq sbal paq9:^id aq n^q ijaAe 
i^IJBau puB paads siq (^so^ p^q stuBn *a]|u:^8 jo 
ip({ jaq:^ie ^bo o:^ aouBqo b pBq nzopps eq joj *:)ub 
-^jodun !)ou SBAV :jBq; (^ng; '^no pa^BO aiidnm aqij 
:^Bqiiiv. jBaq o; atqissodun ^i apBin suBO ui!). jo em^sji 
(^uBSsaoxn puB TUBaaas suouui^^uod y 'pasBajo 
-ui ;uauia:)ioxa aq; dn sia:):^Bq AiBaq aq:j ^^M. 

•auioq 
UBJ a2[Bf ajiqiii iCpjBs paddojp :)i *^ joj iCj?. oj. 
piBJjB IP ajaM. itaq J, -sixiBg; joj pa^eX uopnu(j 
puB :^i a3[B:^ o:^ uopuriQ; joj pa^a-i og "Xg piagut 
UB dn jiq aou^ ^piBj^ ^^qvE 'J^SSBq-aajqi^ b bvja. 
;iq s^a2[Bj^ 'pajoos gjauuua TP5 ^q^u ^^^ JBj 
][[Bq aq:^ :^uas puB qo;id i^o^s b uo pjBq SuaM.8 aq 
puB papnBq ^9i pa;!^Bq SBUioq j^ 9yp£ uadBd naaq 
pBq -iaq:^ ji sb !^jBdB spiiBq s^^nag pa2iaoia[ n^q 
®qji '^8 jg :^B ii^lia^a o% Aiaiq:^ uaq:^ puB ^^Bq 3ui[i0Ji 
eq^. ja;jB paounoq *do:^s poo2 b apBoi *:^i joj aAop 
uiB^dBa zaqa^B^ aqj, 'og :^b jaq;^onB paipBJO 
8t)jUQ aippQ[ 'pajoas pBq jamnu jeqi^ouB pan 

aTHMiLiio aaavanaaa anji sis 



p^q 9q ^nq *iiBqasBq it«id J9A9u p|noo eg; -e^d 
-duo V 8BA\. aq esniiodq pejaj^ns pvq aq ijcasiai aq^ 
QH JO J itoC ui papj'BAiaj Suiaq s'Bai aq ji sb 8«^ 
%l '^umx^, piiAi JO a:^B;s aq:^ ui sbai Sinaq psoia:^ 
-m afoqM. siq 66aiaq:^[aAau ii^naiis pa? ssaiuop^oni 
•;«s ag 'laAaj o:^ dn jiasraiq aABS ajj -^uuod !^soi 
iCppHQ uaq:^ *;no ;nd Suiaq jaiC^^d v !^noq:^m xnu 
q:^uaa:jaura aq:^ pajoas niji s^uappByj; uaqi^ i^ng 

*xoq dBos siq uo 
OAVop l^I ^ii^qo ptnoAv. aq Q\Bid aq:^ passoja Aj{ib% « 
aun:^ Llba^ uaajBa {(BqasBq siq jo si^uanioui ^said 
-dBq aq; paouauadxa iCppBQ; uaq:^ ^snoxnoipu :|ooj 
OS a^m puB ssbjS aq; ^o disp o; aaunoq i^aAa 
'ys japa:^Di:AL papanoq ^aSuaAaj m ji sb ^puB og joj 
pat^B^s :^i uaqAL puy 'ifiA o% pa^uBAi ^ppBQ; ja^Bid 
zaxp^B^ B paxooj ^[Bq aq:^ arai:^ XiaAa qSnoq:^ ^^uaiis 
;da3[ ajj •san[8 aq; o; uiiq ^i[ o; pauiaas ;iq Ajqa^ 
•sSuitaaj ;uajajjip q;m ^ou ;nq *iiBq iwbA aj^^ix 
;Bq; JO soi^uB jaaub aq; paqa^BAL aq uiBSy '^Cjo^ota 
ALBS aq puB pa^qSisjBj sbm. ag[ 'jiasmiq paSSnq 
puB qaaaq xoq-dBOS siq jaAO paqaanq XppBQ 

-UI aq; ;noqB Suipunoq oi;Bjja puB q3iq jo uoi; 
-iqiqxa suoiaAJBin b uiSaq o; ^o paauBi^ ;iq ;Bq!^ 
uaqj, 'uiiq japun ap[onq 2ai siq apBoi ^Bq aq; puB 
A'BJA aq; jo ;ao ;aS ;ou p^aoa ypxiyi 'jaqa;id aq; 
pjBALo; :^aBq ;i aAOjp puB {^Bq ^sjg aq; uodu poB 
UMop padooALS niBg ;ng 'ja;;Bq pa^Ca-auo b poj 
;oa p[aoo aq ji auiBqs jo aip p^noAi oqM. jaqa;id 9 
JO ;uid8 aq; o; pasnoi aq jo^ -;i pauiAip ^nj^ 



pinqaq pauimnaj og; £.]ilq 'si^Bq JI^q:^ Joj p8Ujni[ 
^^^J[i 'W^t) ^^HJj '^uids s^zaqo^jB^ a5[0jq ^Bqj^ 

•ppijiii 9q; 
o^UT pa^^Bq ii^q b no uiu euioq « Sui^ui jo t^^aj 
aiqB3[jBraaj aq; panuopad peq iCnj, ^bj^ papaao 
-one pBq iCaq; uaqAi puB ^^'^q Suionnoq aq:^ 50 pBaq 
o; ui wsi sjapxaij:^iio aqj iCuBoi^uBJ^ 'sasBq aq?. 
uo auii; %s'B} a2[Bni :^oii pip aq %'bj, puB XABaq sbal 
aq SB (^ng -paddo^s jaAau an 'Smmnu sbm. ^Cbj^ 
itBj] auii:^ aq:^ XF P^^ *Il^^ ®-^Istq|i aq; dsBjS O!^ 3in 
-jCi:^ sa^BuiuiBa:^ siq puB jiasniiq jaAO njs ip} ^asBqo 
aq:j o:^ Uiwop Suiqsiu *iCn®3 P^V 11 a:jBoot :jou 
p|uoo uopun(j 'asxa ajaq^amos sbaj. ;i ^p^q aq:^ joj 
paqoBaj og; naiiM '^uds psng b joj iCpBajc apBui 
*xBuiTp B 3uizii;Baj ^n^q aq:^ ji sb SBiSi :^i uaqj^ 

*og; 0; uAiop japunojS Soi 
-sBa!^ B !^iq jaxqopi iCB j^ Avj^ ^A[pux^ 'siaiCB^d ^is 
6iq pnB og :^b paauuoq %i jaizBja aq; puB ipsq aq; 
pa;;Bq sXoq xiijj s^uappBpi aq; japjBq aq; ^iiiaoS 
sixiBn jauBai^ aq; puB passajSoad aniBS aq; 
jaSnoi aqj^ *saAjna pnB 8;jBp puB 8dn[s lujjap 
-UOM. s;i q;iAi *nBq jju'sA ai;;T{ aSuBj;s ;Bq; paqa;BAL 
aq puy •raiq aABaj ssauj[a;;iq ;sbj aq; ;iaj iCppBd 
og *inBa; zaqa;B^ aiqiauiAUi aq; ^ui;Baq jo Lioi3 
aq; uaAiS aq p^noM. unq ojt •;uoqB ^iq; o; 3mm, 
-axnos aABq pino^ aq i ssanamB^ siq jaAO ajnoin ;oa 
ppioiii aq uibSb ;q9in ;'B q^bnl's ai{ o; pBq aq jaAa jj 
•auiu xiiH s^ uappBpi ;Ba jS aq; jo ^b jauaS puB ja3B 
-uBxu puB qoBOO aq; S'bm. ag; 'nBq;BUBj;g ^au;. 
aq; joj asiAi 00; uaaq pBq ag; 'suiBjq |[BqasBq 

arEai^jLLHO aaavaHaaa ani 02s 



•iCppBapo;druje;m,j;iiCBS I«^«S» 

*pBaq 6iq uo dxxmi aq; Sui 

•ippBQ pe2[jt3niej ^ ^ 'paouuoq 
ip^q ^^q^ -Aioq— iiiou iCuunj os ;^ure :jt iiJ^^SM 

ueqqru BipTq; 
JO n^q piios B SB^ episui 'jju^A paddBJAi. ^l^^qSi:^ 
JO jaAoa aq:^ paAomai puB ^n^q aq; punojB ip 
%VLO iLppB([ *paddo;s naq:^ pnB qom b joj j£{ipBaj 
paja:^nd apB^q aqjQ *:^i 0:^111 :^il9 puB x^Bq jlvbA aq^ 
OALop piBX iCppB(j paonpojd uaaq pBq ^ naqM 
uaSBUBm aq; piBs ^/iCpoqaxnos *ajiii5[ b aunniQ,, 

•IIIH s.uappBH iCq 
apBxn euru jo jaqmnu ^OBxa aq; ikiain[ i^poqo^ 

•-fppBQ pai[SB ^^iajoos aq:j. sbal ^BqAi. 'sjana^,, 

'SnmuBo ui:^ 
puB Sm^^ooq Huqs b o; ppg aq^. g:o paqonois og 

^ ^ J auiB3 aq:^ jo sairu aq; 
dn ^oox ^UB amoq o{) 'HBq aq; s;t2 uiBa; ^uiuuiai 
^mL •tt^Jno sjiBq aq; jifBg,, -XnnjnjoDS ^ppBQ 
piBS ^ ^ I sinoiC JO saqsmij ^sbj maq; ^uoqB Xuun^ , , 

•:^i joj puBoiap uanns auo apBin og; 
'iSppBQ; o:^ iCpjBS :^i uaAiS puB ^i nodn paannod pBq 
raBg ^ng ^pq ui'eA siq ^aS O!^ iti^. o:^ i^uamoixi B 



^^ J onniS ejom eno eas Ajiio p[uoo j jj, :pi«t3 pira 
naqo jq-^'Bdq sval en '^uoiLi:^ stq t^eS p^ aq;^ 998 o^ 

in oo; s«^ n^jji-n^AL pio tp5 ^^»«»^ ^ v^^ 

^t^^d o). noi:^n9:^in siq peoanonTiB 9nii:^89J3 jlbSvwbji 
^81^1 9J9q sv^ in'e9!). 'eiqdiepBnqd 9q!^ g9qM *J9!^8 
-SunoiC i£p99d8 'ff fnroa:^ niH ^^<i*(i^H ^^ ^^ ^^l^ 

O^ P9SJQ[ '9^9:^0 J[d pUB i^9qd9II 8J[9^-I19^ p^Q 

61 ^^uuds siq:^ t^no SuiiLi:^ 9jb 89iiiiqj 9q:^ moqiii 
'(^iiS[ SuuoiC 801998 :^j {ALOipj pp jood 'Soi^p— HI 

IP s«9H 4n^AL-n^^ PIO Jaqni9ui9j noi„ -iflB; 
llQq98Bq 8^pu9ij} B P911B09I J uiiq JO :^q2i8 t^y 

'n9);oSjo} 9q i9A9a 
ppiOAL pire 9XWsS Y3uov\i3u, QX{^ }o 8J9ddiq8 JOiii piro8 
-iioq;|. p9jpTmq 9Ag jo 8JB9 9q). o;ni p9pi9d pvq \[9£. 
jBpJSuis 8in *;6QQ[ 9q;^ ni ws} x[Bq98Bq t^S9;B9jS 9q:^ 
8« 9J0un:^pia o:^ no^sog; xnojj 8noniHj *IPM.-II^A1 
PIO 89M. 9]Q *n93[8!^6iui n99q 9A'Bq t^on pinoa J *8J9 
-qoB9iq 9q;^ pjBA^o:^ piiiojo X8iou 9q:^ p9ALonoj X|8no 
-uoq^i '9ii!^8xui4 9q:^ qSnojq^ ^[uq 9SiLq 8iq SuiSpe 
puB ^^opuiM :^n99-Q3 9q!^ ^B :^9:^ot^ B t^qSuoq a£[ 



fiiq m iCiq«!jjojuioo Jiesraiq pajwas n^^'H^^ PIO 
*89i{oneq qj{% j9ao Snixid pa^ sjeqdQaiq aq:^ p saisie 
eq:^ o:^ai Sui^ aiaj!^ uain jo smeaji^s ptr& du Smjig, 
9J9M. 6pni3!^s aqjQ ';q9is ni %9A ajOAL saa^Bid oj^ 
*miq puiqaq i^isqA^amos puB a^siv aq^ ssojov auo 
asoqo X P^^ sjaqavaiq pjag-^qiu aq}, jo a|ppiai 
aqi. ^^noqii ^i? ^oj v uo !}Bas pna mi punoj an 

*i^q;9diiL£s pnQ iC^isouna Am. asnoj 
o:^ pa;v]ii9[Qa iC[2up[u^s 1101:^91418 v ^q pa!(uojj: 
-uoo 8BAL X og '8pi[B!^8 BX[% :{Ooq8 '^'BJQ, Tniq 0:^ Sui 
-i^aaiS B JBOJ pnB ntrai aao m asu 8a«} pii«8iioq). 
ua). aaas pnq x 'ajojaq jubA v \tQj{% jaSnoi qonni 
%^K 'IP^ pajaqniaraaj-[iaAL siq j^aq 0% ain8'Baid 
q^m piiAi da padnmC aA'eq ppioihi uaxn pav 8i[oq jo 
piiiojo ijjam ^('eq; jo iC^^uoCOTDC aqj^ nanq azinSoaaj 
o). pdniaa8 auo ou fniiq paixrednioooB aao oj^ 

'lI^AV-n^AIL PIO piniojB iCp[jBp 
pajaAoq ^aq). q^^ap }0 ap^qs poe ared jo ALop^qs 
aaas p^q x ^^^a jx '^^q i^aip x puH axa pa^oqs 
aoBj siq JO ^^qSis aq^ aaq^L 'axnreS aag v jo e^^oad 
*80jd aq:^ Saiojaoaoo ^JBxnaj: (^a^sBa^d arnos a^ROi 
0% i^aoq'B eviA. x '^SaojB paj^ad aq s? paSSBs sjap 
-pioqs apm siq pa's aoBo b ao pxeq Saioeai ^iCfAiois 
pa^BM. ajx 'oiiq q;m da qo:^Bs> o:^ ja:^:^Bai Ab^b 
iLiaA B 8Bj!^ ^x i 6-idqdBaiq aq). ao sb saoagjadas 8B 
saoi^^aapoj^^ui aaa^i q^^jcBa ao aiaqAL %m{ *Tmx[ ^oo^ 

;oa pip X •n^jM-n^iSi PIO ^»I^ ^^^^ ®^ ®9s o; ajis 
-ap aappns b aai aABS *i£Bp Aiba t^Bq^ 3|J0i Aia^ ^Bjd 
o:^ pa|apaqos sBin BiqdiapBiiqj !^Bq:j ^obj aq; pa« 
di8so^ n^qasBq axopaBj siq; jo aoii^oajiooaa aqx 

ar[aMxno aaavaHaaa ani fss 



ptre!^8 pirejS eq:^ iiiSeq ot^ ainsS eq:^ jo; papnuos 
2uoS BXQ. anii:^ aTf^ iCq pnv ^ilvpn^iss sqal ^l 
*eTxreS 9q:^ du ^9jq ppioAL eq SuiitB jd J donaj eqij 
^o spjBoq aq). du ppoi^ aq Smqsm fpooS a2|vni 
ppio^ *\jn^ Suidoq jxasiCui pajaAoasip j nzoissaad 
-xa :^dBJ 'B aioiii aa^j sj^a^-na^ PIO '^T^T^M 
^nQ i}.BajS aq^ jo axn papunnaj 9\A!\b %mj ^}ao«i9 
8in *d^ ^^ o:^ sn^q iCg OM^ xtBTQ. ajoxn as^qa 
o?. paau !^ou pip aj[ '-^pjii^s i^aiC 'aqjif 'jib?. OTiii 
^H I Q^^TO''* Sur^ooj iCjaATj « ivth/a '^Jna SuaoiC 
JO uoi!^dijasap jadisdsAian qt{% pajaAisirB pim axn 
o). ALau sBii ja^Bxd aq^ ^mQ, ^bs j eairexS 'B %y 

uapjag jai^naa i^iqdiapBirqd; aq^ o!^ uoT!^ua!^!j« 
8iq pa^oajip puB :^niBj:^8aj-}xas ajaAas ^q paiuaAoS 
WBm V SB !^amb amvaaq aq ^jaAaAioq '^([[BiipBJf) '%i 
JO} pai^iB^ X • dn :^aS o:^ miq pa^aadxa j 'shothbj 
nnq apBiu p^q ^vxf^ \ib1 ot\} qi^pi m^aq. 8iq f^aajS O). 
t^iqi^ pjo siq JO Sunm^jodnii aq). paniAip j *8aiin!^ 
|BjaAa8 asoj jjBq pnn !^i?as siq in Smnupibs 'ssai 
-t^saj ^ajS aq 'sainiqj ^q^ ^^i Swsj. SnoS aq). uaqiii 
ijnq f saaiE^ siq uo spiraq 2iq siq q^m xil^s %vs naM 
-jjaM PIO wiBa:^ ainoq aq!^ jo QOv\xrBid aq^ Suuilq; 

*anaas 
jBijioiBj aq). JO n'^^ap on Suissini ^inioi9 pa^ooj 
aq SB aa'Bj siq uo auoqs ajpoas ^b o\ uup Suiqi^anios 
i^ppnj ajaAL s^aaqa siq iajqisiA jaSnox on ajaiii 
A'bjS jo 6aqa:^«d aq) fpana)j08 pBq saiqi pivq 
oqj^ "saji^Baj aAissvui siq o:^ aSiTBip 'b amoa pBq 
^J^qj^ *uoii^«nmre q)iM. nnq i^noq'B pazBS pue ;|.'Ba8 



emr^ m joaoo :^oii pinoo t^nq UMop pa^oioi doi^s 

pai{9B9j a^ uaaqa puB dmB)s 04 ireSeq tsjaipmxq 
^mL '^9U09S 1? uo pnooas o:^ ^u^hl puB pjiq!^ 
ei;:^ ni iCpj^s :^iq aitsjg; 'du pa^vqd aaaii saifiB!^ 
ou pnH !p:oq8 SBi^ Saiuni pnooas aqj^ uapjo aajq:^ 
*0A4 *auo ui paji^aj Suiaq 'ja:^:^aq on ptp sajntiij; 
aqji 'asuq piTO ^?^ V^^ p^inoj iCna^ puB ^unq 
no pa[|iio 8a^:(8 aajq:^ pvq Xai8a^ TP9^ ^V ^^ 
japimoq diBq8 8^a!^iq^ q^iikL panado auivS aqj; 

'SniiiaiC JO aiq'BdBo 
-HI ^i[B0T8^qd uaaq pvq aq jo ^asodand 8ni moij. 
nnq pajja^ap p^q Suiq^amos faov} pat^v^^iSv 'paj 
ijLaA V q^iii i^Ba8 siq paumsaj naq:^ pxre ^pa:^oqo 
pn« paiSjnS 'q^noni siq panado aq aamj^ 

-ll^Mr\l^JA.ff • »s«iq oguja; 8iq apn^i^pui Sui^iBiii 
'^niaa:^8Ti aq^ jaAO !^uo x^^q o\ ^a:^ani ajaihi 8dii pnts 
qSiq )Baq s^JBaq naqAL asirad oi^moBjp v jo ^asuB^d 
-dB aq). HI n^[ B JO 'a8uadsn8 !^uaiT8 }o i^namoni 
B in JO pajapjo 8Bm. XB^d naqAL 8^BiSiiB i^uoii 8iq 
uaaq pBq i^j 'aojoj Snifxadojd ^uojt^s ani08 A({ t^Bas 
erq rao jj paqsnd jt sb asojB n^i^-H^AV. PIO ^^H Ji 

<iI^^l<lM -d^ii^^ dq^ P ainB8a8 uado aq:^ Subs 
'[[Bq a!^iqA\. b i^no 2umojq|. puB ^a^B^d aq). pa!^8np 
^8aiJa:^:^Bq aq:^ paounouuB 'jO!^oa:^ojd i^saqa siq ^q 
}uoj} UI pappBd iCiaubsai^ojS ^ajidum aqj^ *jnui 
-jnux iSjjaui ^ik\.oi b pa^ddu saoBj t^qSuq jo apjp 
aq). punojy 'a^Ca aq!j o:^ ^q^n^P "^ *pjJOxoo 'Suua). 

aiaMino aaavaHaaa aHi 9ss 



*Sind<IiiIo-pireq enoianaS « 
nnq 9Av8 ^sinu Sniiisp pu^ 8:^iq Snoi eas o:^ sauiBS 

;TOq opjis Suoi *poo2 « iCq puv *pnooas pepuuoj 
^9pu;s SniAijp « 0% poppas ^pupi eq^. e3[ix i^sj^ 

*pan9IQJ 8Vi^ paeds s^^jug jo esiinojd qi[% aiaH 

*8J9qaB9iq 
pia^-^qSu aq:^ jo ^uojj eq:^ ^njt^s ^vjq, OAup 
ean n 'ui3ni98t?q i^sjg aq; jdAO i^q8i9j!^8 :^iq )Jng; 
*!^}m8 pnti qSiq ^{[^q jaq:^ou'8 da !^aas naaAii(j 

-jaq!^on'e pa:^uoq8 ^j:^q8u 
IP *!^q3u xiH *iLSiO!^jaquinxg rao j j s^ ag; , , *8 jaqaBa^q 
aq:^ ui 2^/a. v pa^aX ^ jdn unq 9^;bm, iCpoqaxnog,, 

'paAoxxi )oa poq 
)jng xiF^s i a^;8 is ipcau aq:^ ^ipq b b^i^ ^ou aqj^ 
*a^:^8 pai|Ba ajidnm aq:^ pire apsmxi b paAOUC jaAau 
V^^a 'llBq aq;}. A^ajq; puB Sums 8iq :500!j aq uaqj^ 
*86aiqvaihi axqi88od is no Snmo:foaj ji sis aoT:^i8od 
iCsBa 8Tq pa^a ^iS4i)iiHub iiALOiu[nu ws s'SM. ja^v^d 
iiau 6Tq;|, xnoqin 0!|. ^ypoji;^ jab^ joj jaqa:^id pfo £jisia. 
aq^ *uaaAn(j -aiqBpiuuoj pa3[ooi puB ai^B^d aqj. ^is 
papuBq-^jai poo:^s ag 'dn rreui ijsjg aq^ sbm. i^S 
SimoA Suiuui aq:^ jo jx^q ^iq^pp^nqj; ©qj xil 

*8a:^jt^8 no 
^no %uoiA. ja|:^Bq ^xau aq:^ %'sm SuiAiono^ •auioq 
jainmj pnoaae aq:^ !^qSuojq auif pio} t^qSu aq^ 
SuoYS a^qnop y *^^\ o:^ n^q-^g « no pajpas nrug 
'SJaqavaiq aq^ ni jboj aq:^ A({ pau^ojg svm. piro^ 



'jp^ip pnB ^AjjOLV^io du ;i pe:^i€[ an 'II^<1 Snipcmoq 
em, pvaq o^ miq pa^qBua ssai^eag siq '^ng 
ao pa;9[iio[BD auo on ;ng; 'amoq aqiCvoi fpjiq!). 
o:^ n^S aouBApB p|U0Ai. iCiuiB^jao t^i f a][qiiop « joj 
poo3 paqooi ;i '^joqs jaAO n^q aq:^ pauii jCdnopi]ii; 
6Jd JimpB siq JO s:^iiaaii;uas aq:^ 2q y&ysvap'B ji sy 

•s;iq 
Suox JO jaddiqsjoA^ b paniBajas «<liitu anioQ,, 
•uosiim ui pajpunq « paj^aiC ^<nuo :^t i^ih>> 

•uiaq; JOf 
[[vq apisui ou ^j{io^ xwso^ o^ 'saesiq pire 8;ooq 
q!^iM. papuap saBj aq). siqj^ *!^xmq b pa^BSsa aq 
puB :^Bq 0% i^xau sbm. iCaaoiBji^ *sjaqoBa[q aq:^ ux 
diiiB:^s puB |ia.£ aq). pa[[Bnba aABq :^on p^uoAi noisii 
"Xoo UI suiBj!^ iCBiiqns juo^ 'asoot '^di subj i^uaii^Bd 
-nil aq:^ ^mu b jloj saanBqo puB :^no ano ou miM 
•q^JF ^q^ JO 3uiuado aq; ui ijiq uBap b t^o3 3[joi 
Anaj^ JO n^s *ajods aq). pai) i^qSu o; a^Suis b puB 
^jauunj aq:^ Suuoabj puoaas :^b uoisioap asop b 
<jojia UB ^si^uauoddo Jiaq; JO^ *:^xau aq; jo t^sjg: 
aq:^ ui paspiB^q ^loj^ mb^ 'Suiuui ijBq:^ uib3b X^B), 
;ou ppioo BiqdtapBjiq J 'a^Bid aq!|. ;b jauuiu b 2ui 
-ji!^aj !JSuib2b saauBqa aq; q^pi *aotoqo s^jappifui 
OB ^fjoqs daap o; ;iq b uo uiu siq pajoas yca^ 

*8aau:^ siq o;ui spuBq 
8iq paqa^nxo puB du paua;qSiBj;8 aq uaq; fsdsBS 
pajaq^oms o; ;uaA aABS aq f^Bas 8iq ui asoj aq 
f ^Biq uaq; ^a^djud paiun; aaBj iCppiu 8in '^a^d 
H)d« JO aSjaA aq; uo pajBaddB n^^-n^^ PIO 

oTiaMiao aaavanaaa anoi 8S5 



iioq!^9ui?j;g P9BB90 pcq Saidm^s iiionoq eq;^ ^dix| 

t^sjnq jepnnqj, 'eui| pioj ^pi; 9i[; Suopj peidu^ 
^JiOX ^^K JO UBq^BUBJtjg *q*q9ie eq:^ ^jj-ajs ojq 

*niJo:^8 V m jms a3[ii passoi s laqonaiq aq). 
![[eq peqoi^id iLi9Aa o; pai^BiiiiS yws^s puBjS eq;^ n{ 
pALOJO 9qj^ *i£BM.B i£iSuiq8iuo:^8« paqs^p eq o; Ajuo 
vp^id :^seqSiq 9\{% o% pasivj 8J9AL sedog "sSntuin 
[HjaAas joj pajoos eaaii sum on :^uq ^sniu jo; 
Qjsrso 8ai:^inn:( JLoddQ 'i^Btdsmi i^noq^iAi seon^qo %\osp 
-^^ esaq). papp^ siepxag aq;^ fsjapuuojS djvqs 
puB *si9ui{ i^oi *s9Tg Suox :^no pa:^!^Bq sja^i^Bq eqj^ 
•Jjsaq Jieq:^ V^ ej9ii 8J9qo:^id q^og; •9x:j:^Bq %t{Svloj, 
^ft^uQiQuq 'Sut^pxa 'asop b *uo '^ubi^ outsS aqjQ 

'am o:^ Jl9s:^i a:^Boiimimno9 
Hoi^onia siq pip X[uaa^ os *uma pp aq;^ ^b i[oox o:^ 
!|^Bd Am. no yio^9 wa aq o:^ %o2 %i i aSd:^ojd siq jo 
poo9 2an[Bxii aq; ui pauoiS j i unq q^pi p9iiT jqj i 
*aui JOj 9q o:^ 90109 pnq )i sb '9niBS iiBui-9no b SBiSi 
II raiq oji •!^B9S siq UI p9q:>iji4i n^^-Il^JVl PIO 

iii^'^m cO 3pii; 9it,p :^o^„ 

*6I9q9B9Xq 9q!^ HI 99U9IIS p9ZBinH 

^iVQ, a3[0jq sn ALopq Siii:^:^is iloqSii^au uaa^ aqj^ 

^^*paddo!^s 
iaq :^^UB0 an jiCBp s^pB^ aq:}. 8^:^,, '}B0jq:^ 
Am UI daap ^paunB^oxa i ^juub t^BaaS b ^Bq^,, 

'^Bq aq:^ 
o^ jauuru aq; ;Baq puB aojoj oguja; q;iAL alo[ puB 
^qSiBj^s ;oq8 iiBq aqj[, 'ajaq; iCBM. jiBq SBi^ Qag 

6SS ^[TaLAi-anaLAi anco 



•ej 8jaip«eiq jo epip eii:^ puaos pan uoi^ov nj; 

*noi8pap siq 
^qSiTBD piiojo 88e[qt^i3ej:q eii:^ ptre piroq jo 9Ai3ihi Sm 
-daaiiis siq ap^ni ajidnm aqx '^pp^p o:^ fp^^^ 
t^som 6t3AL t^sig esvq etnoq paqdvaj jauunj jo |x«q 
jeq;eq^ *A^Ojq!^ ijQxnpjotupca aeq^oire sval ;j 
*a:^9ld[ aq!). joj oAijp t^af prni aaxmoq ^sjg aq:^ uo [piq 
aq; padooos )jng; "asuq puoaas jaAO aiSins v t^nas 
'jai^^vq tpcau aqt|. ^at^iXTM 'inii jaq;^oire JO} poo9 
pa^oox uoissaaous in si^iq 0A4 naqj^ *!^iio UMOjq| 
uaaq piiq ja:^«q puoaas y *papaaoojd auroS aqj^ 

*a8B:^s p?ai;uo « ^« 
aureS aq:^ jo %xio %VLd ^astniq Snc^^S 8^ jak9|d v "fB 
^snSsip jpq^ pite iC9][d jiqj jo aAO[ ^ s jaqaQafq aq). 
o!^ pa:^8a;;B 'poo^sjapunsnn aq o:^ i^ou ^eumiuooaa 
^iM. snouts^ ';i Sins8ajdxa ux iioi8 :^ou aaaAL 
puB uoipaCqo 8^jdiCB[d 9\[% 0% not!^ddoxa ^oo:^ 8irej 
aqjQ *:^6od 8iq 0% paxur^aj iCiAio^s aaiduia aq:^ ^nq^ 
8JaqoBaiq aq|. Suo^b paja^^AL8 no^^TxroqSnig; 

*8piiuojS aq^ 
JO !^iio pajapjo naaq pBq loJivid JSmpnaj^o aq:^ t^vq^ 
^napiAa sbas. %i ^uq 'i^sox stiii ^^daj 8^ajidixm aqjQ 

•uo;uiBq8inj£ pa|pio <<Uq^pj}S 
aas %^w^ no^ ^hvtooal pxo paiCa-izzip noj^,, 

-qouaq aq^ o:^ ^vq unq SuiABii 
6B^ oqiii ajidina aq:^ puv ^A^id axf:^ m t^no UALOjq^ 
naaq pnq oq^!^ ^iio:(niBqSing; uaaiii^aq a^qnoj^ 
pasuas suBj aq|. joj 'iCp[amb UALop panqva ^j *a8oo| 
e:;ojq txre^paq naqx *)iq PP9ni ue uo auioq apvoi 

cnaiiiino aaavanaaa hhx oes 



j^ueq 'sxnij Txred!^-axnoT{ jooAL-oqj^-ui-pa^p *jp3q Jdq^^O 
eq;^ i J8p[a9!^no Simo^ snoi^iquiB aq:^ Sulub^s sisi^ 
e^Bj iCvAL eq:^ jo noi^^'epa jddv jtbj ui pejddqo p^ojo 

®q* Jl'^H T*^FH- P^^ puoo9s uo sjanuiu if^m dn 
eTUBO ^jing •^Ba^^s e^qnop ts uexi% pire s^iq Suiqojoos 
0^4 q;m dn pauado 'BiqdiapBiiqj 'aq o% %oxi sbal 
^i ;nq ^B^fsid Bj{% ssojo o:^ s^jjojja snouuaj^js apBxn 
pire t[:^uiii aq:^ ut easBq no :^o3 uaxn 3[j[0i isiaj^ 

,,na3[SBqt5uiiq:^a£)„ 
•paijo ano ^jaai no anreS aq:^ p^q a^„ 

Aspni aq:^ p^ag o:^ ^nxiroj joj Jatpi^ ^h paSBj snwj 
aq:^ -Aiog 'ajoos aq:^ StsxA^, xsxbSis *«iqdl9pB[iq<I JOj 
nnj B m pa:^xnsaI *:^iq qo:^BJos b pne *[Ba:^s b *:^nnq b 
JO dpq aq!^ q:^pi ^s^iBq no asBq iCpio s^naaAnQ; 

pijjapnoihi siq q;iAi spniM. aq). ^^i^ds ppio^ aq papna 
emBS aq^. ajojaq *iCx® jng 'iSion niiq pa:^oij t^Bq:^ A'BUl 
XBipaad siq ni jpsnnq ssajdxa 0% aAi;naani aq). 
pBq jaAan pBq aq fpiqasBq jo SnLMLO^oj Snoj stq jo 
aiBaiC aqq. ^b ni *Xxajng "\i pnBjs 0% qi^Snaj^s aqj 
t^on pBq aq -Aianq aq asnBoaq hbA. o'^ ajisap Snmap 
-pBni aq). i^qSnoj aq )Bq:^ *niBd pnB Aot. jo (^nanuo:^ 
paxSniui B ni sBiii nBni aq) )Bq). ains paj o:^ nB^aq 
I *eju)s pjBiSini nB paijinSis iCpoq stq jo 3nii 
-<).8ajAL aq!^ niB^y -pjBq paqjBaiq IPASi'II^AiL PIO 

*^9na)8i8no9ni snoiaAJBxn Jiaq) Sni^BJ^aq 
*BnBj paSBj:^no aq:^ pa^AiBq ^^jj — jaq — q — qojj,, 

*qSiq ^i)naxnqjn). Snijapnnq:^ ja3[Bajq 
Snt^nnom v xf^rn. qoBaq paAjna Snox 9 paxqnias 

T8S Tiayi-nsLM ano 



-89ni A({ pa^jQui eno ij9Ad ^8Ai9i^ — ^aaAdia — sSuiu 
-in ua:^ oS pip duxraS aqj^ *q;iLi). Suua^svuudAO 
eq:^ 8b^ :^m[!^ •^^^loqqitis aq:^ SQi^ t^vq;; — eSnimn 
na:^ o2 !^snni aureS ^aajq^ o; aajtq:^ 'pap^ ajoag 

— ain JO saniooaq :^9qAL axeo ^<uop i iq-Qj* 

: i^ipiai ja^siCq 
\VLO paijo ^sapvjinoa siq u^q:^ papuiAL-jaSuo{ ^m^l b 
iC^i^uapiAa ^uBj euo ^papisqns asiou aq:^ naiTM 

•^oC 

• 

JO i^iuBsin jaaqs paijsajniHui — sauo Sui^auqs — 
soBqa pxpsi — ^aopav SuiSuig 'papzuaj^ *Sinq:^ire 
JO aonBiqmas jps t^so^ sjaqoBafq aq:^ fpniA^ i^uapiA 
9 HI SniA'BA^. p^ag njoo pajojoo v pa^qmasai pirB:^8 
pirej2 aqx Jjnxa s^ubSooq raojj oqoa pno^ m 
qoBq iiondq o; pxag aq^ ssojob t^no panoi jboj Sin 
-q8BJd asJBoq v ^nanuapimaq jo ^iib:^si[i wa Ja:^j9 
6V^ qaiqM. 'siq:^ padsBiS i|pij pALOja aq; naifM 

eiqnop v Suv^Bidmoo ^as^q %&ig. o% {psq aq:^ dvus 
uaq^ pnB 'jamiui Suimoani aq:^ 2^ o% :;amb sbm. 
jaqa^BO aqj^ *a:^Bxd aq:^ pxBA^o; !^i paads puB ipc^ 
aq; du ^aid o^ pjBAUoj aannod uaqi pun jaSSB^s 
do!^8:^oqs ^Jo^ Aia^ aq:^ ^bs '2[objo aq!|. pjBaq i[aq). 
^ng; *:^naii i^i aaaqM. ik!LB8 8puB;8 aq^ in ano o^ 

*X|aq B a^ Subj )i 
puB iCiJiBj t^aui aq paqa:^id ipq paoaas aqx *naaA 
-hq; paoBj pnB 8a^d8 8iq jo i^no !^ip aq!^ pa^on^ 
^ng 'jBaj jo mooi^ i^uaiis Sut^iBAi b ui pjB^uoj 

anaMLLno aaavanaaa ani zbz 



^oqs J9A0 %i\{ 9m\[ e}B9 ti pdOBfd n^g; *enieS 
eq). JO %\J]ds pipna^ds ei{; peAOjd t^cng pa!^99j2 
ijBif^ esuQiddQ 9qji •iii-iiiojii:^ qj{% uo pjtq:^ epOTC 
kfisve neq:^ puB pnodas xpno!^ o:^ ^Bq ubj 'qoi^BC 
eq^ ALBS eq i piiq^ o:^ A'Bm. ^Bq pa:^:^o j:^ iCpjnsiai; pBx 
eiiiTM 'pALOJO aq:^ ot^ui ^adoj aq). jaAO paSimic 
aq SB ajaq^ :{Dii;s puB spuBq siq in %t[ ip({ aq: 
i sp JBAidn puB pjLBAUO J paSurq i^ng; t[b j oi^ ireSac 
puB paAJua Aiix\}bovjlS 'paads s^i ^sof !^i uaqj^ { jii 
aqtj in pai^Bt^s ipq :^Bq; aSB ub :^Bq^ 'spuBi^s aq: 
01^ ^aBq siq q^iAi hb j Jap^ag !^aag aq:^ i MOipiAS Su 
-pBs B By[Li paJBos xiBq aq:^ piBMnQ 'sadoj aq:^ jo: 
paaBj pnB xx^^l ^q^ Jo ypisio aq:^ t^wl papaqM. i^ng 
*p|aig ja^aaa pxBALo:^ Af} qSiq iCxsnopnamaj). b pai^BC 
ja:^iq puooas aqj^ *:^jax peq Abh% aaiOA i^snq i^BqA 
q^iiii paji^Loq subj aqj^ 'puooas uo Xp^BS poo^^s ai 
panin^aj aq ppoo j^Bq aq^ ajojaq puB *asBq pjtq: 
aq:^ apisui japimoq Suii^sia^ qSiq b %x\s> a^pi^ 

'^J.oj^ /AB^ 01 jo;ibj: 
paiuii). X ^pBi aq:^ jo SniiCBid aq^ A({ passasqo os 
*!^Bas siq ui piSij os ajaq; 2m;;is tl®jSi-n®i\i piC 
miM •niBa:^ aq:^ uo sBiii ^^jng asuBaaq *m^^. c^, Biqd 
-ppBiiqj pa:^uBAL j 'uiBai^ auioq Avjl joj !^ou *auii!| 
%8i^ aq!^ joj puB *3ui32nid o:^ UMop :^o3 pBq j 

•UBj 

8iL0i:^i;sjadns b paiiBAL ^/q;uaa:^Jiq; it^nxuji,, 

isSuiuui 
naa:^iqjQ i aa jq:^ o j aaaqji -sunj jo aAT^aupo jdun 
ajaAL iCaq^ ;ng; *;8np aq:^ ui saqsBg a^ sep/iis puia 
Suiuunj-asBq ssaj^aai qt^pi a^a^daj ^SALOjq:^ puc 

£8S TnsLAi-'naLAi aT[0 



-Tssod snoanno o; e^oA^'B j^juappns pAiojo aqx 

'pjiij:^ o:^ '\U9M. nooS 
-T3PI •uouu'BO fs JO :^no :^oii8 uaaq p^q :^i ji sb ajBS 
8B 8Bi)i :^j *9uii esBq pjiq^ eif:^ UALop jLepimojS 
SnisBa:^ ^A^ofs 'uBam b paqa^Bjas aq 'pau:^ p^q aq 
SB einn b ;i Su^iq jo pBa^sui puB *iiBq paqojid 
i^sjg: eq^ ;b ;qSiui siq ip q:^iAL Sua^s sse^Q 'asBq 
puooes puoXeq %b3 ;ou ppioo eq *aiois puB iCABaq 
2uieq *:^tiq ^sjeqaBajq p^aij jjax aq; (^suibSb auo 
paSSnis ^sai^nqd; aq:^ jo aa22n[s aq; ^uooSbj\[ 

'adoq iCq paja:^soj jai^aq a[qiSnB;ai hb 'aajoj 
^wsAoAiysp ai[n Suiq^^ainos aui uiq^m daap ^9} j 
'!^naniom 8noi:^ua;jod :jxau aq; papBajp j 'aiiqAi 

8uoi B joj iiaM-TPM PIO V^ ^^^I ^1^ paj'ep :joii 
pBq I 'BiqdppBitq J joj iLiot^aiA dn uaAiS :jou pBq 
aSBiqmassB i^sba :>Bq:^ xi^ J^ ijsBaj ;b nam OiSij, 

,jjaAo-ox-nv„ 
.jiCauoui siq^ a>[B; o; a;Bq i 'qo„ 

•puooas o!|. 
i£g dn-dod ^[Baiks. b uo ^no ;uaAL ja:nBq :jxau aqj^ 
•UBj pa:jqSi|ap b paxxa^C ^^|qo;ms aq^ ^b daaxsy,, 

iniq uo paix'Bd 
sai[Tj:j8 aajq:^ pBq aa;;iq ^sjg s^BiqdxapBxiqj; 

•Suiuui aq:^ 
papna 'jaAaiSioq *itBxd-axqnop ?jms y j uiu jaq^ouB 
JOJ pa;ooj suBj aq:^ Aioq — iCBxd o:^ 'Biqdx^pBxiqd; JOj 
:^jai Sunmi jxeq auo -^x^o — aajq; o:^ juoj aaoag 

I iBOJ uo JBO J ^ua];o jq ^pxiM. 
— 4uaqOBaxq Suiqqoq ^SuiABan 'Q^iqAi. Siiuoos 

aaaMino aaovanaaa ani tss 



J9A0 papioj i^jng v^% lP^, %tiSivi%b qSiq « pdJOATi 
-ep aq puB Speeds p|o siq t^aS o% uoi^oni "eji^a esu 
o; pnq ajj ^^Bq jo pin3[ UTBi^ao « qo:^id oi^ %wsm. 
;ou pip aq ji sb *jaqo:^TO siq o:^ psaq siq 3iooq? 

aq aamx T^*^!)^ ^^^ ^^ paAioqs iCpnBid uaaAUQ 

*il:^iai4Joddo siq 
o:^ aAip 8BA1 aq paAOjd qoiqAs. sjappoqs pire pBaq 
spi 0% asiod ^^ap asna; b sbal ajaq; ^aj^ "sisuo 
^iBil% }o asnadsns i^qSi). aq:^ jo paAioqs aq ip J0| 
jaii8gM naaq aAvq 'vqSmi aQ *uoi;isod siq ptiq 
aABq ppioo ia;:^iq x^jn^BU b i^daoxa auojsi jai^B^d 
dip. o^ dn poo:^8 ^Jng; SmxoA X^juapgnoo iiiog; 

*!^naui 
-GUI :^Bq!^ ui raiq painap aq ijou ppoo ;i 'Sniuioa 
8BAL !^BqA\. ^ain[ ajj; 'aoi^snC japnaj pfnoa qoaads 
nBinuq on qaiqA^ o:^ aoBg; siq no uoissajdxa ub q^m 
p^ag aqi pjBi^o; Stivzb3 SBi^ aq iaoioA Am jBaq 
^ou pip aq i qano:^ Atjol |aaj :^on pip isioipj pp aqj^ 

^^jauo asox 
c^ SmoS 8^ aq a^oii5[ x I aureS siq:}. dn ipsajq u^ an 
:^Bq :^B s^:^j[na;,, :pajadsiqAL j japinoqs s^n^^ 
'IPM, PIO ^^ ptiBq Am Sumxi^ -^oqs naaq pBq 
I ji SB padnmC j ^!^Bq :^b nan; siq SBiSd :^i pazi^Baj 
pnB a:^Bxd aq; joj :^ib:^s ^jng; SuxxoA a^lBs j naqA\ 

•nuo^s B ajojaq xpi b a>[ix *;atnb *piaij 
pnB spnB^s nodn n^j aanajis Sniq^Bejqni ny 

•ajidnm aq; iCq 
UALop ;nd aq o; pBq pnB *sanii apis aq; no Sniddoq 
pnB 3niiidoq aja^. nraa; 'BiqdppBiiq^ aqj, -qonaq 
^BjaiCBid aq; uiojj aniBO spnBnmiod djBqs fsai;ii£q 

Q8S TiaAi-lTLHAl QTO 



pire ejnSg Sms^n stq peyii n^Al-n^^ PIO %^^^ 
-j.UTOdd'Bsip pezBuiH JO esuBd pnap ^e^q eq:^ tq; 

aai B piji:^iiBeq sb in emoq i[Bq eqj i^Boq (^jng mrai 
pox^i jeA9u uotsuei^ eq:^ nj^s i^jco^^ As.ej^ p^i^aj 
-ep '\^\i% ejoos 9t{:^ qi^m 9:^Bid 9q:^ p9ssojD ss9io 
•asuBo :^U9 J9jjip b uiojj ;uq *sbai j sb p9]ioqo *;u9ii9 
Meiii suBj 9qjQ 49SUBiddB aq:^ sBiSi 9J9q^ -ara 
niq^iAL jBOjdn aqq, SuixSubjjs ijb9s Am padduS j 

•ALopBqs Suii^^ig iCBiS B ojut 
e2j9Ui oj P9UI99S aq puooas pucLcaq iSutiCg sbal 
aq puooas ^y -pauaqoiub puB pauaq!j2ua\ apujB 
s^ja^uuds auoi siq uaq; joj ^pa^JBjs i^oS iCjuo pBq 
aq !^SJ9 paiui^ 9q u9qiSi i£i:^jiiSiS Suiunai SBiii ijjna; 
JI 'm H^a ®H* ^^3^ puoj)9s Suipuuoj sBiSi ssaio 
-pajoos uooiBpi -papBajp ajoui uaaq aABq :^ou 
pinoa uxoog ^uiqaBOJiddB *:^ubjsui ub m^ •sjtauuiu 
Smpaads aq:^ ys pajBi^s uaqt^ puB ^ubojS b ^soui 
-[B *Aio i^oqs auo paja;:^tt spuB^s puB sjcaqoBaxg; 

U9pi9g J9:^u9a aqj puOiCaq jbj 'pio^ puB *:iBaj;g 
SmiQ^T[S Smsu. b pnoaas jaAo patiii (jiq SniALip 
-Aiox aqj, -pa^joBaa -ipiBj i^Bq puB i[Bq jo Sm^aaui 
©qi 'itipijiaiiod SuiLais sjappioqs aqji^ s^^jua; 

•a^Bjd aq!^ joj A\.ajq; '^ojja 
q!^iAi SuiSuLAis puB *puiiOiSA.un AyiLOis *;oin[ b o;in 
du jxasimq punoAS. aq uaqj^ 'uodn ;Bds puB ;snp 
aqj in paqqru uaaAtid q^iq^ ^Il'^q Q^tq^ Smua^sixS 
B ^no ALajq:^ aiidinn aqj^ •aouajis Sui:^iBiSi aSrrej^s 
:jBqq. pouiB^uTBUi piSiOja aq; e\m\ aq; jpjr -a^Bj 
jB[Taiis B ;ain n^q puooas aqji •puBjs puBjS aq; 



f^xo oq? Sxaljxw oiqml Adxfi naqx ^^pjio oii; o\ia 
iCtiAL siq peojo} pxiB aoua; eq:^ p9dB9x !)Jiig; Suaoj^ 
^snoi^aoBj iCu«ni 'snoi^pixos euios *Tniii %uocp 
panu'Siis p^ojo iCsiou *& ^aAoni ppioo j ajojag; 

'119} pnH pjviuoj: pajaSSB!^s eg 
'SJeiiBxd pBxo-iCBxS eq:^ o% p^a^ uaaiS eq:^ ssojov 
*^xt^B pirej^ aq:^ in sjoxoa Siir[Siiini STnAom eq^ 
no ^sjaqDBaxq SniiC^^dnia }o 'fixmmn 9i{% no ^uiieSmx 
wwsiS ALOxs qi^iM. !^ueuiora « pooi^s XiajM-nai^ PIO 

eq^ padvax p^q oq^L 8Jo:^'8!^9adsi aq:^ Suoxws Sup^Bp 
'Sumnai anrea aq uaq:^ i s:^ob j). siq m nai[diJ!^s ^ so 
a^-ai4B:^6 paddo^s pBq t(Jiig[ 'xi^^ pjBaquu Suox 
%^jjf^ JO uoi^aajip aq^ ui paxJiqM saa^j jo "eas y 

'noi!^)3na:^'eauoa jBaxa ui Suipxmq 
o^ Sinpxmq mojj: lAjdws :^iio Sni3[eajq naq:^ ^ot). 
-BjaqjaAaJL ^oxxoq in £,via,is Smpum. ^jw^m^uoi^ 
pire xnjp^iiBaq *xi^o nouBp SmxBad « ^^ip aq:^ moj; 
SuiSuiJ oqoa aq^ pjBaq j ^vlq -pauajBap b'BM. i 
t^uainotn « ao^g; i;sBxq ireuo:^ua;s Sui!j:jixds-jBa 

*pai ^^Bd2 ^aau siq jo :faBq aq:^ 
naA[j 'saSpu SinSxiiq o!^iii pax[a^s pBaqajoj siq uo 
saiaA aq). ^SniLi:)s puB paxddu albC pnB s:iaaqo svq }0 
eapsmn aq:). 'axdind paiun:^ aoHj siq ^sdix siq pauado 
puB pBaq siq ^OBq -Aiajq^. aq SB *naqjQ 'VlSi[ 
suouox^ B xjffu^ auoqs aaBj pajnSgsuBj; siq ^ws%s 
-HI ^ut^aag auQ 'm ^ i^ajp aq sb pai;siqAs. q^Baaq 
eiq *papuBdxa i^saqo pBOjq siq ^pBajds sjapxuoqs 
apm Bin 'SjaqoBaxq aq). jaAo pajaihio). ^pamoox 

Z8S maiM-maAi ano 



ONa ^Rli 



-nqxxni eqt^ pire paSirep n^q « U9qx *^^J pe;B!^ 
«i8b puB ei^d V ii!^iM. nnq j9A0 3uvlj{ t^ng Simo^ 
'iiit^nai^iii Sni{ini8 'aado ajain saXa siq !^uq 'ni^s 

puB e^tq^ itBi 9H -Il^Al-n^iSi PIO }o 98diini2 « 
^.qSn'BO X '99UBiuqani ub Smpimoxms oysS 9q; !^b 
pi^ojo V SB^ 9J9q:^ :^no t^a9M. ^n^u^ i g9qM *J^dm9 
eJ9AL P199 puB 8J9q9B9|q eq:^ [i:^aa p9:^iBAi j 
IdSQoqqnid 9q:^ pjBiii<4 puB pi99 9q; 0% ndiop UBnx 

cnaMino oaovaHaaa ani sez 



iojmoo 99^XUOO V JOf 9J9\f9ijqn(f 9tft 

oi noA Xed nim t^j 
*9niey^ jo pJBpUB^S pd^ddoOB XnBJdudS 
e uonippe ui s^udSdjddJ :)i 'diqefiBAB 

UO^dlJ pOOQ JO XdpU} aS9)B9j8 dl{) 

Xjuo )OU 8| %si\ dBfunQ ZQ adSSOJQ dl[X 

*ss9xms 
JO dJnsBdUJ U1B^I^^ g pdAdiqoe 8bi{ 
)f UT ^ooq AjdAd !as!| p9t09j9? b si tij 

*p9)UBAi s^xxnjo dABq noA )bi{) 'Xiqissod 
'9UIOS — ^)UBAL ox djns 9JB noX djsq s^ooq 
dJB didqx 'dp!S9 )! ^^I noX djojsq 

J9AO )I ^OOq '^OOq Slip JO JdddBJAL 

9\\% JO 9pis 9?J9a9u dq) uo pug hial noA 
qoiqAL :)siq jBopdqBqdiy ^sjoqany dqa 

UT 'UOI^B^ncfej 9piyVk-pIJ0AL JO SJdlUi^ 

Kq p\o% i|B Sdpn 009 UBq^ djoui !9uo 
siqa JO Joq^nB sqa Xq 'AiqBqojd 'djoui 
!d^| noX ^IOS 9qi jo Sduo^s 9jo)A{ 



»0A Mgjj *sagHsnanj 'JVTNXiq ay xassoa a 

saiHoxs nvgasvg 

^aaxQ QNV Qiauxno QaQvaH-di HaHx 

doxs XHOHs anx 



uaHDXM DNn oA anx 

HaxsaHOj ONa oA alii 

^ HaxNfiH Non oKnoA am 

aiiyNni aHi NI QHVM Nax 

SAOff ^od[ ssooa s^Aa^o aNvz 

^POO uapH «iq» nq^q..ingoii^g,, loXio^offl ^qx 

sxnoDs xvaHo anx jo xsvi 
• • • • • » ^ , 

• aNvz AxxaS 



aioo XHasaa 



HaoNVH Hvxs aNoi anx 



NawsNivid aax do xsvTa Hx 

S Hvxs N^axsaA jo xHor TaHx 

govs aidHiid aHx do sn aaiH 

^^aasag h hx do aovxiHan an x 

IIVHX MOgNIV H aHX 

<, iNOioai HaoHoa aai 

anidaiiAi 



1IVHX d -n anx 



, xvaHA do xHa sag anx 
xsaHOd aHX do nvw anx 



mrm Tm m no>< jmmpi put^ HB 



sqaAON ScA3>yn 3nvz 



aiHOj^^ Maj^ . •sHaHsnan^i 'dvnuad Tg xassovo 



•no|;aB p nn| JUxm «ujojn«D awqiJOK y 'NVK Xa02CX>1 SHX 

"OHDmApB poB X iai 

HI ipoBi V no ajn^oaApe pire aAOf p Xioie y "SOONI^O SHX 

*pf 08 p ^ni jio| 

a8B;i8Xoq„a»ni^u.,»qx 'XQOis SHX do aovxrasH anx 

iq pa8B)S ajn^ard-SuiAom b p app aqx 'QHSH KOXNVHd aiiL 

*889a|iOBai o^ pBOj in^<In gip no gqgg pjgq b.hbp 
« p poB ipoBi opnnnom b p Ai<n9 y 'ayUTD IllHdCi 3HX 

tjaqoBS) lOOTpe p X^igd b gqitoddo aXog jaipo wp pcB 
fimDP^'ro«w«^5"!8«"««V 'ONVXS XSV1 SJl ONIAOd HHX 

*fl|Bd 9|l| 

pm diqo ^noqB Ar<n8 pipqSnap Jaipoixy *HDNVH A ONIA'U 



npQBi oqepi ub uo ajn p 90JVBajoi 8a;izp8 y 'NVIONI GOOO 
*Xi098 aAO[ du^ B 8f ^i TpuBi iqB^iniom b p ajn joop^no aaj| aip 
ipi A aonaiJBds 'Aio^B uxa»89M snojogjA y 'MOaVHS ONOT SHX' 

'SOBpI 8,1108 

•pjABd „iCjBa^\^„ )98dn SdiCa nMOJq a8 jBt p iTBd B p pO|v»nooM 
aip PUB qsnjq aSBs p qaoBjq ap^n V "UVHi aKOSaNOI SHi 
*8iCoqAk03 sq) Snonre joq^nB vu9vn^ m p aoQauadza 

op p rsiCBJvod piAiA y -saivHx ma anx ^o sran^ anx 

•iCxne Xiio( 
fiqSpq B srq^ d3[Bnx diqs^moo )9txnf pi re oamo-g b pnB '99Tf;mtVi o^ 

«9q pnai aSoBi b niopaB pa^HI^S 'SHaiiaMa aONVH aHX 

•asnoq-qoirei BOB^aoj^ b joj ^odMafi^ ^b aSB^ioa b aSmsqazd oqA 

ttwwaisBa p iC^JBd itB3 B 8n!qu3saa UHOINX aiHIVHd HaH 

*8iCoqM03 B[iB)aoy{ pa^iBaq 8iq '{BfAoC oa a^qgp p eam^naApB aq^ 

ipiM Saipsap 'iLio^s SaisninB pnB XjaAji y 'ATI JWd AddVH aUX 

•pio^ iClBnoxomnq poB Xfgn nnjBqD aiB OBm^igyy^ ^IPCI 

puBdrqDpwpjffBaAoiaqtjUFajaqM '11 ONIAOii aHX dO dIHD 

-liUM8|iiagpa8|88nJ8JWY "nst Mr nieoq j8AMtq« pi« iq im 



,mBSSSSSSSBSSSSSS=SSSSS^SS=S!=SS^S=SSBSasmBaB9 

AVXKnOD SiQOO OX XDVtl 



aNOoa«o aoHVH jo aovvnoD shx 

tpHA i[«Q nocpviH w p gf mutWAtw |0 XjMngoqx 
SHaXKAH aiOO SHX 

SHaXKAH dlOAi aHX 

laaosi 
otna Aizz raoaH X 

HXHON aHX dO HaMOld aHX 

NVHOM aaxKAH anx 
iivHX vaoNva agx 

lipl pim 'Idoioo pom joH »*piwwiQA»»q|oattCT«P|oijotfgqX 

NAld NIVXdVD dO aOVHAOD aHX 
mvniQM « pnv nvin v jo 09ia|[ oip iq p«XvK<I ^ 

Nvzvs JO N08 *aa)iva 

'Q9VIII pifM flpi pm iivuini{ wp |o nw oip iimimo^ 



NVZVX 

HXHON anx JO sovnon 

ag vKS Naaioo aHx 
GNa SiVaAiH aHX 






a^nxNaAov Jo saraoxs 

8*aooM«no ^HAiio sawvl 



* jd^BiB joq Xlxjvai o^ on Xq^jOM 
Xjpmi 91(1 SoiAVdi 'joints Smsnnojdon puB pidn^ « Boumn 
pua oq^ m pov 'aon^joj siq qboj o^ jsq^om spvoi 'jsq^cnm jo 
«i0pjRiiii oi{^ B88mR> 'opionui o^ mnn ouo BdAup '^uooisMtaB 

•pooiuapaii -J oonareio iCq p»|«i!|8nm •jtSHiaSE 

i|Ooq9q^ 10 mimp oq^ ^nq *Buwpm m dj!{ Siio^ipo Xji^mioo k 
p OAi^oia B XQvpodn ojom — 'sbpif^^^^'p™ oaoi'|o Xio)8 y 



niOJ| aj!i 8<qq!S boir^ {jjS ong « lo qao[ oqx "BBoanaq Sfq 
p JD^LIM V oq o^ unq ' JO} eireia B|J»q|.v| Biq )Band« B^fOA 
•BQI oqn 'q^noiC BAi^ nuiauuii 'Sxwmp b bi tnipLraqg 



•BJBquwqo -a -0 Xq pB!>Bj!|Bnni TlOWaOi EDBI 

•QQI^UA QBoq JBAO OAsq ^Bq^ SBBinpppnud e(nnAnC p BBfio^fl 
I^BBq oq^paoiOB poB pooqiCoq [boi p BBBBqd 9| qBy i MiM oaM 
^R^iiDo nooq Biq!^ ,/ii9B»iiaA98„ puB ,,poio9j „o^ri 



iBpp ^Booi o^ 8)M006 pB3[ooi ATB qDn{A 0inq^ opix^ 'snoAxn 
-nq 'oiqBAOi gq^ p |[n| ^^iBoq B/oq b p am^oid « bi Biq;^ 

•%WB1Q nopn>D iCq poi^wqBiqQ 'QOHNSd 

*1IB9^1IBA0g 

BBH JBpBBi oq^ uaqii Buii^ oqi p ^mouBiuiuiai pm 8[qj[mi 
-«iii 81 jonmq Bi^i *Xio^ Biq;^ p oploed ikrooX iBi|Joman*8q| 
poi^BJjjod OAvq ppuw poxoai J p jo!|BaD oqi ^nq ooo d^i 

•'"^o^ '"•nilii «^WV ^ P^«>8»ni ' KTCTBrxN TsrAJip 



S13AON 



ZZZI ZZZ I Ti| »n^ia|wS 



•fipHtHoaoq |P|i||odtiii pfl awf|jom»niioB>iJ«nmDoaoa4ip!S^«I 



CnONa TdS K OISIA flHX 

^ql|i n^piH |i|«^B tJM|A yn| t^ n} Xiois moi Jnfojivtiai l{df(0 ^ 



UWX KOSHA aHX 

VFiVKVd Ao axv^id aHX 

HHOVHOHOIH SHX 



lB|up«f«itMp«A|A« Jmin fl u i m famwapt po« aoovmoj |o1jo9s vmniUL V 



SNOG JHX JO H aiHonva v 

uaovaA aAsxs 

SHaxxoaa oNwa 



-•qpM|miiq«|ot«M«|iae 9v|iippoi mtm Jmp|j-i]{iMi jo t waoiiy ]o Uoit y 



XHOivHxs ONV sonrax aasooYD 

•japKMMppnifdi 



HOKNOD.O Asona 

•V| )ta|a|8i pas um|od UMfin *wii|iwp| jo uaioao Jnw 9i|} ii| pfei c| saaot 9<ix 



VNVXNOH JO AVMOaiH 

*joi9|A pm xpcp SdSdm 



OtUnOAIA 



•inu|i|u 09 ||itd lipwu n'Boiiii pwraS a«qi pa* *SQ{niol j^^ o) M|i{Sn| 
|o in Ani p«AW a 



iiaoKVH svxax v 

•pio) MAa safioit M0| 
MpioMO *ipnoq^M'niw»M|IUiVk'«!K»4«aiM«^»<l»F»I«»Y 



saoraaAVFi 



9|MM«Jim *P|W W ^Mf JMMMIM P«| iq iBH 



AS ajn ^3llnoujI jo siaAON 



Bjfovm aq; va^ Aipiox dp) ipniM no ';nnB 8,pa9fj| Biq xduti pro 
)Biux pa;e9nii03 9q| y> 8pi»u| jo dnoiS « i^f^ Xnedmoa ii| '^SMO 
1RA\ vppv)!^ 9q| ^'^ nof^ipsdzd ipiBae ainseaj) b no saoS Xk|3«>x 

•BMOia -M *v pvre ddBos 'd ^q •»ni 'ahdhox noHx xhm 

'SrojS IIB9|J3IIIV 8110p30]II| 

|xre jonmq jo (pij 8| Sia^ aqx 'Xnedmoo uxui po^cSauio sin jO] 

•qamn ja^soj -^ Xq p9;«£)ni(n 'DSS aXVAIHd 'AH3HOX 
■ wuiBtq w Ximiii X{8nou«iiq Kireai ^noqe sSouq qoiqm '^redB 9|dbad 
AmoiC 9V|I <Ia93[ 09 83U^ )im« e.treoioM X^oos SnnoiC )Bq) ^nq ,«'8«m 
AAd 9Bq) |ji9 i({ao 6rq9,y q^fM dAO( iq iC]p)Bi9<l83p %\\Bi Xqoiox 

iqoaiin JWOd 'd ^q p»;wisiiiii "AHDHOX HXIAk MO 

^[ooq enoiAaid aiq^ 
tq nm aq ra ssuo^s Msq^ iq Xmmi X|BnoTiTpp ra ^snf ef kqojox 

iqo3an «1«>d "d ^ p»»«vnra 'AHDHOX XHO OMIAHX 

*8391I3U9(IXd 8iq |0 XJO^S 

aq) 8ip) '3|JOA A^M p 8a|pukdp]B sq) no paxBai sqi^noiC sq^ o) jbhto 
-9d mopeiM poB ^fM q^iM Soimobaao 'Xoq aoijgo popBaq-paj y 

•88bi^ ^»ino8;iiop^ •»«£ puB mqais 'O^O ^q '«ini 'AHDHOX 

*»mBd Sopq^BX n^tts 
)B puB apf9 98B3 9q^ no q^oq Baooatndia siq jo ptm 'ajn^ino psnsiCqd 
jo| ofpnv Biq p n^ oq^CPK X^joqs J9 nppiojqs Jsq^jnj asaqx 

'PogflM 'g^^A gpnBi J iCq pa^Bi^gnm 

"svaflFiaN aao s.aflVD3F[ axhohs 

*p9iuaoinx> xxB q% £oi BaA|9 pro ,/pun| aooapcaoOy, 
B p Bopnquisip 9q8|i a«p of spfB aH *a;niifin aq^ o^ dn qqS|2 
padmBAaj ipaods p sainSg sjq qjpi uBaddBaj aqBDaK X^oqs 

■qoiiyVi TOBA BPOTi J iCq pa^Bjqenni 

'flOf aHX NO a&VD3K AX7IOHS 
,/X)Joqs q*lM Soidda^-apja „ Jo| sa^p 
•mbaj aqi aiB jomnq p aeoae ftnpanoqB mi pro ajiiYea vBamq q^iikk 
Xq^BdmXs 'saiqioi jpq) q^fM 'afdoad Sopoasajd 's^pie X^uaMX 

iiognM »P^A gpPM J Xq patBi^enm 

*AXHOHS HXIM ONIddaXS-aOIS 
-Xbai IBnof^uaABoonn XjaA B iq ^ ^noqB sna^ pro 'ajn saae 'jaoiapn 
■nojoSiA pro ^uapnadapiq ub *o»q aqx 'iLio)S tnojomnq XiaA y 

•woeiiM «IBA epnBi J Xq pa^BX^tnni 'SSVD^FI AXTiOHS 



ISH t.«|8nQ V IMMUS JQI Wr "Pitt M «|0a« JMUMIA pi« •« AH 


sai^oxs 


s 


.a^od 


naMas 



a^OA AiaM ''MHitnaflj 'JVTNnQ ^ J3SSOTSD 
^IV3 nqof jo uos aqt'^tfuoqve^ jo sajmodApv oip punoit 

•191093 iLmS gqj^ *89U98 91]) ]0 91IiniOA qumoj Q(l{J^ 

8HVN iO aiVFV ^VIAOHX 
*iiMM|X ^^ ^P!^ *iaiiv3 nqof Dodn p9jj9|uo9 9p!) 9ip 
V>^V*M ^V P iionm 9tp in Xiois aip o) Zinpu9 Iddeq 
M 9} 9J9i|x *t]9ipo'pti« •Joy^ ^P^X '"'^V^X '"M* *^*^ 
-4km ^pow j9ipo (MA) 9ip in 9pein <t93ii«|iinmb9t pf Q 

ssvvi do craoikvAk aHx 

<S9J9A9j pus 8dn{ucMi tiviff IP inoqA 
*VQ JO MppoQ 9|<(UJ9) 9jp *8n8f| 89^p puv ^ipiap 
imqsiitoi8ai!)3iAjp«pp9qsuMS[TeiiEli|8nn 98oi{M 8ajmi89X3 
^^^0910 anvjd^^ *tiiopai9] 94i srareae 9pjiq 89op 9q fpfqii oi 

sSvfTjolaooaSI 

*8U08Eip 9!]|l[ •9iJ01| 

oo fomiom *i|8n| )99} nao^jg 89iRis9j3 9i(]uj99 %ivp| 

i|o U9|f U99IQ 9ip ipiM *treuioM iii|Qn«9q V JO} ampiBq 

%]iyY )9inqd 9ip no jjdtnini spu^ *inbu9iny 'jaiuc^ iiqof 

moipg ui t9jnin9Ap« Scnpimo^sv )soai pov )89pji9ii 9ip jo 

UOI8t990ltt V— ipi89 9ip iuOI) 89IIUX UOIHim 99J^iEMO J 

sSvfOossaaNradTv 

yrnpSupi 9dB OI ixfla siq 89AOjrd 
wamj^ ipniM £q nfOfSx^ in}j9puoAk Xinnu 9vp 8pjo99^ 

Nvz)ivx JO saivi aioNoi: 

"9010^ pOB 9JIM 

tiq nmi moi] ipoi^M 990ip uo 93ins92u9A jo) i{3je9S siq 
in mai-9dB oip p 9}g 9111 oi ium9j njanxxej^ jo 8[[9j^ * 

oaiNvxMn SHX nvz)ixZ 

SIHAON 




OA ^^N *SHgHsngnj 'jvniKAq y jassogg) 



*innioQ JtpMM 
pne [vnbsv J a«s P ^x^^^ )8jom. pcre ^soq 9q^ ' Ji9|qiiid 

^DSV^UBS p^^ii^VP V^'B^ ^V mojg qs9:g /lo^s y 

aONVHO ONOl aHi 

*jd9in3a9 9^ iCaa 
"ff^fPn P^^ ^9Bm 9q; iCduqio *9iS2t]/i s9\q9i!9Xf 9|qBpS3A 
nadJiS 9q; p J9umo 's^S^ejog'tncvi^D ^b — ii9ni diz|XTBj-B98 aog 
-fB9sdci 99jq) p S9ii4a9Apv 9q) eiinKXMi niTBiC *b9S siqx * 

SOOV^OS NIVXJVO 
*9nnBS 9qi in 
{[III e joj %vBiL o) pvq Jnc]^ 9A0I iisq; )vq) )s« j poB :ipTq) os 
9tmR> )n9iii9)pz9 puB s9jn)a9Apv '9|iqM B JO} pav nopiiiOAai 
« q)Ui dn )9iii (|'S9)B}S ,, 9q) mo^ 3in|iBq 'mnnoiii' « puB 
uBin B ^U9aiy ibx;o93 ui 3iiqnd9'^ ^^D ^I ^P^H ^ ^ 

Nvw sjivw -^aisaaM 

"pios siq JOJ poo8 
SBiML ;s9) ppB 9q) M9iq 9q 9snB99q ips9jq o) pou) oq ^oq 

9q| 'X9[6B9 J )^B^ ]0 pUB 9SpT^ £dde^ pp JO £io^ 9qx 

S^iOra A<IdV3 

*Ii)Txno3 Siq 

B m isQmoik puB a9m 3|q q^ui p9Aq SniABq p 9su98 b q|ik 

69qsnig J9pB9j 9qx *iLi9q9B9Ja ^shibSbs^cibio 9q; }o ^^x 

aq^ pioq o; 'oos poB j9q)Bj 'sob^^jbo 9qi jo ^qSg 9iu, 

sjLNvio aHi dO Aa^^vA aHJL 

iQQjsniiiO) J9q ^q p9zpBj;so a99q sBq oqiii \iiS SoniUBqo 
^u*^M Vnp^«S ^V P ««N M VI^ ®Aq oi sn*B} 'Siip[ J9q 
-VDcq ajmeuoinnn 'iCB^3j^ Jop9H p uos '^is'S^K PI^^OQ 

isna anx ao aananni 

*93a9piA9 m Xpnm Ai^A 0S|B tl ^^ [JlS 9X11 99 

P?V 1 n^ ^^^^ ^^^ )^^ ^r^ ^ Sf 9J9q) — 6ai9A sfq u'l poo[q 
ijbpl SBq J3op-ji9pmi 9q^ puB qsB[3 n9ai Saoits om) nbq^ 

^vwoivj ao aaraj anx 



mi «.di|nQ B |Mta« jo| m "PIM •» 



MMJtMl PM Sd Ah 



33S 



naAON StaNAU 'a ^axad 



'3uiMejp J9)3ejcq9 piAiA pins uubm, joj lUdfe) {njidp 
•uoAk 8^9)joj *uj/^ ipiAk pio) s9uo)s UBUinq ipsuajuj 

SQNia iVHi aii aHX 

*si|ooq joipo J9q {[b jo ssdiuapuai 
puB uureqD p9)ej)Ud3uo3 9q) pui^ om S9U0)S ssdip u] 

savanHX aaiONVi anx 

-9uop seq j9)joj 'sjp^ SunuAi )S9q sq) jo doios sonquoQ 
'djdodd UMO jno |o puv pun[ umo jno jo sduo^s ^ioqg 

SHvaA aHX sso^ov 

'&i9ip{os pufiq JO doiiUds 9q) o) aiq siq Binreoipdp 
/q pauieS Aiojdia jeug n ojui Jicdsop jo }[nd 9q) qDnojqi 
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